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THE WHITE HOUSE 



March 25, 1991 



Dear Ms. Olsen, 

I was so pleased to receive your nice letter 
telling of plans for the twentieth annual 
conference of the international Association of 
School Librarianship in July. 

Although my upcoming official commitments will 
not permit me to join you for what I know will 
be a wonderful occasion, I am so glad to have 
this opportunity to send my warmest greetings 
to everyone. The work you are doing is so 
important, and even though I cannot be with 
you, please know that I am there m spirit! 

George joins me in sending our very best 
wishes. 

Warmly, 



Ms. Doris A. Olsen 
Director 

International Association 

of School Librarianship 
920 Grand Avenue 
Everett, Washington 98201 
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MULTI-ETHNIC MATERIALS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG ADULTS 

m A CHANGING WORLD 



by 

Spencer G. Shaw 
Profeasor Emeritus 
Graduate School of Libraiy and Information Science 
University of Washington 



Keynote address presented at the International 
Association of School Librarians 20th Annual 
Conference, July 23, 1991. 

WiHi the beautiful melody, **America the 
Beautiful,** playing softly in the background, 
the children listened, respectfully, as I 
concluded our adventures between the 
bookends with a quotation related to books and 
reading: 

Our Friendship Tree 

I think that I should like to see 

For all the world one Friendship Tree. 

A tree of love for eVry day 

Where girls and boys come read and play. 

A tree that may forever wear 
The Star of Friendship in her hair. 

Upon whose branches books abound 
And underneath are children found 

Who sit and read with joy and fun 
And share their stories • evVy one. 

Then could children sing with me 
Let's all be friends 'neath Friendship Tree. (1) 
(Spencer G. Shaw) 

Once, again, in response to a scheduled 
commitment, I was privileged to conduct an 
assembly program for fifth and sixth graders in 
a large school in an urban setting. As I gazed 
upon their faces, two compelling thoughts 
captured my attention. 

First, through a carefully perfected 
mrt of giving book talks and storjrteUing, 
what were some of the possible 



derivatives that could become possessions 
of euirh listener? Did this shared literaiy 
odyssey offer opportimities for unbridled 
ei^'oyment and pleasure without the imposition 
of predetermined learning objectives? Did any 
aspects of my presentations pique their 
curiosity? Were the children able to empathize 
with a character, an episode or a stated 
dilemma that would permit them, vicariously, 
to be touched and to interact with the storied 
element? Did they accept verbal challenges to 
question and to probe perplexing situations in 
their search for understanding? Did these 
yoimg voyagera discover with an inner eye 
fascinating vistas beyond their own limited 
horizons? 

From their respective vantage points 
did each listener become engaged in a vision 
quest that led into the privacy of one's inner 
being? Did these visually orionted children 
grasp the offered literaiy stimuli to awaken 
possible dormant imaginations and fragile 
moods of wonder? Did they respond positively 
or negatively to their fictional counterparts 
who were protagonists in stories with multi*^ 
ethnic or multicultural themes? Did they 
discern ^hc infinite possibilities for recreation 
and for information as we explored, together, 
some riches from the vast realms of literature? 

My second compelling thought 
prompted me to reflect upon the 
demographic profile of this student body* 

Representing many different ethnic and 
cultural backgrounds, these children were a 
microcosm of a larger society. They possessed 
fundamental commonalties that made them 
inhabitants of the unique republic of childhood. 
Yet, their cherished ethnic and cultural 
legacies helped to forge an enriching diversity. 
These attributes did not engender disharmony 
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or conflict. Rather, they afforded an emergence 
of the concept of a cultural pluralism within a 
school environment. Accepting this concept as 
I viewed the children now departing from the 
auditorium, I waa reminded of *he words of 
Annette Wynne: 

Ring Around the World 

Ring around the world 

Taking hands together 

All acroes the temperate 

And the torrid weather. 

Ptat the royal palm-trees 

By the ocean sand 

Make a ring aroimd the world 

Taking each other's hand; 

In the valleys, on the hill, 

Over the prairie spaces. 

There's a ring around the world 

Made of children's friendly faces. (2) 

Recognizing these emerging and 
explosive demographic changes in our society 
and in car educational institutions, we are 
confronted with three inescapable 
imperatives. Such imperatives challenge us 
to reassess and to reevahiate our traditional 
educational perspectives. Let us consider these 
imperatives: 

Impi^rative number one: Diversity 
has become a reality as multi-ethnic 
populations change the demographic 
profiles of our educational 
environments. How does such diversity 
affect thv3 perspectives of children, 
librarianc^, and educators in their 
interpersonal relationshipe? 

Imperative number two: Does this 
pluralistic diversity in our school 
populations mandate an educational 
and libraiy renaissance and reforms 
that will alter current educational and 
libraiy ideologies and practices? 

Imperative number three: How may 

we capitalize upon this ethnic diversity 
to integrate multiethnic/multicultural 
literature into our schools' curricula 



and libraiy collections. 

In this triad of imperatives each is 
dependent one upon another. If we are to 
succeed in our educational mission to use 
multiethnic, multicultural literature with 
writing children, our strategies must be based 
upon sound educational and libraiy practices. 
Before we consider of what strategies to 
employ, it is essential to establish the rationale 
for the use of such materials. Thus, we must 
focus upon the implications that are inherent 
in imperatives one and two. 

What are the implications of imperative 
number one? 

Divenity has become reality a$ multiethnic 
populations chjange tke demogrophic pro filet 
of our educational environments. How does 
such diversity affect the perspectives of 
children, librari< and educators in their 
interpersonal relationships? 

In the last twenty years we have witnessed a 
"Population Exploeion** with the arrival of new 
immigrants to the United States. They have 
come from all areas of the globe with a 
migority from the Pt 'f:c tnd Far East. 
Whether they have crossed oceans in a Boeing 
747, entered the States legally from Mexico or 
have crossed the Rio Grande on a compatriot's 
back, ttiey have come consumed with old- 
fashioned aaibitions. On the Bast CJoaat 
refugees from Cuba, Haiti, El Salvador and 
Guatemala have swelled the population 
statistics in several Eastern, Mid-Atlantic and 
Southern States. 

Called the "New Ellis Island,^ 
California has been the gateway to a new 
world for Hispanics, Japanese, Chinese, 
Filipinos, Vietnamese, Koreans, Laotians, 
Cambodians. Otherentrants, nationwide, have 
included Iranians, Armenians, Israelis, 
Samoans, the Hmongs and Arabians. In most 
instances these new arrivals have been 
relegated to a minority status, together with 
the Native American and the African* 
American. What has been the impact of these 
demographic changes upon school populations? 
According to Dr. Chang-Lin Tien, Chancellor of 
the University of California- 
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Berkeley, "By the twenty first century ethnic 
minority youngsters will be m powerful 
presence in the nation's schools^ representing 
about m third of all students.'^O) Further 
findings reveal that in California one of eveiy 
six public school students was bom in another 
nation. V^thin a decade half of the children in 
California will be Hispanic or Asian* 
Symptomatic of the demographic changes is a 
similar profile of Seattle's school population* 
As reported by Dr. James Banks, a foremost 
authority in multiethnic education and 
colleague from the University of Washington, 
'*In Seattle schools, 55% of the 41,000 students 
are from minority groups. The demographic 
shift is also expanding to suburban schools; 20 
percent of the 14,000 Bellevue School District 
students and 16 percent of the 16,000 Federal 
Way students are minority, double the 
percentages from ten years ago. (4) 
William Kendrick, Superintendent of Seattle's 
Schools made the following observation, "Four 
thousand studente-nearly one out of 10 
children in Seattle schooIs*«speak littlo or no 
English. The<5e kids are from dozens of 
countries and speak over 75 dialects^^from 
Vietnamese to Spanish to Farsi. Many of these 
children have never attended school. They 
need special help and lots of attention in order 
to make the transition to a new country and a 
new language. Educating these children is a 
real challenge... (5) 

Additional insights into demographic 
iianges are given in an article, "U.S. 
Population,** in the periodical, American 
Demographics. It is estimated, **In 1990 
African*Americans, Hispanics and Asian youth 
under 18 years of age will make up 31% of the 
total U.S. youth population and 38% by the 
year, 2000.** (6) Also, realize this fact: the 
Hispanic population is growing five times 
faster than the rest of the United Statee 
population. For example, between 1980-1988 
they increased 84%, making a total of over 
19,000,000. While these factors are occurring, 
research has shown a decline in the white 
proportion of the population in the United 
States partly due to this group having fewer 
children and to the fact of aging. 



How does this diversity aifect the 
perspectives of children, librarians, and 
educators in their interpersonal relationships? 
Note some of the perspectives of the children* 
When these youth from diverse ethnic and 
cultural groups leave their homes and enter 
bto the larger environments of communities, 
schools and libraries, they do not come empiy- 
handei They brmg with them a 9€n9e of 
identity y an ethnic background, a language 
in which they take pride. They also possess 
unique cultural traits, a code of moral and 
ethical beliefs, and a social status. 

Regardless of which ethnic or cultural 
groups a child may belong, we must remember 
one important factor. Not one of the numy 
ethnic groups represented by children is 
monolithic, possessing a uniform, intractable 
quality of character. Rather, within each 
group (as it is within society in general), the 
children are uniquely different human beings. 
Similar to aiiy child, each one possesses 
varying degrees of potential for development. 
If we acknowledge this fact then as sensit! /e 
adults interacting with the young, we sHll 
refrain from the temptation to generalize or to 
stereotjrpe anyone group based upon ignorance 
or subtle racist beliefs. We shall also abstain 
from the pernicious temptation to focus upon a 
single individual as one whose behaviour or ' 
performance is representative of an entire 
culture. 

Another deterrent that we must 
eradicate is a mistaken belief that members 
within a minority group cannot express 
contrary views on a common issue. Within the 
same ethnic or cultural group there are as 
many difTerent viewpoints as there are any 
given numbers in a culture. Indecnl, if we were 
to amass the many different vantage points 
and weave them into a mosaic, we would 
extract a rich pattern that reflects variations of 
thou{^t within the same group. This 
observation is substantiated by Michael Novak 
in his scholarly essay, Tluralism: a 
Humanistic Perspective,** included in the 
Harvard Encyclopedia of American Ethnic 
Groups: 

Generalizations about cultural 
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charftcterutioB must . . • observe four otl'^er 
condition*. Pint, in moct complex cultures 
more tb«n one set of cultural ideals is 
available; second, cul'hires are nonnally 
open to change, so that new typeB of 
cultural heroes regularly emerge; third, the 
function of cultiural ideals i^ not to describe 
all members of a society but rather to sin^e 
out, to promote, and to reward certain 
forms of behavior; foortb, each individual 
appropriates the ideals of a nxlture in a free 
and distinctive w&y, sometimes by rebelling 
against them, resisting them, muti'^gthem, 
or playing counterpoint againi. them. 
Wthout denying the force of distinctive 
cultural ideals upon the whole range of 
everyday life of cultures, it i^ important to 
see the viride range of liberty still exercised 
by individuals within then'. It is a mistake 
to apply to individuals the generalizations 
that attempt to define the vrorking ideals of 
a culture; this mistake is properly called 
stereotyping. (7) 

How may we, vicariously, gain 
knowledge of some of the perspectives of 
minority children ae they view themaeivee? In 
addition to personal interviews, there are 
published titles that reveal their insights: 
Here I Am: An Anthology of Poems Written by 
Young People in Some of America's Minority 
Groups, edi^^d by Virginia O* Baron; A 
Screaming Whihper: Poems by Vanessa 
Howard; The Voice of the Children, collected by 
June Jordan and Terri Bush; The Whispering 
Wind: Poetry by American Indians^ edited by 
Terry Allen; Day Dreamers and Nathaniel 
Talking, by Eloise Greenfield; Young Voices, 
collected by Charles E. Schaefer and Kathleen 
C. Mellor; I Am Joaquin I Yo Soy Joaquin: an 
Epic of the Mexican American People, by 
Bodolfo Gonzales. 

From this array of published works, we 
are touched by the thoughts of children: 

Tm No Animal 

What this that came 
through the mail? 
A Letter!!! Yee!!! A letter 
the school sendfi 
note to my 



house like crazy 
They send notes to 
my mother 
like tickets 
to a animal show 
Just because I act up 
a bit that not 
a ticket to 
my performance 
I'M NO ANIMAL 
m NO ANIMAL 
m NO ANIMAL 

(Carlton Minor, age 15) (8) 

Cuban Immigrant 

With eyes red, 
Looking out the window 
out an airplane 
From hi^, to hig^ 
You see the land in which you 
were born. 
Then a tear goes 
From you eye to your cheek. 

And when you arrive 
to the other land, 
You will always remember 
The land in which you were born. 

(Victor Alvarez, Junior High Schooler) (9) 

A young Mexican-American from 
California makeo a plea: Who am I? I am a 
product of myself. I am a prod»:.ct of you and 
my ancestors. We cane to California long 
before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. 
We settled California and the Southwestern 
part of the Uiuted States, including the present 
states of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and 
Texas. We built the missions; we cultivated 
the ranches. We were at the Alamo in Texas, 
both inside and outside. You know we owned 
California - that is until gold was found there. 
Who Am r? Tm a human being. I have the 
eaine hopes you do, the same fears, the same 
desires, the same concern, the same abilities; 
and I want the same chance that you have to 
be an individual. Who am I? In reality I am 
who you want me to be. (10) 
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Gifts of America 

The vmcant lots abundant with debris 

I take as gifts of America to me 

I do not wait for Christxxits or birthdays to 

come around 

But presents are all over, even on the grounds. 

The buildings are gifts, even torn and old 
the hallways are rooms even crude and cold* 
the playgrounds even empty, deprived of 
children's voices 

the children's dead careers deprived of any 
choices 

hatred and scorn and dirt 
tears and pain and hurt 
they come to me 
all free 

gifts of America to me. (11) 

Homogenization 
Little Indian Speaks 

People said, ^'Indian Children 

are hard to teach. 

Don't expect them to talk«** 

On day stubby little Roy 

said, 

**La8t ni^t the moon went 

all the way N^th me. 

When I went out to walk**" 

Peoi>le said, ^'Indian Children 

are veiy silent. 

Their only words are no and 

yes." 

But small rfigged Pansy 

confided softly, 

**My dress is old, but at night 

the moon is kind. 

Then I wear a beautiful 

moon-colored dress.** 

People said, **Indian Children 
are dumb. 

They seldom make a reply." 
Clearly I hear wee Delores 
answer, 

'Yes, the sunset is so good, I 
think God is throwing a 
bri^t shawl around the 
shoulders of the sky.** 



People said, ''Indian Children have no aCfectioi). 
They just don't care for 
anyone.** ^ 

Then I feel Ramon's tiny 
hand and hear him whisper, 
*!A wild animal races in me 
since my mother sleeps 
under the ground. Will it 
always run and run?** 

People said, **Indian Children 
are rude. 

They don't seem very 
bri^t.** 

Then I remember Joe 
Henry's remark 
'*the tree is hanging down 
her head because the sun is 
staring at her. White people 
always stare. 

They do not know that it is 
not polite.** 

People said, **Indian Children 
never take you in. 
Outside their thou^ts you'll 
always stand.** 
I have forgotten the idle 
worlds that People said, 
But treasure the day when 
iron doors swung open 
And I slipped into the heart 
of Pima Land.** (12) 

These are some of the perspectives of 
ethnic minority children as they view 
themselves and interact with others. What . 
are some of our perspectives as educators and 
librarians when we interact with all children 
who come into our presence? We recognize 
immediately that they are different from their 
counterparts of yesterday. They are youthful 
explorers confronting new and sometimes 
frightening frontiers. Their interests, their 
conodrrjB, and their needs have been drastically 
altered by their home, community and 
edutrationAl environments. Social upheavals 
are influencing their life styles; technological 
trends are shrinking their world with its 
widely separated geographic spheres. Daily 
happenings are brought into their homes and 
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educational institutions by means of an 
interlocking ass "tx^ lage of communication 
media. Living rtt -wo worlds - a world of 
childhood and an adult world with its 
dichotomous systems of questionable values 
and misplaced pricritiee» children face the 
seemingly insurmountable task of moving from 
one to another and back again. 

Witness this dilemma in the crises with 
our involvement in the War in the Middle East. 
The veiy lives of childr jn were touched with 
one or both parents, otb.er relatives and friends 
sent to the front lines m the Persian Gulf. 
Elemental fears became magnified. While the 
conflict was beyond their grasp» it was a vital 
concern for them. This was the first 
generation of children that was able to 
comnunicate with their loved ones by 
telecommunicaUon. Some saw brief glimpses 
and heard beloved voices with the exchange of 
greetings and messagBS. In one such letter, 
mne year old Alysson Meiser wrote to an 
American soldier in Saudi Arabia in November, 
1989: 

When I lay in bed at night I gee pictures of 
war avd itufif..Jt'a not an eusy matter to 
take. Every ni^t I pray we won't break 
out into war... I^a kind of icary. But I 
guess I shouldn't be the one to say that 
What are your feelings about Saddam 
Hussein? I feel confused and sad... (13) 

An Islamic child, seven year old Talai, 
described his family's journey to America and 
coming to Seattle: 

It was fun but a little bit sca^. We drove 
to Bagdad firom Kuwait and Iraq. It took 
about 1000 hours. ISy mom had to dress 
like an Arab from Palestine. I lost my 
tooth in Iraq but didn't put it imder my 
pillow imtil we got to America. My mom 
saved it for me but kept forgetting (about 
it). (14) 

Eleven year old Rose Valbracht from Olympia, 
Washington wrote in '^Letters to the Editor": 

BAD BOYS 
GEORGE AND SADDAM COULD USE A 
GOOD TTMEOUT 

Editor, The Times: 



George aiid Saddam go to your rooms! 

In my mother's day-care operation, 
when the little boys are bad, the> have to sit in 
a purple timeout chair and think about being 
nice. They can't get up until they're ready to 
say they're sorry. 

It seems to me that George and 
Saddam must have flunked kindergarten, or 
they would have learned these simple rules 
(from Robert Ful^um): 

"Share everything. Play fair. Don't hit 
people. Put things back where you 
found them. Clean up your own mess. 
Dor/t take things that aren't yours. 
S^y you're sorry when you hurt 
somebody/ 

They must think the Middle East 
desert is a big sandbox whera they can wreck 
each others' cities and towns. But it's not! 
Real people live there and are hurt when they 
do that. 

The whole world would be a lot better 
ofT if Gteorge and Saddam would put away their 
toys and clean up their mess. They should sit 
down and share some cold milk and warm 
cookies, then lie down with their blankets for 
a nice nap. 

When they wake up, theyli feel a lot 
better and we can get back to building a better 
world where we protect the environment, 
eveiyone has enouja^ to eat, and we don't have 
to fi^t over oil. 

•Rose Valbracht, Age 11, Olympia (15) 

Concerned educators, child 
psychologists, television commentators realize 
children were sitting in front of their television 
sets with us. What did they see? How much 
should tliey have watdaed? How much better 
will we be then previous generations in helping 
children deal Trith the savage visions of war? 
Peggy Charren, president of Act* :i for 
Children's Television states, '*Childre ^ don't 
always have the most realistic ideas about 
what they'll see in the TV coverage of a war in 
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vrar from TUmbo' and Top Gun' and 
'M*A*S*H' reruns." (16) Included among this 
youthful population with ite concern relating to 
this conflict were ethnic minority children. 
They also had family members in Operation 
Desert Storm. Indeed, statistics indicated the 
disproportionate numbers of African-Americans 
and Hispanics who made up the American 
armed forces. In addition, Asian-Americans 
and Native Americans were involved. Coupled 
with these personal concerns were the daily 
interactions of minority children with and 
adjustments to their classmates and tbeir 
teadhers whose culture and ethnicity may have 
been different from theirs. How sensitive are 
we, as educators and librarians, in response to 
these challengo9? 

While each one of these children is a 
member of an ethnic minority, do we relate to 
them with the same degree of equity as we do 
to the children from our own backgrounds? Do 
we consciously or unconscious^ label or group 
them according to external factors such as 
intellectual attainment, socioeconomic status, 
noticeable differences in physical features, 
their facility or lack of it in the use of English 
or their misunderstood pattemo of behaviour? 
When they come to us from a previous grade 
level, do we judge them immediately, based 
upon a previous teacher's posithre or negative 
evaluations or do we withhold judgement until 
we have had sufficient time to interact with 
them and to reach our own decisions in 
reference to their potentialities? 

Confronting ethnic minority children 
with our expectations and attitudes, what 
answers can we give to searching questions? 
What do we know about these children as 
human beings who are endowed with 
capabilities, waiting to be tapped? What 
known or covert attitudes do we hold toward 
these claldren that may help or hinder us in 
establishing a needed empaUiy? What is the 
extent of our limitations in knowing and 
appreciating their heritage, their culture and 
cuotoms, their traditions and the uniqueness of 
those attributes that are indigenous to ethnic 
minorities? What can we do to give there 
children needed opportunities to develop better 



unages of themselves? What experiences have 
we devised form what they may get needed 
''feedback?'* What kinds of emotional climate 
have we provided in our schools, libraries and 
communities for these children that will 
facilitate their learning and their personal and 
social growth? Do we expand an equal amount 
of time, energy and enthusiasm with ethnic 
minority children as we do with non*minority 
children? How many of us have attained the 
status set forth by Dr. Benno O. Schmidt, Jr., 
President of Yale University: 

...studying what is ^^utside us in an open* 
curious, even playful, way can give us two 
indiipeniable gifti. One is happdnett. And 
the other is ^e |pft of empathy. Being 
informed of how others do things, how they 
lead their lives... i^ves us not only a deep 
and niyaterious joy but respect for 
othemeM that is essential to moral 
capacity. I insist that an essential part of 
oiu* growth as literate and moral beings 
depends on our ability to grasp another 
person's existence from within..* 

To get inside the skin of another human 
being requires great effort It can result in 
great art The imagination of others is a 
moral as well as an artistic act, and 
intolerance too often is simply moral 
laziness.(17) 

The validity of these trenchant 
observations is realized when we read the case 
studies collected by Charles Silberman in his 
book, CrisU in the Classroom: the Remaking 
of American Education. Replete with pooitwe 
and negative illustrations of teachers* attitudes 
and expectations toward ethnic minority 
students, the chapter, "Education and 
Equality,** should be required reading. Dr. 
James Banks pxx}be8 this same concern of 
positive interaction between teachers and 
students in his classic work* Multiethnic 
Education: Theory and Practice. Further 
guidelines may be derived from Janice Hale's 
hookt Black Children: Their Root*, Culture and 
Learning Styles; Frank Klaasen and Donna 
Gollnick's Pluralism and the American 
Teacher: Issues and Case Studies and Madelon 
Stout et al. Cultural Pluralism in Education: A 
Mandate for Changi:. 
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A circular progreesion from our first 
imperative brings ua into an alignment with 
our second imperative. If the intellectual, 
personal and social needs of all students and 
libraiy users, are to be met equitably, the 
second imperative must be confronted: 

Why does this pluralistic diversity in 
our school populations mandate an 
educational and library renaissance 
and reforms that will challenge curre.^t 
educational and library ideologies and 
practices^ 

In an educational renaissance that recognizes 
students from a wide spectrum of ethnic and 
cultural backgrounds a firamework is needed in 
the words of a teacher ''to weave the rich hues 
of different perspectives throu^out the fabric 
of all the courses that comprise the 
curriculum/ (18) From such a process a 
meaningful structure may be formed that will 
help young learners to avoid... a culture shock 
in their endeavors to evolve a meaningful, 
scientific, humane and moral view of life. This 
concept is substantiated with the following 
observations contained in the book. 
Multicultural Education: Through Competency 
Baaed Teacher Education, edited by William A. 
Hunter: 

Multicultural education rejects the view 
that schools ahoiild seek to melt away 
cultural difierences or the >dew that schools 
should merely tolerate ciiltural pluralism. 
Instead, multicultural education affirms 
that schools should be oriented toward the 
cultural enrichment of all... youth through 
programs rooted to the preservation and 
extension of cultural diversity as a fact of 
life in American society, and it afiBrms that 
this cultural diversity is a valuable resource 
that shoiild be preserved and extended. (19) 

The current impetus to include 
multicultural education in the curriculum is 
not new. Twenty-six years ago a precedent for 
this approach was established with the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1%6, Title IX, Ethnic Heritage Program. It's 
Statement of Policy undergirds the principles 
of multicultural education: 

Vin. TEXT OF THE ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OP 1965, TITLE 
EC 



Ethnic HeriUge Studies Program 

Sec. 504(a) The Elementary and Secondary 
£klucation Act of 1965 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
title: 

TITLE K-ETHNIC HERITAGE PROGRAM 

Statement of Policy 
Sec. 901. In recognition of the 
heterogeneous composition of the Nation 
and df the fact that in a multiethnic society 
a greater understanding of the 
contributions of one's own heritage and 
those of one's fellow citizens can contribute 
to a more harmonious, patriotic, and 
committed populace, and in recognition of 
the principle that all persons in the 
educational institutions of the Nation 
should have an opportunity to learn about 
the differing and unique contributions to 
the national heritage made by each ethnic 
group, it is the purpose this title to provide 
assistance designed to afford to students 
opportunitiec to learn about the nature of 
their own cultural heritage, and to study 
the contributions of the cultural heritages 
of othet ethnic groups of the Nation, (20) 

Authorized Activities 
Sec. 903. Each program assisted imder this 
Title shall - 

(1) develop curriculimi materials for use in 
elementary and secondary schools, and 
institutions of hi^er education relating to 
the history, geography, society, economy, 
literature, art, music, drama, language, and 
general culture of the group or groups with 
which the progpram is concerned, and the 
contributions of that ethnic group or groups 
to the American heritage; 

(2) disseminate curriculum materials to 
permit their use in elementary and 
secondary schools and institutions of hi^er 
education throughout the Nation; 

(3) provide training for persons using, or 
preparing to use, curriculum materials 
developed imder this title; and 

(4) cooperate with persons and 
organizations with a special interest in the 
ethnic group or groups with which the 
program is concerned to assist vhem in 
promoting, encouraging, developing, or 
producing programs or other activities 
which relate to the history, culture, or 
traditions of that ethnic group or groups. 
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(21) 

Documentation supporting 
multicultural education has more recent 
authoritative support as detailed in such 
publications as Multi-Cultured Education: 
Commitments, luues ondAppliccUionM, edited 
by Carl A. Grant; Multicultural Education: 
IsMues and Perspectives f edited by James Banks 
and Cheny A. McGee Banks^ and A Nation at 
Risk, the Imperatives for Reform: a Report to 
the Nation <md the Secretary of Education. In 
Washington State» Judith Billings^ State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction has 
stated) ^^Multicultural education is one of the 
meet important pieces of a curriculum that will 
prepare students for the 2l6t centuiy.** (22) 

If mtilticultural education is to achieve 
mny degree of success^ educational and libraiy 
reforms must reconsider the relevance of the 
following components: 

The Miaaioa Statement of the 

educational and libraiy institutions. 
When was it promulgated? Is its focus 
known and understood by 
administrators^ faculty and staff? Has 
it been reassessed and reevaluated 
within the past five years? Is its 
inherent educational and libraiy 
philosophy compatible vdth current 
societal) technological and pluralistic 
trends? Is it in need of revision to 
effect necessary educational and libraiy 
reforms? 

The Eatoblished Goala of the 

educational and libraiy institutions. 
Do the Goals support the Mission 
Statement in theoiy and in practice? 
Do they provide a clear sense of 
direction for administrators) faculty 
and staff? Have they been re> 
evaluated within the past five years? 
Have new or altered (Soals been 
established for projected plans of 
service? 

The Objectives of the educational and 
library institutions. Do the objectives 



meet the intent of the stated 
goals? Are they stated as long range or 
short range objectives? Are they 
discernible and understood by 
admixiistratorS) faculty students and 
staff? Do they provide an upward) 
progression toward the established 
goals? 

Althou^ the inclusion of multiethnic 
i^ucation in the curriculum has become a 
xziAttdr of equity) there are many educators 
who are reluctant to deviate from traditional 
€;duci\tional philosophies and practices. 
(Confronted with a challenging concept these 
individuals assume a defensive posture and 
present their reservations regarding 
educational reform: 

1. The teaching day is already too full to 
include more material. What changes 
are necessaiy in the teaching methodS) 
instructional materials and resources? 

2. The subject of ethnicity (particularly as 
it applies to minorities) remains a 
foreign and uncomfortable one; thuS) 
what should the curriculum content 
include to help children understand 
some basic concepts related to race) 
ethnicity) prejudice) stereotyping? 

3. Multicultural perspectives are new 
fields for some teachers; thus they are 
uneasy in relinquishing their 
standardized approaches of teaching 
with the traditional textbooks pictures 
of American life. 

4. Some teachers object to multiethnic 
education since their schools lack a 
significant minority population* The 
author) Walter Dean MyeiS) compares 
this argument to **not purchasing books 
by Dickens because there are no 
nineteenth century English children in 
the schools.** (23) 

5. Using materials with multicultural) 
multiethnic themes may prompt some 
teachers to question its suitability if 
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the confcenta are in direct conflict with 
the teacher's mores. 

6. Other teachers may eliminate 
materials dealing with our pluralistic 
society because of a fear of controversy 
and opposition by some school 
administrators, school boards and the 
community. As stated by Nancy 
Larrick, "Some teachers are still 
seeking conventional answers to 
^thetic problems. They are stressing 
fact retrieval rather than critical 
thinking, discovery or change." (24) 

7. Instituting multiethnic education may 
require in-service workshops for 
admimstrators, faculty and staff. How 
much time will this entail? Will it be 
required? When will it have to be 
taken? What will be tau^t to 
implement the program? 

8. Including multiethnic education into 
the curriculum may lead to separatism, 
fragmentation, tmequal inclusion of 
noaterials that represent specific ethnic 
minority populations. 

Overriding such obstacles to the 
concept of multiethnic education is a 
recognition of a cancerous renewal of racism in 
this Nation. Recent decisions of the United 
Statee Supreme Court have set back the gains 
in justice, human rights and civil rights. 
Caught in the vortex of these negative 
developments are children who may be 
targeted as unwilling victims to this 
democi*.tic demise,. Twenty-one years ago I 
was privileged to be an American Library 
Association delegate to the 1970 ^ite House 
Conference on Children. Among the fmdings 
in the document. Report to the PreBident, this 
troubling note became a clarion call for the 
inclusion of multiethnic education in our school 
curricula: 

The richness and contribution of Americas 
varied cultural heritages have still to be 
fully recognized and appreciated by 
educators; European culture has 
traditionally been stressed as if it were the 
only root of America's heritage. This is 



partly understandable since the minority of 
Americas citizens are of European stodc^ 
but it is also most rprehensible since 
America is comprised of millions of people of 
cultxual minoriti^ with age-old traditions 
and cultures of which they are justifiably 
proud, minorities who have helped to build 
this nation and to establish its gbbal 
position. Too often, our images of 
minorities have been grudging and 
superficial, and our teacher training 
institutions and classrooms have reflected 
general ne^ect and ignorance of this 
cultural diversity. This deplorable policy 
must now be reversed, or the turmoils and 
passions now raging in hi^ school and 
college classrooms will be unleashed in 
those on the elementary level. ... The 
teacher who is exposed to...cuItural 
enrichment will become an enriched human 
being; his self-awareness will increase, his 
sense of worth of every other human being 
hei^tened, and he will be able to relate to 
the precious children he teaches throu^ 
human approaches that will spark 
creativity and learning. 

Children, too, exposed to their countr/s 
cultural heritage, will find their horizons 
widened and will respect other children for 
what they are. 

Our American culture must be radically 
transformed. The alternatives are dear, 
our children, our dtizens and leaders of 
tomorrow, will live either in an America of 
ri^teousness or in an America of ruin. (25) 

Using these expressed sentiments as a 
threshold, let us consider our third imperative: 

How may we capitalize upon thi9 ethnic 
diversity to integrate multiethnic, 
multicultural literature into our school 
curricula and into library collections. 

Three migor essentials must be accomplished if 
we are to bring together a waiting child, a 
closed book: 

1. To acquire diagnostic and 
motivational skills and 

competencies. 

2. To expand ariy limited 
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knowledge of children** 
litermtare, particularly, such 
materiab with mult iethnic, 
multicultural themes. 

3. To provide a variety of 
techniqaea to promote the 
inclusion of multicultural 
materialfy into the school 
curriculum and library 
collections for its xise in 
programs of reading guidance. 

A knowledge of diagnostic and 
motivational okillB and competencies require 
the following components: 

^th dlag^ioatic akilla vre must sensitize 
ourselves to see children \nthin the same 
dassroom or library who will possess 
similar or disparate interests, needs and 
concerns. Regardless of their background, 
vre must avoL the *'pit-fall'' to treat them as 
if they are ail alike. We must also become 
cognizant of cultural differences aiui how 
such differences affect behavior, 
interactions with their peers and adults, 
and their responaet; to praise and 
admonitions. 

We must negate the misguided premise of 
advocating a ''color-blind" society. Such a 
practice denies one to recognize the totality 
of a person's identity with a refusal to tee 
and to respect obvioiis physical differences. 
It also requires children to &rsake their 
identities when they enter a dassroom or 
library and to become homogenized to fit an 
Ang^o-American pattern. Pluralism thus 
reverts to an outmoded "melting-pot" 
concept. 

Our mastery of motivational skills will 
determine our proficiency to orient diildren 
into our programs of reading guidance. 
Stimulating and maintaining their interests 
with literature requires a combination of* 
many resources - relevant materials with 
content to which they may relate. This 
includes multiethnic, multicultural 
literature for all children regardless of their 
ethnic or ciltural backgrounds. 

Children will require a firiendly, permissive 



environment to explore literature 
individually or in a group situation. 
Motivational skills will require us to build 
upon and to use the process of inquiry by 
children after they have read a psoi^cular 
book. Such opportimities to interact with 
their peers and adults will stimidate 
spontaneotis discussions of issues or 
problems that may emerge from their 
leading * a book's theme, a specific episode, 
a character's actions, comments or thought 
process. 

Vital to a program of bringing together 
children and adolescents to dosed books is the 
need to expand their limited knowledge of 
literature. In particular, this includes 
materials emphasizing multiethnic and 
multicultural tiiemes. Ck)gently stated by 
Harold Taiyzer 

..Jn a coimtiy where there are massive 
problems of inequity, one can hardly claim 
that children's literature by and of itself 
can alter the course of history. However, 
since our hope is that the reading of books 
can equip a person to deal ^th life better 
by enlarging his understanding of himcelf 
and others, let m applaud and encourage 
the current trend in children's literature 
toward presenting youth with the realities 
of our pluralistic society. It may well be 
that boolcs of this type are helping to give 
rise to a dimate of thou£^t and feeling that 
will make possible the development of the 
new and constructive changes we need so 
badly.(26) 

Accepting this premise our responsibilities as 
librarians and educators are two-fold. First, 
we must make available to readers those books 
that portray, honestly, the ethnic and cultural 
d./ersity of America. Second, we must reveal 
to our youthful audiences the works of creative 
authors and illustitators of intematbnal 
repute. Consider the first responsibility. 

In the spectrum of Americsm 
literature for children and young adults 
recognize the enriching contributions that are 
derived from the works of ethnic minority 
writers and artiste. As they enter into the 
publishing Held, in ever increasing numbers, 
these individuals are bringing perceptive 
insists from different perspectives in the 
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realm of multiethnic experiencee. They draw 
upon their cultural heritages and legacies to 
TOveal unique life styles that share 
oommonalties as well as differences in a 
pluralistic society. They enable readers to 
enter environments and to experience, 
vicarioufily, relationships that will increase 
opportunities to appreciate cultures different 
from their own. Such gleanings from their 
literary adventures serve to entertain, to 
inform, to educate and to foater a sense of 
humaneness toward others. 

From among the many entrants into 
the publishing field, we are indebted to these 
individuals for their literary and artistic gifts: 
Yoshiko Uchida, Ed Young, Kazue Mizumura, 
Taro Yafihima, Laurence Yep, Jose Aruego, and 
Ariane Dewey, Vo Dinh, Tony Chen, Piri 
Thomas, N. Scott Momaday, Jamake 
Hij^water, Rosebud Yellow Robe, John 
Steptoe, Walter Dean Myers, Virginia 
Hamilton^ Eloise Greeniield> Sharon Bell 
Mathis, Julius Lester^ Tom FeelingB, Leo and 
Diane Dillon, Donald Crevrs, Jerry Pinkey, 
Nikki Giovanni, Gwendolyn Brooks, Mildred 
Pitts Walker, Pat CummingB, Mildred Taylor, 
Lucille Clifton, Maya Angelou, Lorenzo 
Graham, Ashley Bryan, Gordon Parks, Carmen 
Lomas Garza, Vera B. ^Uiams. 

Beyond the geographic boundries of the 
United States the literary and artistic 
creations of talented individuals have helped to 
structure a bridge to a world of literatxure for 
young readers. These endeavors to foster 
international understanding axe substatiated 
by Mildred Batchelder in her travel report, 
**Learning About Children's Books in 
Translation."* 

When children of one coimtry come to know 
and love the books and storeiB of many 
countries, they have made an important 
beginning toward international 
miderstanding. To know the classic stories 
of a country creates a climate, an attitude 
for imderttanding the people for whom that 
literature is a heritage. When children 
know they are reading, in translation, the 
tame storeis which children in another 
country are reading, a sense of awarehess 
grows and expands. Interchange of 



children's bcoki between countries, through 
translation, influences communication 
between people of ^hose countries, and if 
the books chosen for traveling fix>m 
language to language are worthy books, the 
resulting communicatiai may be deeper, 
richer, more sympathetic, and more 
enduring. (27) 

Among the book«*lined shelves of 
libraries in Great Britain are the offerings of 
old and new friends of youthful readers: A A 
Milne, Beatrix, Potter, Kenneth Graame, L. 
Leslie Brooke, Kate Greenaway> Alan Gamer, 
John Rowe Townsend, Shirley Hugh^, Jill 
Paton Walsh, MoUie Hunter, Eleanor Faijeon, 
Joseph Jacobs, Roeemaiy Sutcliff, William 
Mayne, John S. Goodall, Edward Ardizzone, 
Helen Qxenbuxy, Nina Bawden, K.M. Peyton, 
Philippa Pearce, Barbara Picard, Pat Hutchins, 
Joan Aiken, Penelope Framer, Charles 
Keeping, Victor Ambrus, Geoffrey Trease, 
Rudyard Kipling, Michael Foreman; Brian 
Wildsmith, John Burnin^am, Lewis Carroll, 
J.R.R. Tolkien, C. S. Lewis, Leon Garfield. 

Journeying into Scandinavia provides 
an introduction to the cultures of its countries 
through the literary gifts of Maria Gripe, lb 
Spang Olsen, Erik Christian Haugaard, Peter 
Asbjornsen and Jergen Moe, Ulf Nilsson, Erik 
Blegvad, Astrid Lindgren, Harald Wiberg, 
Kany KuUman, Hans Christian Anderson, 
Tormond Haugen, Babbis Fries-Baastad, Tove 
Jansson. 

Continuing the odyssey into France 
brings readers into contact with some of its 
authors and illustrators: Jean de La Fontaine, 
Charles Perrault, Joseph Kessel, Paul Bema, 
Albert Lamorisse, Philippe Dumas, Antoine 
Saint-Exupery, Rene Guillot, Michel-Aime 
Baudouy, Maurice Draon. Crossing the Rhine 
River into German apemkicg countries, a 
treasure-trove of literature is revealed in the 
craftsmanship of Hans Fischer, Felix 
Hoffmann, Hans Peter Richter, Hans 
Baumann, Eric Kastner, James Kruss, 
Lizabeth Zwerger, Rudolph Frank, Peter 
Hartling, Jorg Steiner, Rafik Schami, Celestino 
Piatti. Recognition is given to the literature of 
Jan Pienkowski (Polish), Bruno Munari 
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ataly), Alki Zei (Greece), Uri Orlev a»rael), 
Annie M.G. Schmidt (Netherlmnds), E.L. 
Almedungen, Ivan Krylov (RuMim). 

A proper balance to the publications of 
these authoVB and illuBtrators from the 
European continent is attained with emerging 
creative works of individuals from the South 
Pacific and the Far East. Within t^o 
countries, Australim and New Zealand, como 
the literaxy achievements of Joan Phipson, 
Ivan Soutkall, Colin Thiele, Patricia 
Wrightson, Nan Chauncy, Dorothy Butler, 
Robert Ingpen, Charles Mountford, Norman 
Lindsay, Hesba Fay Brinsmead, Mavis Thorp 
Clark, Margaret Mahy, Miriam Smith, Pauline 
Kahurangi Yearbuiy, AB. Paterson, Mem Fox, 
Ron Brooks, Jenny Wagner, H. Langloh 
Parker, Reginald Ottl^, Margaret Sutherland, 
and Eleanor Spence. 

Departing from these countries, our 
continued travel brings us to Japan. In a 
Tolqro children's book stores are displays of 
many titles including the creations of 
Mitsumasa Anno, Shigeo Watanabe, Miyoko 
Matsutani, Issa and Basho (poets), Lafcadio 
Hearn, Keigo Seki, Yasuo Segawa, Momoko 
Ishii, Michio Taleyama, Sakae Tsuboi, Tomiko 
Inui, Nankichi Niimi, Ken Kuroi. 

In the final view of internationalism in 
literature for children and young adults, hands 
are extended across the border between 
Canada and the United States. From this 
Northern Neighbor comes an impressive 
group of authors and illustrators: Christie 
Harris, Jean Little, Monica Hu^^'ies, Kevin 
Msgor, Ann Blades, Elizabeth Cleaver, Peter 
Pitseolak, Brian Doyle, Claude Aubiy, Dennis 
Lee, Barbara Reid, Mlliam Kurelak, Bonn 
Kushner, Jan Hudson, Sheila Burnford, 
Dorothy Reid, Cyrus MacMillan, William Toye, 
Douglas Tait, Carlos Italiano, Ken Nutt, James 
Houston, Marius Barbear, Paula Daveluy, 
Edith Fowke, Mordecai Richler, Ted Harrison, 
Michele Lemieux, Marie-Louise Gay, Eric 
Beddows, Janet Lunn, Stephane Poulin. 

This panoramic but not definitive view 
of the diverse literary contributions of 



American and international authors and 
illustrators supports the evidence that 
multiethnic materials already exist for children 
and young adults in a changing world. Never 
before in the history of literature for these age 
groups has there been such an expansive 
proliferation of creative works with cultural 
colorations and resplendent Math literary and 
aesthetic merit. Responsible writers and 
publishers seek to avoid the trapping of 
didacticism, niessageK>riented themes, and the 
danger of initiating new stereotypes. Such 
approaches have an indefensible intent to 
manipulate young minds with harmful 
subliminal effects. Rather, the desired 
objectives are hones portrayals of interpersonal 
and intergroup relationships that progress, in 
certain situations, from negative to positive 
resolutions. 

As librarians and educators we are 
confronted with this assemblage of invaluable 
resourcee and are faced with the challenge to 
bring together multiethnic literature rnd our 
waiting audiences. Gazing upon our young 
seekers after knowledge, we recognize the 
eidstence among them of unique ethnic and 
cultural diversities. We probe, inwardly, to 
discern our own attitudes and expectations as 
we seek to guide each reader regardless of the 
represented background or heritage. We 
realize our need to expand our knowledge of 
the literature that is made available throu^ 
the writings of new schools of authors, both 
national^ and internationally. If we are to be 
effective in our endeavors, we are committed to 
immerse ourselves into studies of cultures and 
ethnic groups different from our own. This is 
an important component to enable us to 
evaluate and to select such materials with 
sensitivity and objectivity. 

The moment of fulfillment has come to 
share multiethnic materials with children and 
young adults in a changing world. 

Let us become 
Builders of a new dawn. 
Revealing hitherto unknown vistas. 
Depicting many cultures in litera^.ure. 
To intrepid, youthful explorers 
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Who seek horizons beyond known 
horizons 

And worlds far removed 
From fiamlliar environs. 

I thank you! 
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EATING COMPUTERS: THE LIBRARIAN AS WRITER 



by 

Dean Mamey 
Director 

North Central ESD Regional Libraiy 



I have to tell you right up front. I didn't want 
to do this at all. It seems that some 
psychologist somewhere determined that most 
people would rather be shot in the leg than 
have to speak before a group. His thesis and 
conclusion seetxis extraordinarily sound to me. 

However, I was charmed and as we in 
the states 8ay...double teamed. Doris Olsen 
and Lorene Young are two of the most 
charming women Fve ever known. They both 
exude so much confldence and good will that 
around them one feels you could do about 
anything. They understand the personal touch. 
I'm afraid that if they had asked me to stand 
before you and do back flips in my underwear 
while singing Aida, I would have given it a 
good solid try. 

Thank you Doris and Lorene for 
inviting me and thank all of you for being here. 
So here we are. It's after lunch which is a 
'lotorioxis time for speaking. The body's 
natural inclination is to take a nap and yet 
you've good some fool up here doing his level 
best to keep you awake. One of the things I 
know about life is that it is full of paradoxes. 
Contradictions^ things that don't make sense. 
I do not intend to solve this one. If you feel 
moved to sleep go rij^t ahead. If you feel 
moved to stand you can do that too. If you feel 
moved to do back flips in your underwear while 
singing Aida-^give it some thou^t flrst. 

Actually you as educators know that 
lecturing at best has about a 3% retention rate. 
I'd suggest that you go for about 1.5% of what 
I'm talking about. 

Another paradr %..Am I a librarian 
talking about writing or writer talking about 
librarianship? I think therefore I am? And 
why is there no verb in English for what it is 
librarians do? Doctors doctor» nurses nurse, 



writers write and librarians do all sorts of 
strange and silly things. 

I have to confess something else. I'm 
not international. While talking to Doris and 
Lorene I was absolutely covetous of their 
experience of the world as a global village 
where they could truly be at home anywhere. 
I am inspired by all of you who broaden and 
enrich aU of \is by traveling here. I did my 
level best to drive over the pass here today, it's 
about a 3 hour drive and I'll do my best not to 
get lost on the way home. 

When Doris said I probably should 
have a title for my presentation, I hadn't even 
begun to think about it. I gave her what's in 
your program about eating computers. I 
thought it was dead clever and it doesn't have 
much to do with personal touching or reality. 
Another paradox. Fear not. One of the Uiings 
I know for sure is that the Lord works in 
mysterious ways. That which really moves the 
universe loves paradox. It loves things that 
don't n:iake sense. 

So back to who I am. I think I'm more 
of a writer today. You'll notice I'm not wearing 
a tie. Writers don't have to wear ties unless 
they want to. However, I have sensible shoes 
on which is kind of librarian and we're getting 
into the whole paradox thing again and maybe 
it just doesn't caatter. 

I thought of eating computers because 
of my book The Computer That Ate My Brother 
or VOrdinaieur Qui A Mange Man Frere as it's 
known in Canada and France. It's about a 
computer who, well, eats a boy's brother and 
how they boy gets the brother back. I'm also 
working on a forthcoming book; Scholastic had 
told me it would be out this year-1991; but 
plans have changed and they would like to put 
it out in hardback in time for Christmas 1992. 
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It 18 titled The Christmas Tree That Ate My 
Mother. A very wise child asked me why I 
seemed to have things eating members of 
families. I asked him if he'd ever met my 
family. 

Anyway, Pd like to read to you from the 
first page of The CompuUr That Me My 
Brother^^yfhx^ shows a definite feeling for 
beinss that travel 

This story is about my brother and about a 
computer I onoe knew. The computer isn't 
here anymore. (I have wished I could say 
the tsme about my brother.) I don't know 
exactly where it is now and Tve never 
known another one like it. T6 tell you the 
truth, if it still exirts Tm not sure it could 
really be called a computer anymore. 

I keep thinking that one of these days 1*11 
wake up in the morning and there it vdll 
be- just like this dog that used to show up 
on our porch every once in a while. I'd try 
to keep him and make him mine, but he 
would only hang around for a while and 
then he'd disappear. I'd look for him for a 
few dsys but then I'd give up, thinking he'd 
probably been poisoned, or nm over, or had 
moved in with someone else. Then he'd 
show up, hungiy as anything, acting like 
nothing had happened. I keep thinking 
maybe the computer will be like that dog. 
Except the dog finally stopped showing up. 

What I really want to talk to you about 
today is rabbit holes. No, I don't mean literal 
rabbit holes because I don't know, as we say in 
Eastern Washington-diddly^squat-about 
rabbits, but I do know about rabbit holes. 
There are the rabbit holes that computers that 
eat brothers come from. 

I discovered my first literary rabbit 
hole from a primary source. Lewis Carroll's 
Alice in Wonderland. Alice goes down a rabbit 
hole to a world where nothing makes sense. 
Life is total paradox. ]M[yrtIe McKay, the 
wickedest librarian to ever stamp a book, 
couldn't understand why I couldn't read the 
book in one week. She didn't make any sense. 

Oh well, rabbit holes, once I saw them, 
I realized they happen all through life, mostly 



when you don't expect them. Bam! Something 
happens, your life has changed, the 
surroundings don't look familiar and there ure 
strange people doing strange thUigB-«>nothing 
makes sense^-and all you want to do is got 
home. 

Wilting for me is going down a rabbit 
hole. What usually happens is one of my 
characters happens to fall down a rabbit hole 
with me doing my best to stop them; but there 
they nilly willy go, and I have no choice but to 
grab their shirttails and go after them. 

I knew it was happening to Jake Stone 
in The Trouble with Jake's Double when Jake 
thought,'*It's simple. I hate myself. I'm sick of 
being Jake Stone. I've tried to change and I 
can't. I don't like the way I look. I don't like 
the way I act. I dont like the sound of my 
voice. I want to fade out of the picture and let 
someone else be Jake. I've been Jake long 
enough. Lst someone else take a turn.** 

You think I could iiave stopped him, 
but I couldn't. I begged, I pleaded, but no. 
There was too much truth behind what he aaid. 
The Trouble with Jake's Double starts like this. 
Jake Stone was lying on his bed eating 
popcorn and reading a new book he'd just 
checked out of the library. He was reading 
slowly. He wasn't usually a fast reader, but 
this time he vranted to make s\ire that he 
didn't miss a word of this book. The book's 
title was Change Your Mind md You Can 
Change Your World. Jake's world could use 
some chan^ng. 

Jake thou^t he was a nerd, plan and 
simple. He was aure everyone else thou|^t 
so, too and he actually had tome prstty 
good evidence to prove it. Eveiyone picked 
on him, and when they weren't picking on 
him he picked on lumself. He picked hia 
nose till his mother would scream, "It's 
going to bleedr or tmtil his dad would yell 
at him and tell liim to watch out or, Toull 
pull your brains out" Jake also picked at 
his scabs. He had quite a few. he was sort 
of the typti that fell down a lot. A few of 
the kids called him **the mop" because on(» 
while playing basketball in PB, he kept 
getting tied up in his own feet and falling 
down, so finally the instructor said, "We've 
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got a janitor to dean the floors, Stone! 
What do you think you arc? A mop?" 

Jake didn^t think he had too many £nend«. 
He figured that evetyone thouf^t he wan 
too sickening. He was the only kid to 
throw up in the first grade. He vru the 
only kid to vret his pants in the third grade. 

Jake onoe thouc^t he was in love. It was in 
fifth grade. He wrote Jennifer Lake a note 
saying: Jennifer, I think you are beautiful, 
Love, Jake. 

When Jennifer read the note she screaxaed 
like someone had stabbed her. She stood 
up right during school and said, **Jake, if 
you ever do that again I'm going to have 
you locked vp.** Her dad was a policeman. 
Jake didn't think he should take any 
chances. He didn't even give her a 
Valentine during the Valentine's Day 
exchange for fear she might really do it 
Jake tried to not let it bother him when 
people said things to him. He pretended 
«hAt he didn't hear them. Of course he did, 
and it always made his stomach sting and 
hii neck stiff to have someone call him 
creepy or worse. It wasn't like Jake didn't 
try to be better » but no matter what he did, 
things didn't work out. He'd be all dressed 
for school in what he thou^t were perfect 
clothes and someone would say» "Hey, Jake, 
do you have another pair of shoes like that 
at home?" He would look down and see 
that he had put on two different shoes. 
No one else noticed if other people's pants 
were a little too short, but if Jake's were, 
they said, "Hey Jake, where's the flood?** 

Jake felt like he ootddn't put it all together. 
Even if he wore the best clothes he had, 
combed his hair, and had a dean 
handkerchief, something would happen to 
ruin it It ooiild be that he slipped on 
something or tripped over a rock arid put a 
large hole in his pants. 

Certainly if he didn't fall down he wotdd 
step in dog doo. If there was any within a 
five-mile radivm), his feet found it. He 
woidd scrape it off, rub his shoes in dirt 
and then slide them across a mile of graw 
and still someone woidd say, "Mrs. Archer, 
I think someone has stepped in something 
smelly, and it's making me sick to my 
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stomach. May I be excused?** The whole 
dass would turn and look at Jake. They 
knew it was him. 

Bubble gum had a way of finding Jake, and 
of all places it usually found his hair, he 
gave up ever chewing it because it seemed 
that no matter how small a bubble he tried 
to blow> it vjovld immediately get out of 
hand and pop m hb hair. The only way to 
get it out was to cut it out This gave 
Jake's hair a vety unusual look* Jake was 
in the sixth grade, and he wa^^ dear about 
onn thing. He didn't want to be himself 
anymore. He never wanted to feel bad 
again. 

When Jake saw the book Change Your 
Mind and You Can Change Your World on 
the shelf in the library, he knew it was 
what he needed. The cover of the book 
said, Tou can create anything with the 
power of your mind!** Jake knew what he 
wanted to create. 

Jake dreamed of having a double. He 
wished for someone else who looked like 
him. Someone he coiild send places and 
have him do the things that embarrassed 
Jake or made him feel bad. Jake ooiild just 
stay away and avoid evesything unp) easant 
No one would see Jake fall down or see his 
shoes didn't quite match. Nothing woidd 
happen to the real Jake. It woiild happen 
to someone who looked like him. It would 
be like the real Jake didn't exist 

He took another handful of popcorn and 
read. Tour mind creates what you 
experience. Change what you think and 
you change what you experience. Be 
careful! You always get what you want! 
Choose carefully what you want Thou^ts 
are real things." 

You take a wrong turn. You pick up 
the phone. You catch cold. You pick up a 
book. Your sister gets divorced. Your brother 
breaks his leg. Anything can send you down a 
rabbit hole. 

Life is frightening, exciting, 
unpredictable, full of paradox, and rarely does 
it make sense. 
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So let's go back to hovr I came down 
this rabbit hole today. I stand before you as a 
writer and a librarian because I love books. 
Books are my rabbit holes of choice. In an 
article for ALKI, the Journal of Washington 
Libraiy Association^ I wrote about how Fd 
become a book peraon* How...rd rather be 
reading. 

My grandfather Rufus came out west 
as the paid pitcher for the Waterville town 
baseball team. He was good looking^ spit and 
drank a lot-his defect. My grandmother was 
a Worthington from Spokana. SLe was a DAR 
Alcohol would never touch her lips. Her defect 
in her parents* eyes, but my good fortune, was 
her love of baseluill and a particular pitcher. 

Sport is the real drug of choice in my 
family. Spirits and food have their place but 
when you want to get down to that special 
glow, just hand them a ball, any ball. I was 
bom liking sports okay, some better than 
others, but the charge just wasn't there. It was 
my character defect. I didn't have that spark 
that could lif^t up a field at ni^t. I was 
pretty good at hiding it, but not good enough. 
I was inevitably betrayed. 

Books did it. They betrayed me. First 
they seduced me, then they promised me the 
world and then they exposed me. I was caught 
reading in right field. No one ever hit into 
right field anyway. The book was my older 
brother's copy of Catcher in the Rye. The act, 
not the book, was hard to explain. I told the 
coach it was a book on baseball. He believed 
me. I was encouraged to leave the book on the 
bench. Back in right field, I though about dead 
people's skin falling off. Looking over the head 
of the batter* I had a great view of the 
cemetery. 

Maybe it was my Hfth grade teacher, 
Mrs. Anderson's, fault. She said, ''Books are 
your best friends. Always have one with you." 

I read through and away from several 
sports. I got cau^t reading One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo's Nest while skipping football practice. 
^ouVe nuts,** the coach said. I resolved to be 



better and didn't get cau^t during basketball. 

I found there were some sports you 
could read through. It was marginally 
acceptable to fish and read. However, I was 
told it wrecked your concentration. ''On what?" 
I asked as my defect shone like Rudolph's noee. 

If you found a suitable place, it was 
hard to get cau{^t reading while hunting. We 
never shot anything anyway. Family rule was, 
Tou shoot it, you clean it." We walked around 
with unloaded guns. I also had a book. 

Track is good for reading. You're 
always waiting for an event. Swimming is 
lousy. Ski chair lifts have their moments. 

It wasn't just sports I read throu^. I 
also used the fertile ground of the classroom. 
I was kicked out of biology for reading Valley of 
the Dolls. 1 told my instructor it had plenty of 
biology in it. She believed me. 

It was a defect, but my fate, to read. I 
was kicked out of bookkeeping for two weeks 
for laughing at a guy named Jeffrey whc vas 
making noises that sounded uncannily close to 
a bodily function. I was told to report to the 
libraiy for two weeks. I wondered, book in 
hand, "Is this how pleasure and pain get 
confused?" 

I'm still defective. My little brother 
coaches a high school baaketball team. Last 
year, arriving at the district playoffs in 
appropriate team colors of blue and white, my 
mother didn't even say hello. "What's under 
your arm?" she asked. "Nothixig," I replied. 
"You're not going to read here?" she said. It 
was Dante's Inferno. 1 just kept it warm. 

Sports really are quite important where 
I grew up and the family I grew up in. Sports 
have a mysterious religious power and quality 
to them. It doesn't make seiue to me at all. 
You could say sports are their preferred rabbit 
holes. Which is why I have written a book now 
titled The Jocks with the Smelly Socks about a 
young men's basketball team. It again v^as 
supposed to be out this year but Scholastic 
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eaya it will out soon, vexy aooa Publiahing 
is definftely a rabbit hole. Writing about 
sports was an easy rabbit hole to go down 
because of my background* Some of where I 
was made sense-in an absurd sort of wey. 

But writers and I dare say librarians 
arent usually content with normal little safe 
u^bit holes. We Ic^ng for the excitement of 
well, total nonsense and the ability to fi^t 
your way out of il. We are the Rambos of 
reality. This is good, but it sets you apart. 

Writers and I dare say librarians don't 
always feel lik^ they are fitting in. Sometimes 
when I write I feel like I'm from a different 
) *^net. Sometimes when I talk I sound like 
i u from a different planet. I Tan across this 
passage in my book. You, Me and Grade Makes 
Three, a story of two fifteen year olds and 
their romance with eswh other and a woman 
they meet a rest home they are volunteering. 

"What arc you thinking about?'* 

"I've been sitting here thinking about being 
from a different planet,^ ihe said. 

"What if we're all from different planets? 
The reason things don't work out is because we don*t 
belong here. We're not t.i home. Nothing really fits. 
It's like the cartoons where the stork delivers the 
wrong baby. You know, when two mouse parents 
get a baby kitten." 

"How do you find your way home?" I asked. 

"That's the problem," said Linda. "No way 
out. This is it Fit in or else." 

"Or else what?" I asked. 

•Well, I've got it figured out," she said. "It's 
like this, you either fit in or you're out of here. 
There i» no room for mistakes. You don't get any 
chances. You either adjust or die." 

"Some people seem to do okay," I said. 
^Maybe this is their planet** 

She stopped, looked at me, and sighed. 
"But they die anyway. Blows my theory." 

"Or proves it," I said. 



"Nobody fits in." "I'm so depressed," she 

said. 

**Thisisit. Here we arc waiting to turn into 
raisins and die. We're on the Raisin Planet and 
we're stuck." Tm depressed," I said. 

"Of course, you are," said Linda, "what else 
is there to be?" 

"We have to fi|^it it," I said. 

"And how, Ricardo?" she said. 

"Don't call me that," I said. "Youfi^ititby 
being alive, by having fun, by being crazy like 
Gracie. You don't give up." 

The way t j be sane is to be crazy. Now 
there's a paradox. 

So where are we...writer5, librarians. 
World travelers, rabbit holes, sports, books, 
things that don't make sense... 

Person touching, back flips in your 
underwear... 

I'd say we're at the moment of total 
PARADOX!!!!!!! 

Which is good because there is nothing 
leflVvit to gw home. 

Ai J that's where it all started before 
you fell down the rabbit hole. 

As Gracie sa}rs sitting outside in You, 
Me and Gracie Makes Three: 

To get back to where you truly belong you 
have to oome out here. You have to come 
out and talk to the trees and watch the 
buds and feel the air go into and out of 
your lungs. Then it happens. You get 
back. You realize you never l*»ft. It wss 
here all the time but you forgot to look for 
it Your home ui inside you and you are 
welcome at any time. 

Ah, the paradox — thinking you were 
going down the rabbit hole but you were home 
all the time. 
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by 
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The concept of a multicultural society working 
succeflfifuUy in a country such aa Canada, 
which encompasses a population with widely 
varied ethnic backgrounds and languages, 
requires a national policy regarding 
multicultural and racial interaction. Prime 
Minister Pierre E. Trudeau interpreted this 
official policy on multiculturalism when he 
said: 

...there cannot be one cultural polic^^ for 
Canadians of Britiih and French origin, 
another for the original peoples and yet a 
third for all others. For althou^ there are 
^0 official languages, there is no official 
culture, nor dees any ethnic group take 
precedence over any other..A policy of 
multictdturalism within a bilingual 
framework commends itself to the 
govenunent ai the suitable means of 
assuring the cultural freedom of Canadians. 
(Hansard, October 8, 1971) 

Although this challenging policy has 
been in place since 1971, the issues associated 
with multiculturalism continue to be widely 
debated. While many initiatives have been 
taken in Canada, it is the education system 
that has emerged as the primary vehicle for 
promoting the multicultural policies of the 
federal government. The vhbn of 
multicultural education which recogmzes and 
appreciates cultural diversity is widely held to 
have the potential to enrich the quality of life 
for all Canadians. Miriam Yu (1985) states 
that **it affirms that cultural diversity is a 
positive factor for peaceful and harmonious 
coexistence of different individuals and groups 
in our pluralistic society. It prepares 
individuals to truly accept cultural diversity as 
normative and valued in the Canadian mosaic. 
^Multicultural education\..encompas8es more 
than the observance of holidays and festivals 
with the et\joyment of food and dances and 



songs. It is intercultural and global in 
perspective, and aims at the enhancement of 
human dignity, equality and respect for every 
individual regardless of racial, cultural, 
reiigioiis and linguistic dififerences.** (p.3) 

This challenging mission statement, 
while probably supported by most Canadians 
in theory, finds the countxy fallmg short in 
practice. What is the current situation in our 
schools? Are our school library resource 
centres reflecting the change in Canadian 
society in the^r collections and programs? 

The Reality of ai Multicultural Canada 

The composite '*face'* of Canadian society has 
dramatically changed from the earlier bilingual 
bicultural Governmental concept of Clacada. 
The idea of a dual society is no longer valid in 
the light of recent immigration patterns. Keith 
McLeod (1981) emphasizes that, 
**MulticulturaliBm Lb as Canadian a concept as 
there is, because ethnic and racial pluralism is 
a prime characteristic of Canada's population 
To recognize the ethnocultural heritage of 
Canadians does not diminish the fact that we 
are Canadians...*" (p.30) but linguistic 
differences certainly complicate the fact, 
especially for the education systems of our 
country. 

The province of British Columbia is 
also experiencing a changing societal scene. 
Because English is, without question, the 
language of everyday communication 
accompanied by a flourishing French 
immersion program in the schoolsi the notion 
that '"'a bilingual country within a 
multicultural framework' has a connotation in 
British Columbia which is different from other 
provences.** (p.l9) Thus, with the implicit 
understanding that instruction will be given in 
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English, the Advieoiy Committee on Cultural 
Heritage \..believe8 the term 'Education for a 
Multicultural Society* reflects the quality of 
education most appropriate and desirable for 
the diverse natureof British Columbia's people. 
Acceptance of this concept implies strong 
continuing commitments from citizens and 
from government 

a) to become aware of the diverse 
cultures within our midst^ 

b) to learn about and appreciate 
the contributions of people 
from different ethnic origiias to 
the development and 
enrichment of the country, 

c) to be willing to accept diversity 
as one of our richest assets in 
building social cohesion and 
national identity." (1982, p.l9) 

While it is true that the province is 
experiencing dramatic changes ir its racial and 
linguistic composition, this change is chiefly 
felt in the bwer mainland region, that area 
including and surrounding the City of 
Vancouver. Ihis is evident in the 1988 
Vancouver School Board report that found: 

£. In the school district 46.9% of 
the total student enrollment 
spoke English bb a second 
language. 

b. Approximately one of eveiy 
three ESL pupils spoke 
Cantonese as a first language. 

c. Chinese, East Indian and 
Vietnamese languages are first 
languages for over two-thirds of 
Vancou^ * ESL students. 

d. The number of Vietnamese and 
Spanish*speaking ESL pupils 
has XTsen by 68.5% and 94.3% 
since the last survey in 1982. 

e. One-third of the ESL pupils in 
the cify vrere bom outsido of 
Canada. (Reid, 1988) 

The report also revealed that in the 
ESL population: 

a. 36.6% of the ESL enrollment 
spoke Cantonese. 

b. Fui^abi as a first language 



accounted for 9.5% of the ESL 
enrollment 

c. Spanish as a first language 
accounted for 4.1% of the ESL 
enrollment 

d. Italian as a first language 
accounted for 3.6% of the ESL 
enrollment 

The whole question of language looms 
large in multicultural education* In districts 
such as Vancouver, the linguistic needs often 
overshadow other concerns such as the 
recommendation from the Advisory Committee 
on Cultiual Heritage that our sdiools should 
be "incorporating the concept 'of 
multiculturalism* as an essential component of 
the total curriculum..." (1982, p.23) It becomes 
even more important and helpful to educators, 
therefore, to ideniify those areas of curriculum 
such as literature study in which an emphasis 
on multiculturalism can be of benefit to all 
students while meeting specific needs of the 
multicultural community. The case study 
described here provides sudi an opportunity. 

Grade One Study 

This case study was carried out in first grade 
classrooms in schools of <hc lower mainland of 
British Columbia, including Vancouver. 
Considered a macrocosm of cultures, every 
school in this area is noted for having a rich 
cultural blend of children. In one large 
elementary school of over 700 pupils, only 44 
children speak English at home. Some schools 
have as many as 52 language groups 
represented. The 1988 survey of pupils for 
whom English is a second language in 
Vancouver schools, indicates that over 45% of 
the school children in Vancouver come from 
homes where a language other than English is 
spoken. Multi-ethnicify is the norm in all of 
these schools. 

Why Grade One? Gmde One is a veiy 
poignant moment in the lives of both children 
and parents. Children are at that transition 
age between home and school, indeed, for some 
children Grade One may be the first time they 
have been with children and adults of other 
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cultur«6. Furthennore, in Grade One, the 
children usually display mn increased interest 
in literacy activities. Books and reading 
dominate the program and for most children 
learning to read is a symbol of school culture. 
The ntuyority of children can hardly wait to 
learn to read! More importantly, children 
experience corporately the magic of stories and 
text worlds, some for the first time. 

Which language groups did we choose 
for the study and why? After considering the 
linguistic ccmpoeition of the Vancouver School 
District (Reid, 1988), the researchers chose to 
focus on four major linguistic groups. Since 
the leading 'mother tongue' bnguages in 
Vancouver are Asian, children speaking 
Cantonese and Punjabi were selected. Because 
Italian, remains a dominant European 
k;nguage in Vancouver, children speaking tliat 
language were also chosen. Finally, because 
Spanish is the fastest growing language in the 
Vancouver School District, Spanish speaking 
chQdren were included as the fourth linguistic 
group. 

What was the procedv>re for the case 
study? The Grade One study, which took place 
in the spring of 1989, encompassed 18 
elementary schools that had been identified by 
the research departments of the Vancouver 
School Board and the Greater Vancouver 
Catholic School Board as containing a 
representative sampling of at least one of the 
target language groups. 

The first phase of the study consisted of 
interviews with the school principals, grade one 
teachers and teacher*librarians to determine 
their concept of multicultural education and to 
ascertain the extent to which they provided for 
it in their schools. This included reference to 
cross cultural resources available in the school 
library resource centre and specific strategies 
for addressingmulticulturalism in its program. 
This phase was followed by interviews with the 
children to learn about their reading interests 
and experiences. Parents were uIao 
interviewed about their attitudes toward 
reading and the selection of books for their 
children. 



What ia the concept of multicttltaraliam mm 
perceived by temchers» teacher-librarianst 
principalSf mnd pat ents? 

It is reality!'' 

Canadian educators interviewed for 
this study understand multicultiuralism to be 
an ongoing process involvingpeople» languages, 
beliefs, customs and values coming together in 
one placsHSchool, communiiy of country. 
Multiculturalism is a positive process which is 
marked by a ^^celebration of diversity** in which 
each person and each culture has something to 
contribute. 

**A group of people who have oome together 
with customs and cultures to a new country 
having to learn \7hat this new cotmtiy is 
about, and we have to learn about them.** 

"Multicuituralism is what Canada is: A 
country of people who have inmiigrated 
here and wish to maintain a dual identity. 

'^Bringing of cultures together in 
oonununities where there is acceptance of 
values and customs without diecrimination 
of races." 

The loss of Canadian culture in the face 
of trying to accommodate other cultures is of 
concern to some educators. However, there is 
agreement that a multicultural society should 
not interfere with a sense of Caiudian identity. 
Educators are also concerned with helping 
children understand the full meaning of 
Canada as a multicultural society because as 
one teacher states, children often **...8tick 
together in their ethnic groups and think of 
Canada as a language rather than a 
nationality.** 

Educators frequently view 
multiculturalism throu^ the lens of school 
activities and school purposes. In this way 
multiculturalism is both a resource for an 
enriched curriculum, and a critical aspect of 
socialization which schools must model and 
sensitively administer. Principals are unified 
in their view of the school as veiy important in 
the cultural lives of children: 

**Multiculturali8m is a large number of 
diiTerent ethnic groups coming together so 
thst they can learn about each other's 
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similaritiM and difierenoeti different 
varieties of backgrotindi» and try to live 
together and to xindentand each other. 
School ia the perfect vehicle to do that..." 

"Schoob fhoiild take advantage of cultural 
diver8ity..»«chool is a perfect place for 
people to come together and learn about 
each others' aimilarities and differences." 

Primary teachers too, have a broad 
vievr of multiculturaliem, considering it as ''a 
way of life in Canada," yet defining it £s "...an 
avrareness of the different cultures and an 
acceptance and appreciation of them; for the 
children-the stressing of the sameness of 
things-perhape we focus on differences too 
much." 

Teacher-librarians share similar 
descriptions but in addition see 
multiculturalism in the Canadian context as 
"the valuing of all peoples, the cultural and 
value systems of those living in Can^^da." In 
addition it is seen as a "keeping in touch with 
one's ancestral background as well as adapting 
to Canada, yet there is a danger of bringing 
out old hates if you keep too much of the old 
culture." 

What im the role of educators in 
multicultural schools? 

Principals tend to view their role as one of 
leadership, believing that they have "to help 
teachers understand different cultures in 
dealing with children and parents", or "to make 
sure things are well enough coordinated so that 
children don't feel embarrassed as to who they 
are, working toward all children being 
accepted." 

Primary teachers describe their role in 
a multicultural situation with more specificity, 
reflecting an acceptance of similarities and 
differences, as well as a conception of 
themselves as 'facilitators' who helped children 
to develop awareness and appreciation of 
themselves and others. There seems to be a 
strong feeling among primaiy teachers that 
they have the following role responsibilities 
involving multiculturalism in the school: 

To "..incorporate language and culture, 



interactive teaching strategies, and non- 
biased assessment tools." 

"To make certain that children from a 
young age can appreciate difTerences and 
similarities. To show how we work well 
together. To provide a link or brid^ 
between cultures." 

"To help cveiyone become a contributing 
member of our society to the benefit of 
everyone. A community only works if tb" 
contributions of all members are recognized 
and appredated." 

Teacher-librarians perceive their role 
as a dual responsibility, providing resources 
and trying "...to provide a comfortable 
atmosphere so children feel free to come to the 
libraiy." This latter role is also based on a 
desire "to provide a variety of instructional 
methods for teaching children from their 
cultures." They perceive that their "central 
role is to introduce multiculturalism and to 
open people's minds. This is the hub of the 
wheel, and can be done by introducing 
materials and new ideas." 

Teacher librarians are chiefly 
concerned with "...the importance of a collection 
that is on-biased and represents the various 
cultural groups in the school..." This concern 
is also expressed in a realization of the 
recognition of "...cultural backgrounds through 
poetiy and literature such as fairy tales, 
legends and folklore." Liiterature is viewed 
"...as a way of getting in touch with our roots, 
our heritage." 

Thiis teacher-librarians describe that 
part of their role as "gathering books to 
support the social studies program" but they 
make such insightful comments as the need "to 
inform teachers about books from other 
cultures," and "...to...re-educate teachers. One 
of their feelings is If you don't say it well in 
English, you don't know it. I have concerns 
about re8pect...for the individual." Another 
teacher-librarian sums up in a similar vein by 
saymg, "Most teachers tend to be white, middle 
class and don't have an understanding of 
backgrounds of the pupils. We all must 
examine our biases etc, must acknowledge that 
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immigranta make gr^t Mcrifices and mustn't 
put children H the position of having to make 
choice between cultures/ 

How is Multicultaralimn being provided 
for in schoola and school library reaonrce 
centres? 

Educators have been impressive in their 
insii^tful definitions of the concept of 
multiculturalism and in their vision of 
multicultural schools, but there is little 
evidence of a comprehensive multicultural 
avrareness in most of the schools. A truly 
integrated relevant program for all schools has 
yet to be implemented: multiculturaliBm 
appears to exist by default. The data suggest 
that when good things happen, it is a result of 
goodwill and interest on the part of some 
teachers, principals, and teacher-librarians, not 
part of a district or provincial thrust. 

Interviews with educators reveal that 
there are four common approaches to feature 
the multicultural nature of the school. 

!• M^for Events: 

When educators, whether teachers, teacher- 
librarians or principals describe how they 
provide for multiculturalism, it is frequently 
with reference to a 'grand show* celebration. 
These festivities range from one day to one 
week events. Most are designed to hei^ten 
the children's, parents' and community's 
awareness of the multicultural nature of the 
school. 

The most popular types of celebrations 
mentioned are associated with holidays, 
Christmas celebratbns being of prime 
importance. Second in popularity is the 
celebration of the Chinese New Year with its 
appealing Zodiac animals. Other special days 
such as Easter, Thanksgiving, UN Day, 
Chrbt pherColumbua Day, Jewbh New Years, 
Hanukkah, Cambodian New Year, Diwali, and 
Saints' days in the Roman Catholic schools are 
frequently observed. 

A Heritage Day festivity also proves to 
be popular. A day is set aside in the school 
year, usually in February, to recognize the 



mxilticultural aspect of the school and the 
country* Some schools reported having a week- 
long salute to the cultural backgrounds of the 
students. Such a week is hif^lighted by 
special guest speakers, activities, films, 
**friendship meals,** and sports events. Often a 
special event is held during the week to attract 
the parents. This could be an international tea 
hosted by the teacher-librarian in the school 
libraiy resource centre with special exhibits, 
displays and children in ethnic costumes. A 
fairly typical response from teacher-librarians 
is the following: 'We have school displays in 
the hallway, the front entrance, and the libraxy 
with children's work and information about 
cultural events recognized in the school.** 
These diBplays frequently include children's 
artistic interpretation of various countries, 
scenes from their favorite books or topics from 
their social studies program, e.g. games around 
the world. vSome schools also obtained travel 
posters, cultural collections, stamps, and 
artifiacts to feature various countries. 

The great common cultural 
denominator for chik is food! It seems as 
though children delight > learn throuj^ theur 
stomachs, thus educators make food an 
important component of most events. The idea 
that food is the only thing that can hi^li^t 
cultural differences, seems limited and not very 
helpful. 

2. Language Training: 
Althou^ **The smile is the same in any 
language,** language is viewed as a key to 
culture by most educators, and they place 
varying degrees of importance on the use of 
heritage/mother tongue languages in the 
classroom. Many teachers report trying to 
increase the awareness of other languages by 
having children share common expressions, 
such as good morning, good afternoon, thank 
you, etc. Teachers too, try to take language 
lessons from their children and give some 
instructions in other languages. The 
Vancouver School Board employs translators to 
assist with improving communication with 
parents, thus all newsletters and general 
correspondence from the school to the parents 
IS written in several languages. One school 
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has some aspecta of assessment done in the 
mother tongue. 

3« School Frograma: 

Educators frequently refer to the multicultural 
portion of the social studies program. This ia 
particularly true of the primaiy program sine 
it is family oriented. Peter Spier's book, 
People^ is frequently mentioned as a starting 
pomt ''...to introduce the study of geography 
and where people are located as well as 
clothing and food.** 

In an attempt to capitalize on the 
students' interest in various activities, around- 
the-world studies are carried out with such 
topics as games around the world. This 
approach is often expanded to include other 
interests of the children such as birds, toys, 
ships, and clothes. 

A challenge reported by several 
teachers is the curricular implication of the 
limited awareness of Canadian culture 
exhibited by many of the young children. Some 
of these children ''...often lack experiences and 
lack concepts, such as swimming at the 
seashore-they just haven't done it. Their 
vocabulary is not developed, such as a 
knowledge of zoo animals. The children are 
dependent on their parents, who are busy 
working and do not have the opportunity to 
explore their environment-to find out what the 
world iB like. In class their faces show this 
lack-blanks! We take the children on field 
trips to study the community, to provide the 
common experience which many of them do not 
have. We go to Stanley Parl^ the SPCA, to 
Safeway and for a walk on the sea wall. We 
also went to a farm selling pumpkins to get 
pumpkins for Halloween." 

Several teachers mentioned the study 
of different countries taking place in the upper 
elementary grades. Schools with large number 
of Italian children, for instance, report 
including dances such as the tarantella in the 
physical education program, and studying and 
attending the opera. The Barber of Seville, for 
a specisd visiting production as part of the 
music program. 



4« Resources: 

Educators enthusiastically explain about their 
idea of inviting parents to share their culture 
within the school. What is not made clear is 
the number or frequency of such visits. After 
the initial emphasis placed on ttie idea, subtle 
time references suggest they are few and far 
between. It is reported that parents help with 
ethnic cooking in the classes and bring objects 
from home to share. Principals respond with a 
desire "to reflect the community throu^ 
support and participation in community 
events." 

The teachers in the study all report 
that the children went to the school library 
resource centre for books. Many also comment 
favorably on the use of the public library by 
the children as a source for books. Relatively 
few specific titles are given by the teachers 
ether than their use of folktales. "The library 
has a lot of books on other cultures, and the 
children bring their own to class." 

Teacher and teacher-librarian 
awareness of relevant titles, particularly for 
the four language groups in the studty 
(Cantonese, Italian, Pur\3abi, and Spanish) is 
not impressive. They appear to be unaware of 
the Canadian Children's Book Centre's Share 
Our Story: Canadian Multicultural Books for 
Young People (1988). This finding is reflected 
in the comments of teacher-librarians: "Few 
teachers have their own cultural materials. 
Some use the library and bring books into their 
classroom. The libraries are not generally well 
stocked because of funding. Some teachers 
seem unaware of what the library has in its 
collection." This contributes to a sense that, 
"the use of books is limited, it seems, to specific 
cognitive purpose rather than as a means of 
ongoing aesthetic sociaNemotional 
development. Books are used to develop 
concepts and vocabulary about other places, 
other experiences (e.g. zoo, seashore, store) 
because the parents are too busy working. 
They do not have the opportunity to explore 
their environment and find out what the world 
is like." 

Primary teachers are very concerned 
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that moflt of the books are at the intermediate 
level of reading ability, and that there is a lack 
of reading material for primaiy children. Some 
text materials were available but the sparsity 
of text, the overgeneralization of comments, 
and the mundane use of language made them 
undeeirable. 

A most serious finding of this survey of 
multicultiu^al education is the distutbing lack 
of reeources available for multiculturalism in 
the primaxy curriculum. It is evident that 
there is a serious shortage of titles , particularly 
related to the experiences and countries of the 
Spanish*cpeaking children living in Vancouver. 
In contrast to the Hispanics of the United 
States, many of these people come from 
Central and South America. The urban U.S. 
scene is not relevant to their experiences. If a 
child does not recognize herself in a book, how 
can we expect her to relate to the story? 

What can Teacher-Librarians Do to 
Promote Multicultunilism in the School? 
Teacher-Librarians, in their role as curriculum 
leaders, have the opportunity to dramatically 
influence the multicultural r^ature of 
instruction offered within the school. Initially 
they can focus the attention of the 
administration and staff on the need to have a 
written policy on multiculturalism which 
reflects their views. At the same time they can 
place emphasis on the importance of developing 
a supportive multicultural environment, with 
meaningful interaction between parents, 
teachers, staff and students. This atmosphere 
may be enhanced by organizing teacher 
inservice on multiculturalism and establishing 
a multicultural committee to develop an 'action 
plan' for the school which encourages greater 
cultural participation and focus. The 
cooperative efforts of teachers and teacher* 
librarians planning together combines the 
knowledge of the students with the knowledge 
of curriculum and resource to develop a more 
effective integrated program. Thus, 
multiculturalism becomes a planned yet 
natural part of instruction and evetyday school 
life. 

The collection of the school library 



resource centre is critical to the development of 
a supportive multicultural environment. It 
forms the cultural wealth for units of study 
and enhances the literaxy awareness of 
children. There resources are crucial to the 
entire concept of multiculturalism and teacher- 
librarians need to ascertain that their selection 
policy states the need for careful consideration 
of materials so as to avoid stereotypes and 
inaccuracies. Provision should be given for a 
broad variety of culturally-baj^ materials in 
a variety of formats and media. Special care 
needs to be placed on a media collection which 
features minority children portrayed 
reaufi>.l<^lly, so that their self-concept may be 
enhanced and the notion of diversity be 
considered normal. 

Heritage language collections mxist be 
^ven added emphasis. Many of these 
resources should be in the mother tongue of the 
children so that they and their parents may 
feel more valued and involved. This coincides 
with the schoors multi-lingual communication 
program with parents so that there may be a 
better understanding of what is happening in 
the school. Vancouver schools have travelling 
sets of heritage language books, reflecting the 
most frequently spoken langtiages spoken in 
the community. These boxed sets of titles 
remain in each school for approximately one 
month. It should be noted that it is Easier at 
present to obtain foreign language materials 
from specialized bookstores and jobberc 
because the demand for them is rising 
significantly. A good bookstore will also help 
vrith the selection of these materials so that 
titles may be purchased which will have appeal 
to the children. 

Literature is a significant component of 
the cultural milieu in which children grow and 
develop, form their attitudes and ideals, and 
enrich their capabilities. Positive experiences 
with literature contribute to a child's growth 
and development of feeling and empathy. 
There is noihixigmore important that teachers 
can do with children than to read aloud to 
them. Thus, teacher-librarians can encourage 
teachers to endeavor to use literature which 
develops an understanding of literacy heritage 
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and reflects a wide spectrum of traditions and 
values. Contemporaxy fiction would be 
included as well as folk and faixy tales, 
historical fiction, poetry and information books. 
Teacher-librarians must give priority to their 
ever^expanding collection of folktales from 
around the world. It b only with a large 
collection that comparison of editions, 
interpretations, motifis and universal elements 
can be undertaken. A greater emphasis should 
be placed on the similarities rather than on the 
differences in the tales. Finally, a return to 
traditional storytelling sessions should be 
encouraged as these compliment most units of 
study and add cultural component to the 
literary experiences of the children. 

Multiculturalism is enhanced when 
educators through their daily interacts wiJir 
children and parents foster those values which 
place a high priority upon the development of 
understanding and respect for others. 
Literature, reading and library resource centre 
experiences contribute to a multicultural 
envirormient and play an essential role in 
making children and their parents feel 
accepted and valued. It is possible for teacner- 
librarians to influence and shape existing 
practices and attitudes within schools. They 
must assume responsibility for leadership. 
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Literature offers one important means of 
providing the personal touch to school libraries 
in a diverse world. By reading about 
characters with whom they can identify, 
children and youth can better understand and 
articulate their own experience. Reading 
stories about people outside their immediate 
group, whether in the same country or far 
away, makes the experiences of others more 
vivid and personal, thereby encouraging 
empathy. 

Nigerian children^ literature can play 
a role in fostering this process, both within 
Nigeria and beyond. In Nigerian school 
libraries, literature can help children 
understand themselves and others in a complex 
and heterogeneous society. The same 
literature can make the lives of Nigerian 
children and youth more immediate and 
understandable to those on other continents. 

In this paper I wish to ex|)lore the role 
of Nigerian children's literature in this dual 
process. I will focus on realistic fiction for 
children and youth between the ages of nine 
and sixteen. To begin, it may be necessaiy to 
trace the development of this literature and 
provide an overview of its range. 

The History of Nigerian Children^a 
Literture 

Nigerian literature for children and youth, in 
written rather than oral forms is, like that of 
other African countries, basically a 
phenomenon of the last thirty years. The 
beginnings of its development coincided with 
the attainment of independence (Schmidt 
1987). There are several reasons for this. 
Independence brought increased awareness of 
the need for Nigerians to have their own voice, 
to offer Nigerian children literature growing 



out of their own background and experience 
and giving expression to African values and 
culture. They felt the need for "a literature 
written by African authors, illustrated by 
African artists and published in Africa for 
African children" (Schmidt 1987, 237). This 
was related to dissatisfaction with the existing 
fare available to children. Aside from the 
foreignness of the titles, those depicting Africa 
offered stereotyped views and were pervaded 
with racism, in obvious or subtle forms (Becker 
1973; Shaw 1983). The famous Nigerian 
novelist (Thinua Achebe has traced his writing 
of children's books to the racism, "poison** as he 
calb it, he discovered in the books his young 
daughter was reading (Achebe 1987). In 
addition to these, the rapid expansion of 
education following independence increased the 
need and the market for reading materials for 
schoolchildren. 

Children's literature began to appear 
about 1960, although a handful of titles were 
written earlier. The body of literature has 
continued to grow in spite of economic 
difficulties. Based on her analysis of African 
Books in Print, Schmidt (1987) found that the 
production of children's roaterials was the most 
rapidly growing segment of the African 
pidblishing industiy: while the publication of 
children's books, excluding textbooks, has a 
threefold increase between 1975 and 1983, 
African publishing as a whole had only a 
twofold increase. 

The early Nigerian titles were 
primarily for children in the upper primaiy 
and junior secondaiy school (grades 5*8, or 
ages 9«13). Most were folktales, simple 
adventure stories or tales of school life. A 
number were by welMuiown writers for adults, 
such as Chinua Achebe, Qyrprian Ekwensi, 
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Nfcem Nwankwo» and more recently Buchi 
Exnecheta and Ifeoma Okqye, who like Achebe 
felt the need for a Nigerian literature of 
Nigerian chUdren. The 1970^8 and 1980*8 
broui^t increasing numbers of writers for 
children and increasing variety in themes and 
treatment. There are now more stories of 
eveiyday life, more stories exploring problems 
of growing up» and more stories examining 
societal problems. There is even a new title of 
science fiction set in Nigeria in 3500 A*D.! In 
a recent biblbgraphy of Nigerian juvenile 
fiction which aimed to be as comprehensive as 
possible^ I found 187 titles in basically three 
categories: fantasy/folklore (65 titles)^ 
adventure (68 titles), and stories of everyday 
life (54 titles). 

Recent years also brought development 
of youth literature, aimed at adolescents in 
secondaxy school Many of these, like the 
juvenile titles, are in series, such as 
Macmillan's Pacesetters, Longman^s (Song 
Series and Paperback Publisher's Egret 
Romance and Thrillers. As the last-named 
series indicates, the youth novels follow the 
familiar patterns of romance and adventure, 
with other titles which cannot be easily 
categorized. A number involve such themes as 
crime» the Nigerian Civil War, inter-ethnic 
relations, poverty, marital conflicts, true and 
false values, etc. The attached annotated 
bibliography of some recommended titles gives 
an idea of the range at both levels. 

Providing the Personal Tout ^ 
WiHi this overview in mind, let us turn to a 
consideration of the literature in li^t of the 
theme of this year's conference. I will discuss 
the depiction of three areas: (1) the Nigerian 
setting, both physical and cultural; (2) 
problems of growing up; and (3) social values 
and issues. How can Nigerian children's 
literature provide the personal touch to school 
libraries in a diverse world with respect to 
these three areas? 

1. The Nigerian Setting: Physical and 
Cultural 

What is Nigeria like? What is life in Nigeria 
•like? Nigeria is a large, poprlous countiy. 



diverse in geography and culture. 
Geographically, it ranges from near desert in 
the north, through vaiying types of savannah, 
to heavy forests (now sadly depleted) near the 
coast. The human environment is equally 
diverse, with comparable variations in 
architecture and dress, to mention two of the 
more visible aspects. 

A national motto is "unity in diversity.** 
Nigeria has at least 250 languages, some 
spoken by millions and others by a few 
thousands. The picture can be simplified, no 
doubt oversimplified, by looking at the countty 
in terms of the three former regions: (1) the 
North, associated with the Kausa^Fulani group 
and Muslim religion; (2) the West (actually 
southwest), made up of Yoruba-speaking 
peoples of mixed religious afSliation; and (3) 
the East (actually southeast), predominantly 
Igbo and (Christian. The picture has become 
increasingly complex in recent years with the 
creiition of states breaking up the seemingly 
monolithic re|spiono and the self«assertion of 
minorities, who often differ in language^ 
culture, religion and political affiliation from 
the previously dominant group. 

Ethnicity is a touchy issue, with "state 
of origin** being a key factor in school 
admissions and employment. As a result, 
stereotypes, prejudiceb and resentments often 
characterize attitudes toward other groups and 
many children lack knowledge and 
xmderstandingof fellow Nigerians. Many lack 
meaningful contact with people outside their 
own group and the neglect of histoxy and 
geography in recent years has furthered 
reduced their knowledge of the rest of the 
countxy. Literature might offer one way of 
overcoming these barriers and of personalizing 
the experiences of fellow Nigerians, of 
providing the personal touch in a diverge 
world. These issues will be discussed further 
under the third point. 

For children in other parts of the world, 
there is often a similar lack of knowledge and 
understanding of Africa and Africans. It is 
surprising and unfortunate that Africa is still 
viewed by many as the land of Tarzan, jungles, 
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Mvage tribMmen and wild animak. These 
stereotypes and a pervasive racism show up at 
all levels^ beginning with picture books for 
young children* Nigerian children's literature 
mi|^t again provide a more adequate view of 
African realify and personalize the lives of 
Nigerian children for children on other 
continente. This is not their intention, and I 
find that f t strength. These books were never 
written to teach anyone about Africa. In this 
they differ from the adult novels of^authors 
sudi as Chinua Achebe and others, who were 
writing at least partially for an international 
audience, and American children's books 
intended to give American children a positive 
view of Africa. Nigerian children's books were 
intended for Nigerian children, and the setting 
is to some extent taken for granted. In terms 
of Betting, the authors have no point to prove, 
no axe to grind: the setting is merely the 
backdrop for the story. Many are not detailed 
as to the physical environment or intricacies or 
culture. What they do reveal is the ordinary, 
eveiyday environment of Nigerian children** 
home and family, life in the community, school, 
work and play, travel and adventure. 

Let us take a few examples from the 
various types of juvenile and youth literature. 

Unoma 

Unomahy Teresa Meniru (Macmillan 1976) is 
a typical stoiy of school and eveiyday life. One 
popular theme in Nigerian children's literature 
is the struggle of a poor child to go to school. 
Unoma is typical of these, except Unoma is a 
girl, sent to school by her father after he is 
cheated as a result of illiteracy, thb runs 
counter to the usual practice of the time (1940s 
and 1950e) when boys were usually sent to 
school, since girls were expected to marry and 
leave the family. A bri^t and plucky girl, 
Unoma gets into one scrape after another. As 
a result of running back to school to collect her 
forgotten handvrork, she is falsely suspected of 
stealing school money, until her information 
and the efforts of her family and the school 
authorities expose the real thief. Rushing 
home from choir practice in a rainstorm, 
Unonui and her friend face almost equal 
danger from goat thieves they recognize and a 



tree struck by lightning. On a walk to a 
distant school to take examitutions, 8h() almost 
drowns while rescuing a classmate. Back at 
home, she carelessly starts a kitchen fire which 
almost kills her baby brother. In the end she 
passes her exams and is sent on to secondary 
school for teacher trainmg, where her 
adventures continue in Uncxna at College. 

Set in Igboland during the colonial 
period^ the book incidentally reveals such 
aspects of life and culture as the routines of 
school and family life; relationships between 
hiisband and ^e, parent and child; the 
practice of cooperative labor and methods of 
settling disputes within the community. For 
example, in the be^nning just before Unoma is 
told she is going to school, we have this 
exchange between father and daughter: 

Hovr does anyone expect me to eat from a 

plate I cannot see?" complained her father. 

1 do not want to swallow bonet» Unoma! 

Can^t 3rou get a stand for this lamp?" 

Quietly and sulkily she got the stand for 
the lamp and placed the lamp on it 

'You know one things Un::ma/ continued 
Ikemefuna, "growing tall is of no use, if you 
leave your brains behind." (pp. 5-6) 

After her father has retired to his house and 
Unoma and her mother are in bed, Udego 
advisee her daughter. 

Your father means well. He mif^t seem 
hard at times but his is kind. You are a 
woman. One day you will many, and 
husbands are ten times worse than 
fathers." 

In that case," replied Unoma, "I shall not 
many.** 

"Let^s leave it at that,** said Unoma's 
mother. "Nobody Mrants you for a wife at 
present" 

Unoma smiled in the darkness. It was 
always the same with her mother, (p 6) 

Sauna, Secret Agent 

Or, to take another example of juvenile 
literature, Sauna^ Secret Agent (Arewa Books 
1981), one of a series of Sauna books by Dan 
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Ful«ni» is a typical adventure story. Sauna is 
a school dro{K)ut with a penchant for 
attracting adventure. In this stoiy his uncle's 
rich friend invitee Sauna to Jos to help imcover 
the enemies who are destroying his business. 
Until the end one is never quite sure who is 
working for whom, but Sauna evenUiaUy helps 
uncover the mystery, just barely escaping with 
his life. 

Set in northern Nigeria, the story opens 
with Sauna taking part va a ceremonial horse 
display during the Muslim Sallah festival. We 
then follow Sauna on « lonyride to Jos: 

The manmiy*waf;X)n was climbing up the 
hilli which markeii the beginaingof the Jos 
plateau; and Uden under its heavy load of 
■tacks and paMengers, it creaked and 
groaned at evezy twiat in the road* 
The lorxy is stopped by a policeman, who 
rightly insists it is overloaded, but is amenable 
to an ''arrangement.** Continuing on their way 
they round the bend overlooking Jos: 

There, spread out below them in the 
shimmering heat hazt, were the shiny tin 
roofii of the dty of Jos. They teemed to 
spread out in all direction!, reflecting the 
heat in a great silvery, dazzling i^are. 

'lUi," muttered Sauna. Itfs a big place, a 
veiy big place." The lony woimd iti way 
along a twisty road, lined with the wrecks 
of all kinds of vehicles which for one reason 
or another had never reached their 
destination. Huge lorries and trailers were 
stuck in the most extraordinary situations 
and positions. Cart and busss, some 
scarcely more than heaps of twisted rusty 
metal, stretched in endless lines on either 
side of the road. 

The derk turned to Sauna. ''It looks as 
thou^ we must be thankful if we get into 
Jos at all, judging by the number of people 
who never did." 

In the course of his stay in Jos, allusion 
is made to the typical drees, style of houses, 
work routines such as the vromen pounding 
corn, the horse stables, pay office, market and 
street. In time he is sent to stay with Fulani 
herders living near land the AUisgi hopes to 
explore for minerals. He discovers the secret: 
another businessman wants to keep his find of 



uranium hidden so he can sell to the hi|^est 
foreign bidder. This is a common theme in 
Dan Fulani's books: the collusion between 
unpatriotic Nigerians and unscrupulous 
foreigners in such practices as importing 
banned pesticides or promoting formula over 
breastmilk. Primarily, however, this b an 
exciting if slij^tly improbable adventure story, 
which incidentally gives a view of northern life 
fiuod culture. 

Felicia 

A third example, this one at the level of youth 
literattu^, is Felicia by Rosina Umelo 
(Macmillan 1978), set in eastern Nigeria at the 
end of the Nigerian CivU War (1967-1970). 
Felida, a former secondaxy schoolgirl, returns 
from Red Cross Service in the war sad and 
secretive. It soon becomes apparent that she is 
pregnant, but she refuses to reveal the 
circumstances. Her scandalized family sends 
her to live with a relative, a nurse working in 
the state capital Bnugu. She has her baby, 
returns to school, and is eventually found by 
her dead fiance's family, who wish to 
acknowledge both Felicia and her child. 

The book reveals the courage of people 
in re-building their lives after the devastation 
and dislocatbn of war. It shows the effect of 
war on societal values and norms, with 
violations of the sexual mores, breakdown in 
diflcipline, and increased incidence of such 
crimes as robbery. It shows the callousness of 
peers in upholding conventional morality. It 
also describes the urban setting in working 
class nei^borhoods. For instance, the 
following passage introduces an attempted 
robbery of Felicia's compound in Enugu: 

So the alow weeks paised until at last it 
was late September. The nif^t wai heavy 
with thimder and the lightning flashed in 
■trips between the wooden louves of the 
shutters. Felicia was restlessly awake. She 
found it moat difficult to sleep when Ngozi 
vrai on ni|^t dut^' and she was alone in the 
two rooms. The heat of the bedroom 
seemed imbearable. Sif^ung, she dragged 
her heavy bo<ity off the mat and got up. 
Perhaps if she sat for a while in the yard 
she mif^t feel cooler and more ahle to 
sleep. She opened the door quietly and 
came out on bare noiseless feet 
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Ttier© vmM no one in the yard. Evexyone 
hai gone iniide long ago. She heard the 
watchmen at the end of the next street 
ttnking the hour, one, two, three. It wai a 
thin and lonely sound* There was no noise 
from the watchmen who wore on guard in 
their own street. 

Trobably sleeping," thought Felicia, 
envying anyone who could get to sleep at 
all. She listened to the uneuy silence of 
the town and the distant rumble of thunder 
that was too far away to bring much hope 
of rain. 

Then she heard another noise. At the mr in 
gate of the yard there was a powerful but 
stealthy grating and scraping of the wood 
from the other uide of the lock. Felicia 
stood immoving, then she crept to the 
kitchen and poked up a piece of firewood, 
a short branch that fitted her grasp, (pp. 
67-68) 

Felicia's boldness in \ct? iking the robbers and 
raising an alarm bu\<sb her landlord and 
neighbors. But the book is primarily the stoiy 
of Felicia's tac^ determination to persevere, set 
against thb bbckdrop of the war and its 
afte;Tnath. 

Shi 

A fourth example of setting h provided by Sisi 
by Yemi Sikuade (Macmillan 1981). Ibrahim, 
t fifteen-year old from a Muslim family in 
northern Nigeria, travels south to attend school 
vhile living with the family of his father's old 
friend. He travels by train, sitting for the first 
time next to a young girl he does not know, a 
girl who is not or "^f his sisters: 

The sun v low, and the evening sky 

was dari over the sprawling 

savannah The details of the 

landscape v .rely discemable. He 
pushed his h it of the window and the 
unruly wind hod furiously at him, 
blowing his cloth js about. He loved the 
feeling...When he finally ttimed away from 
the window his eyes fell on the girl, who 
was now gently nodding her head in a deep 
slumber. He sat down carefully, trying 
hard not to disturb hen Their carriage 
rocked sli^tly, and the movement sent her 
slumping agtfinst his shoulder. Ibrahim felt 
a strange tighteninf; in his stomach. He 
wondered what people would think but, 



frx>m his furtive glances around, it seemed 
that no one was looking in his direction, 
(pp. 17-18) 

This passage, with its evocation of the passing 
landscape and the first tentative stirrings of 
sexual attraction, brings lu; to our second 
theme» the experience of growing up and 
developing new relationships. 

2. Growing Up 

Many books for children and youth concern 
aspects of growing up and the developmental 
tasks associated vrith pre-adolescence and 
adolescence. A number of authorities have 
considered the relatioirvship between pre* 
adolescent/adolescent development and 
literature (Carlsen 1972; Compton and Skelton 
1982). Nigerian books also relate to the 
process of growing up and give a particular 
manifestation of this universal phenomenon* 
One study carried out at the Uni ersity of 
Nigeria (Onuora 1988) looked at the relevance 
of Nigerian juvenile Action to the 
devebpmental tasks of pre^adolescence. In 
particular she considered acceptance of the 
physical self (featured in only one book), 
achieving independence, developing new 
relationships and gaining awareness of so< \etal 
issues and values. 

In looking at the titles of four 
publishers, a total of 42 novels, Onuora found 
that achieving independence was a 
predominant theme. Thb can be seen fr^m the 
fact that in 22 of the 42 books, the main 
character lived away from parents, either in 
boarding school (more common in the past), 
with relatives or with people not related tc> the 
family. While this is not unusual in Nigerian 
society, the proportion of children living away 
from home is much hi^er in the literature 
than in real life. Many fictional characters 
were forced by circumstances to take care of 
themselves, as in the case of kidnapping (The 
Drums of Joy, The Boy Slave) or the death of 
parents (A Welcome for Chijioke). 
Independence is also exhibited in the many 
adventure stories, which wo noted earlier make 
up over one third of the total. This pattern 
continues in youth literature, where many 
young people leave home to seek their fortune 
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or are forced out on their own by adverse 
circumstances. 

Related to the theme of achieving 
independence, the aame study found 
considerable attention paid to relationships, in 
particular to relationships with parents and 
the conflicts that often arise between pre- 
adolescents and adults. While some of these 
ar« rather stereotyped, ofTeringfor example the 
wicked stepmother of folklore for a flesh and 
blood human being, others (like the 
Motor Mechanic) encourage understanding of 
such relationships. This concern with 
relationships continues in the fiction for youth, 
with the focus shifting toward relationships 
between the sexes (Akpan 1987). We will look 
at throe examples. 

Stepping Out 

An example of some of these themes** 
independence, relationships with parents, as 
well as societal values and the finding of a 
vocation-is provided by Stepping Out, a work 
of juvenile fiction by C3heryl Obele (Macmillan 
1988). Amos and Rot^ Nweze, a medical doctor 
and lawyer, return home to Nigeria after years 
in London. After hearing friends' tales of the 
doctor^s son who has joined a band and the 
reverend's daughter who operates one-room 
beauty parlors all over town. Dr. Nweze 
becomes anxious over the future of hii^ twelve* 
year old son Sunday. And with good reason, 
for while Sunday's father iB determined his son 
should follow the footsteps of one ? his 
patents, Sunday has a secret love for art: 

After three dmyi in his father's compoimd 
and a sin^e day in his mother's down the 
road» Sunday was still happy and excited. 
It was as if he had discovered a treasure, a 
fortune of new and different things to 
draw... 

But there was a price to pay that Sunday 
had not been avrare of. Day after day, he 
had to study what he saw aroimd 
him...Watching was completely half of any 
artwork he did. So, unlike Jane, who 
diattered and amused all the home people, 
or Chuba, Ike and the twins, who climbed 
and dashed about, Sunday was believed by 
all to be sad and sulking. 



Vfhen Dr. Nweze learns of his son's 
interests, he is furious and doM everything he 
can to re^lirect him. In the end Sunday proves 
himself, by winning a contest at school and 
identifying the thieves who burgle their home, 
and Dr. Nweze concedes that Sunday fills his 
own shoes better than he would anyone else's. 

This is a vital ifsue in Nigeria, where 
many parents feel they should direct their 
children's choice of a career and where the 
range of acceptable careers is often very 
narrow. Many parents feel they can and 
should mold their children into anything they 
wish. But it is also unfortunately true that the 
econDm^' and the employment situation tend to 
restrict one's choices. In this case Sunday 
finds a was to pursue his talents, with some 
promise of financial success, and Dr. Nweze 
learns to accept his son's individuality. 

Time Changen Ye$terday 
At a slightly more mature level, Time Changes 
Yesterday by Nyengi Koin (Macmillan 1982) 
relates to accepting change and new 
relationships. The story involves Tayo Browne, 
a young widower with two daughters, who falls 
in love with Kofo, his younger daughter's 
teacher and a single mother whose fiance died 
in an accident. While the younger daughter is 
delisted with the success of her match- 
making, the adolescent daughter Joy becomes 
so hostile that Kofo breaks off her engagement. 
Gradually, but very gradually, her neighbors 
and maternal grandmother lead Joy to 
understand that "time changes yesterday," that 
she can not expect her father to grieve forever, 
that he needs the loVe of a woman, and that 
his new love for Kofof does not negate his love 
for his daughters or memoiy of their mother. 
But it takes time and patience before Joy is 
able to accept her stepmother's friendship. Joy 
finds that, like her father and stepmother, she 
must learn to put the beautiful buu lost past 
behind her and accept new relationships and a 
new family composition. Finally, she is able to 
re-assure Kofo's six-year old son that his 
position in their new family is also secure. 

The story is set in the Yoruba west, in 
Lagos » but the focus is on human relationships 
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rather than the physical environment. It 
oonceniB a situation which many young people 
have to face^hanges in the fiimily-both in 
Nigeria and the rest of the world. 

Broken Promime 

Another youth novel concerned with changing 
circumstancee and relationships, but with a 
lees positive conclusion, is Broken Promise by 
Adaeze Madu (Paperback Publishers 1986). 
Bernard and Chinyelu Oparn return to Nigeria 
with their three children after years of living 
in London (a similar situation to Stepping 
Out). 

They have based their future on family 
promisee of a job which never materializes. 
Ri^t &om their arrival, the children^ wuc 
have never known Nigeria, and even their 
parents, experience culture shock. Bernard is 
cau^t between his immediate and extended 
family. He eventually succumbs to the 
pressures of his people, trying to assert control 
over his vdfe and children and losing them in 
the process. For they are used to other ways 
and are not about to accept Bernard as lord 
and master and village norms as law. 

For instance, Lucy» the daughter, 
overhears her cousins saying that her father 
has agreed to send them to university, 
information she shares with her mother, who 
initially cannot believe it: 

"Oh, they must have been talking about 
something else. Your Daddy wouldn't 
commit ub so deeply mthout discussing the 
finances with nid.** 

"He woiddn't have done in England, but tlie 
times they are a-changing!" her dau^ter 
observed. "Look at me. Smelling of onions 
as if Fd been making moi*moi all my life. 
But if it had been left to Uncle Elias, he'd 
have insisted on a pestle and mortar and a 
kitchen full of wood-smoke for genuine 
cultural suffering. You still aren't doing 
your duty and training me properly I'm 
afraid." 

She chattered on while Chinyelu pondered 
this latest bit of news. (p. 136) 

Broken Promise also brings out the 
tensions caused by class diiferences, for 



Chinyelu's family is more affluent and 
outward-looking than Bernard's. The 
disappointments they encounter, difficulties of 
a4iu8tment» expectations of the home people, 
an resulting clashes break up what had been 
a happy family. The novel is very eflfective, 
thou^ it is written firom the point of view of a 
"been-to** (a Nigerian who has spent years 
abroad) and provides a critical rather th4n 
sympathetic treatment of the village mentality. 
While Broken Promiwe is an extreme example, 
Od^ide (1982) found a strong bias in favor of 
middle^lass occupations and lifestyle to be 
general to juvenile fiction, with success in 
school as the gateway to a ^orious future. She 
raises the dilemma of how this literature 
affects the msgority of young people with little 
hope of such accomplishment. This brings us 
to— 

3. Societal Values and Issues 

In addition to achieving greater independence 
and developing new rela^ionahips, « 
preadolescents and adolescents are 'cemed 
with developing a scale of values, de\ sloping 
attitufles towards social groups and 
institutions, and discovering a working 
philosophy of life (Havighurst 1972; Marshall 
1975). These concerns are likewise reflected in 
their fiction. 

Chike and the River 

Works of juvenile fiction tend to set forth such 
basic and traditional values as courage, 
perseverance, honesty, kindness and loyalty to 
the community (Onuora 1988). Miller (1981) 
has pointed this out with reference to Chinua 
Achebe's Chike and the River (Cambridge 
University Press 1966), in which the 
traditional Igbo values of hard work, 
perseverance, honesty, self-respect and 
individual initiative are held up for children as 
appropriate to a modem setting. Chike» a 
village boy v^o moves to the large market city 
of Onitsha to attend school, longs to cross the 
River Niger and see the other side. To do this 
he must get the fare of one shilling. The 
attempts of a classmate to acquire money 
through stealing and deception are condemned 
in strong terms. Chike also finds that going to 
a money-doubler, begging and borrowing are 
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inappropriate methodB. It ia only when he 
discovers work bb a means to earning money 
that he achieves hie goal. Once acroes the 
river, he becomea a hero by bringing a gang of 
thievee to justice, upholding societal values in 
a dramatic way. This is typical of Nigerian 
juvenile fiction, in which crime and wrong- 
doing never pay (althou^ disobedience in the 
quedt for independence may be forgiven), 
goodness and hard work are rewarded, and 
justice is always done. 

One finds a striking contrast to this 
attitude in some of the youth literature. While 
Osa (1985) has pointed out the strong, even 
heavyhanded, didacticism of some novels, 
exemplified by such titles as The Wages of Sin, 
others display a certain moral ambiguity. Such 
books provide an insightful analysis of 
contemporary Nigerian society and the limited 
choices it sometimes offers. Necessity or 
expedience overwhelm traditional morality. 

Have Mercy 

For example, Mariom Macham, the hero of 
Hcwe Mercy by Joseph Mangut (Macmillan 
1982), is the only hope of his widowed mother 
and family, but he has to leave school for lack 
of money and loses his chance for a job. 
Desperate over his responsibilities, he 
determines to break in and steal the money of 
a beer parlor madam. Afterwards, he struggles 
with himself: 

..J3tealing u bad? He shook his head. He 
had been taught that atealing was bid, but 
ymm it actually bad comidering hit situation 
and this hard mercilets vrorld in which we 
live? Wasn't it rather the survival of the 
fittest? Wasn't it a brave private war 
waged by one individual against the 
ii\ju8tice of wealth and poverty? And what 
was wrong with the type of theft he had 
committed? A woman who had always been 
evading the law deserved what he had 
done. (p. 24) 

But like Chike, Mariom goes on to 
bring a ruthless gang of criminals to justice, 
striking a blow on behalf of the downtrodden 
who had lost lives and property to these evil 
men. The question lingers: can stealing be 
justified? Another Mangut novel. The 



Blackmailere (Macmillan 198."^) raises similar 
questions concerning ix\justice and corruption. 

Etbu, My Love 

The heroine of Evbu, My Love by Helen 
Ovbiagele (Macmillan 1980) faces a somewhat 
shnilar dilemma. Evbu, a sixteen-year old 
from a poor but loving family, wants more in 
life than anear^ marriage to a village teacher. 
Enter Jide, a pre*medical student who 
encourages her to seek a new life and further 
education in Lagos. She runs away from home, 
gets settled with Jide's help, and gains 
admission to a commercial school. Her 
problem is that she has no means of pajdng the 
fees. Her roonunate Edith clues her in: Evbu 
can join her in going to the nightolub and 
spending the night with suitable gentlemen. 
She vnll soh^e her problem and Jide need never 
know. Evbu feels imcertain and guilty, but she 
gets the zroney for her fees and continues to 
support herself through this means. It's all so 
easy. She meets a decent Australian 
businessman and her problems are over. There 
is one embarrassing incident: Jide lator finds 
out and humiliates her publicly. But he, 
faithless as ever, has already decided to marry 
a doctor from his own area. 

Much lator, when Evbu confesses to her 
fiance, an African-American friend of the now 
dead Jide, he laughs: 

What about me? If I told you half the 
things rdbeen up to in my younger days, it 
would make you shudder. But my pride is 
that I was able to come out of it all 
unscathed. It war all part of growing up 
and my parents were very patient and 
tolerant about it.. .What you did, you did out 
of necewity. Even if you did it out of a 
sense of adventure, it atiU does not 
nutter...If you've learned a leeaon from 
something that happened to 3rou in the 
pait, then tbal^a fine, but don't keep 
dwelling on it. (p. 140) 

Sensible advice, but can only the well-off afford 
morality? Can one come through certain 
experiences with only scratches on the surface? 
Wae prostitution, even genteel prostitution, the 
perfect solution? Literature which raises such 
questions can assist youth in sifting values and 
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couBidering the dilemma0 posed by real life. 

Inter-ethnic and inter-religious 
relatione are central issues in Nigeria, as in 
many parts of the world. One would never 
guess tiiifi, however, from most of the ju ^enile 
fiction. If ethnicity is referred to at all, it does 
not go beyond Emeka» Taiwo and Ibrahim 
playing together happily in boarding schocl, 
distinguishable only by their names, 
lixceptions are A Difficult Choice by Aishatu 
Sadiq (Macmillan 1982), which describes a 
northern girl's growing sense of ethnic identity 
as her family moves from a village to Kano, 
and Together Again by Idowu Afolalu 
(Macmillan 1983), which concerns the 
adjustment of a Ibeen-to' Nigerian and his 
African-American wife to Nigerian life and 
culture. 

All You Need Ib Love 

A few of the youth novels take a closer look at 
the problem. Several concern inter*ethnic love 
and marriage. For instance* Siei involves the 
love of Ibrahim, a Muslim northerner, for Sisi, 
a Christian and Yoruba southerner. Their 
differences, however^ are not problematic. 
Ibmhim's mother sets the tone when her son 
first leaves for the south: 

Let me tell you something my son. People 
are basically the same, no matter where 
they come from. People start to talk about 
tribes and sections when they are really 
looking for a shield to cover other people's 
eyes and so prevent them from seeing 
throu^ their greed, conceit, thirst for 
power, or just simply fear. (p.l5) 

Ethnic differences also have little impact in 
Evbu, My Lovtt where even the distance 
between African and African-American culture 
is bridged with ease. 

A less sanguine picture is presented by 
All You Need U Love by Nyengi Koin 
(Macmillan 1987), although here too, the lovers 
emerge triumphant. Tokoni Beaton, an ^jaw 
secretary, becomes engaged to Tolu Johnson, a 
Yoruba doctor. In spite of fears for her 
dau^ter's happiness, Tokoni's widowed mother 
accepts the match, but not so Tolu's tribalistic 
and snobbish parents. Not only is Tokoni non- 



Yoruba, she is just a secretary. The resulting 
pressures cause friction, often occasioned by 
small ethnic differences, until Tokoni decides to 
move out of Tolu's life by secretly transferring 
from Lagos to Port Harcourt. But their love 
remains firm and his parents eventually come 
round. We are led to believe they live happily 
ever after. 

Patience, Boy, Patience 
Another novel that considers ethnic and 
religious differences is Patience, Boy, Patience 
by Gideon I. Gagu (Macmillan 1988). Tvro Tiv 
teenagers (from the Nigerian Middle Belt), 
lorbee and his sister Adoo, are orphaned and 
cheated of their father's property by a greedy 
uncle. As a result, they decide to follow the 
nomadic cattle herders with their father's old 
friend Mallam Shehu, ttiou^ he is a Muslim 
from the far north. In order to fit in with the 
herder's society, and because he finds 
Christians like his uncle compare unfavorably 
with a righteous Muslim like Mallam Shehu, 
lorbee converts to Islam. In time they follow 
the herders home to the north, and when the 
childless Mallam Shehu dies, he wills his 
property to lorbee. But lorbee, thou^ a 
Muslim, is still a Tiv and an outsider. A 
northerner who hopes to displace him and 
acquire the property arouses sentiment against 
the outsiders. Many deaths result, but in the 
end lorbee is vindicated and wins acceptance in 
his new home. 

Althou^ it is not stated explicitly, 
experience show^ lorbee that good and bad 
people can belong to either religion, and that 
only a few like Mallam Shehu lead lives 
completely guided by their faith. This open 
acknowledgment of ethnic sentiments and 
religious influence b almost unique in Nigerian 
youth literature. Yet these are the issues that 
threaten Nigeria's future. Religious tolerance 
is undermined by the views of extremists, 
certain government policies, and periodic riots 
in the north, in which Christians, their 
property and places of worship are the primaiy 
victims. The portrait of Mallam Shehu and his 
vrife gives a much more favorable view of Islam 
than the somewhat jaundiced view of many 
Nigerian Christians. Literature could at least 
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provide the opportunity for children and youth 
to get to know the beet of their neis^bors. 
Events in the news continue to remind ue of 
the dangers poeed by rmcial prejudice, ethmc 
hatreds, and religioua intolerance worldwide. 
In other countries as well, the personal touch 
offered by literature could further intercultural 
understanding. 

Final Conaiderationa 
I have stressed that Nigerian literature for 
children and youth is written with a Nigerian 
audience in niind, thou^ it can be read and 
eiyoyed by young people eveiywhere. This 
orientation has several implications for its use 
with an international audience* In closing, I 
will mention three: level, background and 
attitude. 

Lievel 

Becaiise English is a second language to most 
Nigerians, the reading level and complexity of 
the books is generally not as high as books for 
comparable ages in, say, t^^ '^ United States. 
This is especially true of the juvenile fiction 
titles, which tend to be short (60-100 pages) 
and uncomplicated. English-speaking children 
would be lUcely to read them at the lower end 
of the age range, i.e., eig^t or nine years. In 
Nigeria as well, children in university 
communities have gone through the juvenile 
titles and on to youth literature by the end of 
primaiy school. Slower readers overseas 
mij^t, however, find these books just right in 
reading level at the specified ages. 

Background 

Being written for Nigerians, these books take 
certain aspects of tiie culture and environment 
for granted. Foreign children would not, for 
instance, know a character's ethnic identity 
from his name or xuiderstand the meaning of 
the occasional Nigerian word like moi-uioi 
(bean pudding). A few of the books also have 
brief exchanges in Pidgin English. I do not 
believe these elements interfere significantly 
with understanding, but others from outside 
the environment would be i^ a better position 
to judge. 

Attitude 



I have emphasized the diversity of Nigeria. It 
follows that no one title can adequately cover 
Nigerian reality: individual titles maybe set in 
any part of the north or south, in urban or 
rural areas, m the past or present. A single 
title seen in isolation may give a false 
impression, if it is taken as the whole picture. 
Furthermore, these books were not intended to 
portray Nigeria in a favorable light: the 
unadorned reality is there for all to see. The 
authors depict Nigeria as th^ it, giving an 
uncensored and sometimes critical view* These 
books are, therefore, unlikely to meet the needs 
of those ¥*io are looking for propaganda rather 
than literature. Nor b there any guarantee 
that those who approach this literature with a 
prejudiced eye wUl not go away with their 
prejudices intact. 

Literature of this kind is for those who 
want to know and understand more of the 
human condition, to enter into the life 
experience of others, people veiy different yet 
very like themselves, and to seek a broader 
perspective for grappling with values and the 
dilemmas of social and moral life* For such 
people Nigerian literature for children and 
youth can play a valuable role in providing the 
personal touch in a diverse Nigeria and a 
diverse world. 
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Africa, 1967, 61p.(Rapid Reading). 
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Heinemann Educ, 1971, 78p. 
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1973. 66p. (Palm Library for Younger Readers). 
Iheanyi's adventures in Enugu's Cotl Camp at 
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Emecheta, Buchi. The Moonlight Bride, GUP, 
1980, 77p. (Masquerade Books). 
The girls wonder who is the new bride due to 
come to the village by moonli^t? 

PulaniDan. The Price of UbeHy. Hodderand 
Stou^ton, 1981. 89p. 

An American businessman tries to sell his 
dangerous pesticides in Nigeria, but is 
overtaken by tragedy. 

Fulani Dan. Sauna, Secret Agent. Arewa 
Books, 198L 104p. 

Sauna untangles the mysteiy behind the 
misfortunes destroying Alhsgi's business and 
helps save the day. 

Iferenta, L The Young Breed. UPL, 1986, 95p. 
(Rainbow Series). 

Obi and his gang of friends have revenge on 
their minds as they approach the principal's 
house by night, but events place them in the 
unexpected role of heroes. 

Jacoby, Jean. Abimbolu. Hodder and 
Stou^ton, 1965. 112p. 

On his way to Yaba to start school, Abimbolu 
gets entangled with a gang of criminals. 

Meniru, Teresa. T/ie Dmms o/'Jqy. Macmillan, 
1982. 91p. (Winners). 

Young Nnenne escapes from the kidnappers 
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who carried her to far-avray Calabar and is 
cared for by kind miAsionariee, but it takee 
xnapy years to find her ovm family. 

. Ibe the Cannon Bey. African 

Universities Press, 1987. 66p. (African Readers 
Ldbraiy 29). 

Ibe is poor and cannot go to school, but his 
^mvexy saves his village from enemy invasion* 

. Unoma. Evana, 1976. 58p. (Evans 

Africa Library). 

Unoma finds adventure as one of the few girls 
in her village to attend school. 

. Unoma at College. Evans, 1981. 76p. 

(Evah)B Africa Libraiy). 

Unoma leaves home and finds adventure and 
success at boarding school. 

Nwankwo, Nkem. Tales Out of School 
African Universities Preos, 1963, 90p. (African 
Readers Libraiy 2). 

Bayo goes to a boarding secondary school and 
has mai^ experiences with his class mates. 

Nzekwu, Onuora and Crowder Michael. Eze 
Goes to School. African Universities Press, 
1963, 1971. 76p. (ARL4). 
Though poor, Eze overcomes poverty to earn 
himself an education m primaty school. 
Regional variations are sei>n m Sani Goes to 
School and Akin Goes to SchooU also co- 
authored by Michael Crowder. 

Obele, Cheryl Ann. Stepping Out. Macmillan 
Nigeria, 1988. lOOp. (VWmiers). 
His parents expect him to follow their footsteps 
but Sunday has his own plans. 

Ofurum, Helen. A Welcome for Chijioke. 
MacmUIan Nigeria, 1983, 92p. (Winners). 
Ch^ioke's 4ying mother charges him to seek 
out the father he has never met, but this is not 
an easy task in crowded Lagos. 

Okoro, Anezi. Febbechi Down the Niger. 
Nwamife, 1975, 116p. 

An expedition down the River Niger by canoe 
brings many adventures to Febechi and his 
friends. 



Okoye, Mary. Kukoeo-Koo! Macmillan 
Nigeria, 1982. 82p. (Winners). 
The seven members of Secret Council unlock 
the mystery behind the slow progress in 
building a girls secondary school in their town« 

Onadipe, Kola. The Boy Slave. African 
Universities Press, 1966, 112. (ARL 12). 
Shettima is kidnapped into slavexy and taken 
far from home, but after many trials he fmds 
his vray back* Having gained his freedom, he 
fi^ts against slaveiy in The Return of 
Shettima. 

Sikuade, Yemi. Ehanna and Friends. 

Macmillan Nigeria, 1978, 72p. 

(Winners). 

Ehanna's gang of friends are always up to 
mischief until they are kidnapped for sale into 
slaveiy over the border. 

Solaru, Lanna. Time for Adventure. 
University Press, 1983, 124p. 
(Masquerade). 

A fossil kola nut and mmor road accident 
catapult Maxy, Taiwo anil Audu to the year 
3500, when they must save the earth from an 
alien invasion. 

Solaru, Lanna. The Twine Are in Trouble. 
University Press, 1983. 60p. (Maaquerade). 
When Taiwo and Kehinde are sent to ask their 
uncle's help to get out of one scrape, they keep 
falling into others. 

Youth Fiction for Ages 12-16 Years 

Alkali, Zaynab. The Virtuous Woman. 
Longman Nigeria, 1987. 88p. (Gong). 
The usually routine journey from home in the 
North to school in Lagoe brings tragedy and 
romance to shy Nana Ai. 

Bamisaiye, RemL Service of the Fatherland. 
Macmillan Nigeria, 19B5. 108p. (Past and 
Present). 

During their national youth service, six young 
people outgrow their student irresponsibility 
and learn to appreciate their vhole nation. 

Gagu, Gideon L Patience, Bqy, Patience. 
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Macmillan Nigeria, 1988. l«9p. (Past and 
Present). 

Orphaned and cheated of their inheritance, 
lorbo and his sister foUovr the herders to 
northern Nigeria and overcome initial obstacles 
to make a new life for themselves. 

Koin, Nyengi. All You Need h Love. 
MacmiUan Nigeria, 1987. Tokoni, an Wavr 
secretary, and Tolu, a Yoruba doctor, find love 
crosses ethnic lines, but it is not eai^ to 
convince Tolu's parents. 

Koin, Nyengi. Time Changes Yesterday. 
Macmillan Nigeria, 1982. 115p. (Past and 
Present). 

A schoolgirl matches her widowed father with 
her pretty, young teacher, but the older oister 
takes time to ad(ju8t to new relationships. 

Madu, Adaeze. Broken Promise. Paperback 
Publishers, 1986. 162p. (Egret Bomance and 
Thrillers 9). 

A Nigerian couple and their three children face 
many acUustments upon returning home after 
years in London. Cultural shock and 
misunderstanding eventually break up the 
family. 

Mangut, Joseph. The Blackmailers. 
Macmillan 1982. 112p. (Pacesetters). 
Is Dauda failing to get ahead because the odds 
are stacked against him or because of his 
weaknesses? Is he ultimately caught because 
crime doesn't pay or because he fails to share 
his booty? An exploration of corruption and 
ii\)ustice in modern Nigerian socieiy. 

Mangut, Joseph. Have Mercy. Macmillan, 
1982. 132p. (Pacesetters). 
Mariom Macham faces a desperate situation 
and sees stealing as his only alternative, but 
he goes on to bring ruthless criminals to book. 

Ohuka, Chukwuemeka. The Return oflkenga. 
Macmillan Nigeriia, 1980. 96p. (Past and 
Present). 

The warrior Igbonoba is determined to succeed 
the dying Eze Igwekala in place of the King's 
10*year-old son. 



Okoye, Ifeoma. Men Without Eart Longman, 
1984, 164p. (Drumbeat). 
When Chigo returns from Tanzania, he finds it 
difficult to a^jvist to Nigerian's mad scramble 
for wealth and impossible to divert his elder 
brother from a course which Chigo is sure will 
destroy him. 

Okpi, Kalu. The Politician. Macmillan, 1983. 
130p. (Pacesetters). 

Chuka Nduma uses the same ruthless means 
to gain political power as he did to gain wealth 
in business. 

Ovbiagele, Helen Evbu My Love. Macmillan, 
1980. ISOp. (Pacesetters). 
Evbu runs away to find a new life and further 
education in Lagos, but she discovers the way 
is not easy as it seemed. 

Ovbiagele, Helen A Freeh Start. Macmillan, 
1982. 118p. (Pacesetters). 
Osifo and Ndidi did not get on when they met 
as teenagers but found a new relationship 
when working together years later. 

Sikuade, Yemi. Sisi. Macmillan, 1981. 92p., 
(Pacesetters). 

Sent from Zaria to study in Lagos, Ibrahim 
falls in bve with the shy Sisi. 

Thorpe, Victor. The Worshippers. Macmillan 

Nigeria, 1979. 156p. (Pacesetters). 

In the hospital after losing his leg to a 

crocodile, Paul Okoro tells his exciting tale of 

mysteiy and dangers on the back streets of 

Ibadan. 

Umelo, Rosina. Felicia. Macmillan, 1978. 
126p. (Pacesetters). 

Felicia returns from her Red Cross service in 
the Nigerian Civil War sad and pregnant, but 
refuses to name the father until she herself 
receives a surprise. 

Umelo, Rosina. The Finger of Suspicion. 
Macmillan, 1984. 144p. (Pacesetters). 
Agu's good luck — a promotion, his wife's 
pregnancy* acceptance of his book for 
publication - starts as his maid disappears, 
and nei^bours spread rumours of jiyu. 
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REPORT FROM THE TOKYO ASSOCIATION OF HIGH SCHOOL 

TEACHER-LXBRARIANS 



by 

Ikuko Sagae 

Tolcyo Association of Hi^ School Teacher-Librarians 



Introduction 

About 98.4% of school libraries in Japan now 
have their own libraries. The enactment of 
school libraiy law in 1953 contributes to this 
high percentage. This article reports on school 
library activities in current educational 
situations by taking as an example the library 
at a public high school in ToIqto. 

The Law of School Libraries 
When I was a first grader at junior hi^ school, 
English and reading classes were my favorite 
ones. I read many novels by E^i Yoshikawa, 
Kei\ji Mgramoto and Tolstoi, etc. in reading 
classes. Until that time, many kinds of books 
including reference materiab had been 
collected in the school libraries due to the 
enactment of school library law. 

The school library law describes the 
school iibrary as a basic and essential 
institution. The law was designed to promote 
education in school: to set up the library and 
teacher-librarian in the school. In addition, the 
law describes that the administrator of the 
school has to make an effort to fulfill his duty 
for expanding and maintaining the library as 
his responsibility. 

In rw.pect to the management of the 
school library^ the following four items were 
designed in the law: 

1. Collect materials for the use of 
students; 

2. Make library catalogues and 
organize the materials; 

3. Organize such services as 
readings studying, movies, and 
exhibitions; and 

4. Instruction of library use. 

In respect to the teacher-librarians wi , 
took the most important role in school library, 
they were not employed until 1960 because of 



the delay in their traming. 

The Institution and Equipment at the 
High School in Tokyo 
The number of public hi^ schools set up by 
the goverimient of Tolsyo is 218 (including 
commercial and technical senior high schools). 
All 218 high schools have their own library 
located in quiet places. 

According to the standard for school 
libraries established by Tokyo, the size of 
library at high schools which have 27 classes 
(in this case, the number of students is 1^300 
in grades 1 to 3) is 422 square meters. (In 
Table #1, Hi^ School F has only 18 classes, 
and High School I is now plarming to expand 
the library.) The libraries at high schools of 
the same size as these in Table #1 average 
about 30,000 books> and the library budget is 
about 3,500,000 Japanese Yen (See Table #1). 

The libraries contain a circulation desk» 
browsing comer (room)) reference comer, book 
shelves, reading comer (room), study room for 
groups^staffroom, stack room» etc. The^ical 
examples of layout are given in Charts #1, #2, 
and #3. 

The Management of the Library 
Not only the efforts and devices by librarians 
but also the considerations of the users' 
opinions and their attainment are necessary for 
effective management of the library. There are 
some groups organised to attain these 
objectives, such as the library commission 
(student representatives) and the library board 
(teacher representatives). 

The library commission (students) 
organizes many kinds of activities^ for example, 
reading, lectures, exhibitions, and movies 
under the direction of the teacher-librarian. In 
the process of selecting books, there are active 
arguments among students, and students' 
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opinions are filled via the commission. 

The library board (teachers) 
collaborates with the teacher- librarian in the 
activitiee of the library commission selecting 
books, and library events. This is particularly 
important for incorporating opinions on 
subjects* 

The Collection^ Cla8sification» and 
Arrangementa oif Booka 

About 30,000 books are classified and arranged 
by the Nippon Decimal Classification (NDC) for 
use* Dictionaries, large books, series books are 
often located separately with location marks. 
Title, author, and subject catalogues in 
catalogue cases are located in the reference 
corner (room) for public use. Libraxy 
automation is working in many public 
libraries. However, library automation, such 
as retrieving books by computer, is the agenda 
for the future for school libraries. 

User Education 

The school library law states that "the object of 
the school library is to contribute to the 
promotion of school education by providing 
services to the students and teachers.** The 
students have to use the library as effectively 
as possible to review, read, and prepare 
presentations for classes. For this purpose, 
teacher- librarians have some classes on user 
education at eveiy school for the period of 
entrance (guidance). The classes range from at 
least one hour to five to six hours. 

The teacher*librarian plays an important role 
in the school library for contribution to the 
education, and' he or she has to be acquainted 
with the curriculum and content of the classes. 
Therefore, the qualification for teacher- 
librarians is based on the qualification of 
teaching in a subject. The teacher-librarian 
collaborates always with the teachers in each 
subject. 

State of Library Use 

The high school students have to finish over 
ei^fy credits to graduate in three yeara. They 
attend school for 240 days (forty weeks) in a 
yecr. In this situation, the school libraiy is 
used as indicated in Table #1. Class begins at 



8:30 in the morning, and ends at 3:00 in the 
afternoon. The libraxy hours are 8:30-4:30. 
Hi^ School A was founded in 1880 and located 
at the center of Tolgro. This school has 
encouraged the spontaneity of students for a 
long time, and has introduced mar^ classes 
such as presentation by students themselves. 
In these circumstances the students have to 
use the libraxy to examine and prepare for 
classes. The other nine hi^ schools ara 
inferior to School A in the size of space and 
collection of books. 

The ways of acquiring materials are 
indicated in Table #2. The "use of public 
libraries** is ranked second by students. This 
may be due to the fact that the open hours of 
public libraries are longer and it is easily used 
near home. In Table #2, *l3uying by 
themselves** is ranked highest. It is estimated 
that there are about 1,401 book stores in 
Totyo; therefore, students can buy books easily 
on their way to school. 

Many students use the libraxy for 
another purposes, for example, finding draxnas 
for bunka*sai (days of musical and theatrical 
performances by students), checking courses of 
shugaku«iyoko (trips to cultivate learxiing), and 
stud^ng for clubs. Other students use the 
libraxy just for studying in their free time. 

In addition, there are xnai^r students 
who read newspapers and xnagazines freely at 
recess and after school. I often think the use of 
the library like this is also very important for 
students, and a library with more space is 
desirable. 

Reading by Students 
Today's high school students were bom in 
1973, 74, and 75. Many political and 
economical events happened during this time, 
such as the ending of the Vietnam War, and 
War of Middle East, and the oil crisis. The 
studexits have grown up with TV and comics. 
They consider reading as an important media 
next to images. Almost over 60% students 
nike reading" (see Table #3). They think 
reading is important as a means of ''thinking 
for themselves and their life, moved find 
affected with things, enjoying imaginations. 
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information and knowledge reeources, and 
purauing the truth and establishing their 
vievrpoint of the world.** (see Table #4) Some 
schools publish a **Newsletter of Libraiy** each 
weak, vrhich introduces new books to inform 
and intrigue reading appetites of students. 
Other schools are pushing students to write an 
essay after reading for improving the ability of 
expression* These activities and trials are 
supported by students, and it also encourages 
students. 

The student who likes reading may 
continue his wonderful life after graduating by 
reading books in various ways and acquiring 
information from books. The student who does 
not like reading could become a constant 
reader in the future if he or she happens to be 
stimulated by chance. 
Future Agenda 

Ab described above » the students have to finish 
over eif^ty credits for their graduation in 
Japan. This overload of credits robs students 
of their leisure time and also the time for 
libraiy use. 

Another problem is the number of 
students in one class-forty four students in 
one class. The number of students is too large 
for teacher and teacher-librarian to take care of 
students separately. One of the quickest ways 
to improve libraiy use may be to give students 
more leisure time by reducing ttie credits to 
eighty, and reducing the number of students to 
thirty in one class. 

The equipment is getting better little 
by little. However, it is not enough. It would 
be our teacher-librarian's role to tiy to increase 
the library budget and satisfy the students 
with their intellectual curiosity and need of 
reading, by answering their assignment and 
providing enou^ materials for them. 
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Table -1 :The 


overviews of 10 high school 


1 ibraraies 






Schoo 


1 Number £ 


>pace(m^ 


Collection 


Budet 


Budqet( books) 


Users' 


Circulation' 


A 


1,300 


623 


62.000 


430r000 


300.000 


856 


58 


B 


1,300 


300 


30f000 


400^000 


200.000 


100 


20 


C 


1,270 


388 


33.000 


380 pOOO 


250.000 


90 


9 


D 


1,370 


450 


37,100 


312,000 


236.000 


45 


10 




1 "^ACi 
X , J*tU 




37.000 


369.000 


205.000 


200 


20 


F 


840 


203 


22.000 


317.000 


176.000 


120 


15 


G 


1,360 


430 


25.600 


354,000 


251.000 


120 


35 


H 


1.140 


400 


23.500 


400.000 


200,000 


120 


25 


I 


1,280 


203 


23,000 


330.000 


216.000 


300 


35 


J 


1,400 


400 


31.000 


400.000 


250.000 


200 


30 



1: Average users per day 

2: Average circulation per day 



Studying and use of I ibrariea 







A 


B 


C 


Man 


Woman 


Way of acquiring 


School library 


82 


31 


54 


35 


43 


materials for class 


Public library 


65 


50 


41 


48 


60 




Home 


6 


12 


20 


10 


16 




Buying by oneself 


27 


37 


55 


48 


47 




Borrowing from friends 


2 


15 


13 


11 


12 




Borrowing from teachers 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Not use 


1 


6 


2 


3 


1 




No chances 


0 


5 


1 


3 


1 




Others 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 




Total 


183 


168 


186 


159 


180 


Results of looking 


Found 


67 


28 


61 


37 


52 


for materials in 


Used by others 


9 


18 


7 


6 


9 


school libraries 


No answers (indications) 


2 


2 


4 


3 


5 




No materials 


7 


8 


10 


14 


5 




No chance of looking for 


4 


40 


12 


25 


21 




Others 


7 


12 


4 


8 


7 



l:Each number is indicated by 2 
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Table>3:Th« ro9ult» of qu#^loning with reading 



Like reading 


24 


34 


Ratherlike 


28 


30 


Neu-tral 


27 


25 


Rather not like 


11 


7 


Dislike reading 


10 


4 



l:N(Han) = 355 
2:N(Woman) = 275 



Table-4:The results of queatloning with the nwanlng of reading 



Purpose of reading 


Man(%) 


Woman(%) 


Think oneself and his life 


50 


48 


Have feelings as moved, sympathy 


32 


36 


Pursuing the truth and establishing his vievrpoints of the 


world 26 


13 


Inforroation and knowledge resources 


34 


19 


Enjoyining imaginations 


39 


57 


Found no meaning in reading 


12 


10 


Others 


9 


7 



l:N(Man) = 355 
2:N(Woman) = 275 
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COOPERATTVE LEARNING IN THE UBRA.RY MEDIA CENTER 
BRINGING PEOPLE AND IDEAS lOGETHER 



by 

Catherine C. O'Hara 
Norwalk» Connecticut 



Introduction 

"Students can't seem to focus on their 
tafikfi." 

*l*hey juflt aren't resourceful enough." 
"They aren't diligent researchers, they 
quit too quickly." 

"Thay just don't seem to understand 
the assignment." 

How oftez have you heard these 
common complaints about student research 
work in the libraty and wondered how you 
could effect a change? 

One prescription for more directed 
learning that has been used in the classroom 
and can be used successfully in the library is 
cooperative learning. The maxim, "two heads 
are better than one," can be applied as 
students in cooperative learning groups both 
learn with and from one another increasing the 
possibilities for intellectual and social growth. 
Personal experience and research have shown 
that students become more focused in their 
research, spend their time more productively, 
evaluate materials more critically, and, in 
general, have a better attitude about their 
ability to utilize the libraiy and its resources. 
(See Sandra McNeely, The Effectiveness of 
Teaching Research Skills in Library 
Instructional Centers Through Cooperative 
Learning Groups. A Research Report. 1988 
(ERIC, ED302250, microfiche). 

DeHnition of Cooperative Learning 

Research in group interaction has its 
origin in the studies of the social psychologists 
of the 1930's and 40's. Their laboratory 
experiments found that individuals working on 
a group goal develop other collaborative 
behaviora that contribute to successfully 
achieving that goal Renewed interest in 
modern models of cooperative learning focuses 
principally on the research of David and Roger 



Johnson (University of Minnesota), Robert 
Slavin (Johns Hopkins University), Shlomo 
Sharan (Univereity of Tel Aviv) and Spencer 
Kagan (Resourees for Teacheis, San Juan 
(3apistrano, CA). For purposes of this paper, 
attention v^ili focus on the Johnsons* model. 

According to the Johnsons* definition, 
cooperative learning is & teaching method 
whereby students in small heterogeneous 
groups of two to four pupils work together on a 
common task. In contrast Mrith unmonitored 
group work, specific conditions must exist in a 
successfully functioning greup: there mxist be 
positive interdependence and face-to-face 
interaction between the members of etch group 
as well as greup processing of their greup 
behavior. In addition, individual students are 
assigned specific tasks or roles to perform so 
that each student, while being held 
individually accountable for his/her work can 
also have the knowledge that he/she is equally 
as responsible as the other greup members for 
the group's success. The group is rewarded for 
its efforts and each individual in the group 
knows that he/she has contributed equitably. 
One cften hears the phrase "we sink or swim 
together** being applied to greup work. 

A test for a true cooperative learning 
lesson plan has the acronym TIGS FACE" 
applied to the lesson's structure. The acronym 
stands for the following words: 

Positive interdependence 

Individual accountability 

Group processing 

Social Skills 

Face-to-face interaction 

Positive interdependence is structured 
*nto the activity so that everyone in the group 
works together to help one another complete 
the task. Positive interdependence can be 
structured several ways: by establishing a 
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g *oup grade or reward for succesafully 
completing the taak (poaitive reward 
interdependence), by only giving out one set of 
learning materials (resource interdependence), 
and by assigning to students within the group 
specific rolesySobs to perform (poaitive role 
interdependence). 

Indi/idual accountability encourages 
the development of peisonal responsibility 
towx^rds individual learning as well as 
responsibility for the learning of the group as 
a whole. Group processing by both the 
individual members and the whole group 
informs the group as to how well they are 
doing in tunr>^ of the task and their social 
interaction. Social skills have to be learned aa 
they are iicportant for effective group 
interaction. With younger children, it may be 
as simple as having-them talk quietly and stay 
with their group. For older students, it may be 
listening quietly to others, keeping to the time 
schedule, praising one another or resolving 
conflicts. Face-to-face interacaon maximizes 
the opportunity for students to teach and learn 
from one another. 

Tfafe Teacher/Libr«rian*8 Role 

In the Johnson model, the teacher is 
seen as the group facilitator. Rather than 
being the "sage on the stage," the cooperative 
teacher is the "guide on the side;" setting the 
task, structuring the environment, teaching the 
necessary material, modelling specific social 
interaction skills, monitoring and processing 
group behavior and evaluating group work. 

Incorporating all the elements of 
cooperative learning into one's teaching 
methodology isn't an easy process. The 
Johnsons' advice ia that you start small and 
build." 

Deal jpoing a Lesson 

1. Select a simple lesson by identifying 
one instructional concept and one social 
skill that you would like the group to 
learn. 

4\. Structure the environment so that it ia 
conducive to group interaction. 



Circular tables work best but chairs 
could be arranged in such a way that 
students ca*i interact "eye to eye and 
knee to knee.** Have student*made 
poatera on display that state their 
ideas for working together 
cooperatively. Prepare only one set of 
materials per group. 

3. Consider the size and make-up of the 
groups. Start small, only 2 or 3 
students but never more than 4 as it 
becomes too complicated for students to 
maintain their specific interdependent 
roles and for the teacher/librarian to 
monitor the group. Select students for 
each group on the basis of 
heterogeneity. 

4. Think about the specific jobs/roles that 
should be performed so that the work 
ia divided equitably. In a group of 
three students, I often use the roles of 
Header/Checker, Writer, and Reporter. 
(Tlie Reader/Checker is responsible for 
reading the assignment, diecking for 
the involvement of everyone and 
making sure that everyone 
understands the group's answers. The 
Writer writes down the group*s 
answers. The Reporter states the 
group's answers when called upon 
although eveiyone can be questioned.) 

5. Explain the lesson to the group. 
Specify the group goal and teach the 
concepts that are necessary for 
understanding the assignment. Check 
for understanding so that eveiyone is 
clear about the goal and the concepts 
involved. State the criteria/grade for 
the successful completion of the task. 
Discuss the specific jobs/roles that are 
to be performed and either assign them 
to specific individuals within each 
group or let the groups decide who will 
perform the specific tasks. 

6. Model the social skill that you want 
the groups to practice. Show them the 
skill in terms of what it looka like and 
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soundB like when it is being performed. 
(For example, "quietly talking" has 
heads together, all eyes on the speaker, 
and voices low enough so as not to 
disturb the other groups.) 

7. Hand out the materials-one per group. 
Make sure that each set has a place for 
individual signatures that will signify 
group agreement concerning the 
outcome. 

8. Monitor and process each group's work. 
Prepare for yourself a simple checklist 
that you can use in observing the 
stipulated social skill as its being 
practiced. If a group is experiencing 
difficulty, intervene only to explain 
necessary skills; let the group resolve 
its own problem. As the groups finish, 
have **the Checker" in each group make 
sure that everyone understands the 
material. 

9. Set aside enough time for the groups to 
evaluate their behavior: Did everyone 
do his/her job? What did the group do 
well? What needs to be improved? 
Evaluate group behavior with all the 
groups so that everyone knows what 
worked well and what problems can be 
surmounted. 

10. Check on the groups' answers and 
assign the groups their grades. 
Individual tests can be given and 
individual grades can be assigned. 
However, every group must get a grade 
based on the prescribed criteria and a 
grade should be given for group 
cooperation. 

11. Evaluate the lesson. It is always 
helpful to have an observer in the room 
during the lesson so that a cvi^que can 
be made of each group's behavior, of 
individual student's who need further 
observation, and of specific needs for 
lesson improvement. In schools that 
foster the use of cooperative learning, a 
network of teachers is established in 
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order to support one another in using 
this teaching method. 

Conclusion 

The use of cooperative learning in the library 
creates a climate where students take the 
research process seriously. Students positively 
engaged in learning ar.d sharing information 
build a better atmosphere for interaction 
between library staff, teachers, and students. 

The network of teachers actively 
engaged in cooperative learning strengthens 
the interdisciplinary role of the librarian in the 
design and teaching of instructional units. The 
evidence exists for the effectiveness of using 
cooperative learning in tho library. 

The lesson plans on the following pages 
are designed to be used as idea generators. 
Use them as a basi» for trying cooperative 
learning in your library skills instruction as 
well as a framework for writing your own 
lessons. 

BIBUOGHAPHY ON COOPERATIVE 
LEARNING 

Johnson, David W. et al. Cooperation in the 
Classroom. Edina, MN: Interaction Book 
Co., 1991. 

Known as "the brown book", it is the basic book 
used to train teachers in the Johnson method 
of cooperative learning. The cost of the book is 
$25.00. The shipping weight is 3 pounds. It 
can be obtained by calling (612)831-9500. 

Adams, D.N. "Involving Students in 
Cooperative Learning." Teaching April 1990: 
51+. 

Activities designed to get elementaiy st*;dents 
involved in collaborative problem solving. 

"Cooperative Learning." Educational 
Leadership Dec./Jan. 1989-1990: 4-67. 
The entire issue is devoted to the topic of 
cooperative learning. 

Davidson, N. and 0*Leary, P.W. "How 
Cooperative Learning Can Enhance Mastery 
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Lctming." Educational Leadership Feb. 1990: 
30-34. 

This article combines Hunter's uiaBteiy 
teaching model and cooperative learning 
techniques. 

Gould, RL. "Teaming Up in the Classroom/ 
Family Circle 5 Sept, 1989: lOO, 
Article aimed at ixiforming the general public 
about the cooperative learning classroom. 

Joyce» B. and Weil, M. Models of Teaching. 3d 
ed. Englewood Clifis, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1986, 
Education textbook with background 
information on the early research done in 
cooperative learning, 

Kagan, S, Cooperative Learning Resources for 
Teachers. Riverside, CA: University of 
California at Riverside, 1985. 
Presents Spencer ICagan's structural approGu:h 
to cooperative learning and its positive effects 
in dealing with the integration of different 
racial groups* 

Lockwood, AT. "CJooperative Learning," 
National Center on Effective Secondary Schools. 
Resource Bulletin No.4 Spring 2988, ERIC, 
ED294853, microfiche. 

EiXplanation of both the Slavin and Johnson 
models of cooperative learning and how they 
are being used in the secondaiy classroom, 

McNeely, S. The Effectiveness of Teaching 
Research Skills in Library Instructional 
Centers Through Cooperative Learning Groups. 
A Research Report. Prairie View A&M 
University, 1988. ERIC, ED302250, 
microfiche. 

Study reported on the positive correlation 
between the use of cooperative learning groups 
in the libraiy and the acquisition of specific 
library research skills, 

Sharan, S. and Sharan, Y, Small-Group 
Teaching. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Educational 
technobgy Publications, 1976. 
Shlomo Sharan's work on his "Group 
Investigation'' method of teaching which he 
finds expand s cooperative learning. 



Slavin, RE, "Cooperative Learning and 
Student Achievement, Education Digest Feb, 
1989: 15+, 

Another leader n the field with a very 
structured approach to cooperative learning 
talks about conditions essential to the 
achievement effects of cooperative learning, 

Slavin, RE, Cooperative Learning: Student 
Teams. 2d, ed, Washington^ 0,C,: National 
Education Association, 1987, 
Part of the V V series, "What Research Says 
to the Teacher." Slavin ''^scusses his 
cooperative learning techniques, excellent 
bibliography of resource materials. 

Watson, D, "Classroom Evaluation of 
Cooperative Learning." Education Digest Hov. 
1989: 35+, 

What to look for m evaluating cooperative 
learning. 

AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 
"Cooperative Learning." Educational 
Leadership on Tape. Dec./Jan, 1989-1990. 
Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Devebpment, 1989 #612- 
89161. 

This is the audio version of the entire 
magazine. 

Cooperative Learning: A conversation with Dr. 
Robert Slavin. Los Angeles, CA: lOX Video, 
1989, 

Cooperative Learning in the Content Areas: A 
Conversation with Dr, Robert Slavin. Los 
Angeles, CA: lOX Video, 1989, 
Both videos present Slavin's methodology, lOX 
Video's address in Los Angeles is 5420 
McConnell Ave,, zip code is 90066-7028. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Cooperative Learning Series. 
Alexandria, VA ASCD, 1990, 
Five part videotape series including a 
facilitator's manual to accompany the tapes. 
Programs include: Learning to Work Together, 
Planning and Implementing Cooperative 
Lessons; Teaching Social Skills; Three 
Framevrorks: STAD(Student Teams- 
Achievement Divisions), TGT (Teams-Games- 
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Tournaments) and Jigsaw 11; and A Sample 
Loeeon* 

SPECIAL NEEDS AND COOPERATIVE 
LEARNING 

Heeler, M.W. Communication Strategies for 
the Multicultural Class. Dec. 1987. ERIC, 
ED293176, microfiche. 

The use of cooperative learning in a multi* 
ethnic claiseroom where there are different 
teaching and learning siylea. 

Jacob, E. and Mattson, B. Cooperative 
Learning With Limited-English-Proficient 
Students. Sept. 1987. ERIC ED287314, 
microfiche. 

The use of cooperative learning to help LEP 
students achieve academically and enhance 
their self-esteem. 

Putnami ^tV, and Markovchick, K. 
Cooperative Learning and Cooperative Staff 
Development to Promote Social Integration. 
Portland, ME: Maine State Dept. of 
E^ducatlonal and Cultural Services, March, 
1989. EDRS ED315228. 
Study reports ofl I year long junior high school 
project vhat used cooperative learning 
strategies in the classroom to help in 
mainstreaminp special education studenis. 



READING BIjDDIES 



The following activity provides an example of the xise of cooperative learning naing student 
pairs to stimulate the studenta to read from a wide variety of genres. 

BEFORE THE LESSON 

Appropriate grade Level: 

Upper Elementaiy/Middle School 

C!ontent area: 

Rsading/Language Arte/Library 

Goal: 

Each student pair will get credit for having read hooka from the "Reading Matrix". Althou^ 
each student in the pair will, in actuality, only read 2 of the hooka, he/ahe will get credit for having 
read 4 hooka. 

Group aize: 

Pairs of students randomly assigned for heterogeneity. 
Material: 

One book review aheet per pair per hook. The teacher/Iihrarian can be imaginative in the 
deaign of the review sheet but it must include: call number, author, title, plot summary^ student 
evaluations, and a place for the signatures of both students. 

Time required: 

Two book reviews a month from each pair. 

THE LESSON 

Procedure: 

1. Explaining the learning taak: 

Each reading pair muat select 2 hooka from 2 difTerent categories in the matrix. The selectiona 
muat be from the same vertical, horizontal, or diagonal column. The pairs will decide which column 
and from which categoriea they will read representative books. Each student in the pair will read one 
of the chosen books. Each student in the pair will read one of the chosen books. After reading hia/her 
booki Student #1 will be the REPORTER to student #2 concerning the book's plot» character(a), setting, 
and theme to the degree that ia necessary for student #2 to understand in order that atudent #2 can 
be the WRITER of the book review. The pair reverses the roles for the second hook. [GROUP 
OaPPPRATIONJ [PACE TO FACE INTERACiTIONl 

Aiter ^ach hook review is written by the respective WRITER, both must then aign the reviewa 
to signify that they are in agreement as to the content of the review. [INDIVIDUAL 
ACCOUNTABILITY] 

To get proper credit and in order to place their reviews on the bulletin board each pair muat 
come to the teacher/librarian and the WRITER for each hook review muat answer the 
teacher^s/librarian's questions concerning the book's contents. 

2. Monitoring the pairs' progress: 

After each pair has completed the taak each pair mvst evaluate their own and their pair'a 
performance in terma of working together. The following queations can be asked: 
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Something that I did well: 

Something that I need to improve upon for the next book review: 
Something that our pair did well: 

Something that our pair needs to improve upon for the next book review: 

Have each pair discuss the results of their [GROUP PROCESSING] with you so that they can 

save these evaluations for succeeding work as they progress through the reading matrix. 

THE READING MATRIX 

STUDENT NAMES: 



ANIMALS 


MYSTERY 




BIOGRAPHY 


Title: 


Title: 




Title: 


FANTASY 


PERSONAL 


SHORT 


HUMOROUS 


& 


STORY 


FICTION 




FAMILY 








PROBLEMS 






Title: 


Title: 


Title: 


Title: 


ADVENTURE MYTHS 


HISTORICAL GHOSTS 




& 


& 


FICTION 


& 


SURVIVAL 


LEGENDS 




GOBLINS 


Title: 


Title: 


Title: 


Title: 


SCIENCE 


NEWBERY 


SPORTS 


ILLNESS 


FicnoN 


AWARD 


FICTION 


& 


WINNER 




HANDICAPS 


Title: 


Title: 


Title: 


Title: 
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THE BOOK REVIEW 



The following activity provides a leaaon in the use of cooperative learning using student pairs 
in the review of material that hac been read to them. This review has the students attend to the etoiy 
while it is being read to them and helpe them remember the atoiy line over a long period of time. 

BEFORE THE LESSON 

Appropriate grade level: 

Upper Elementary/Middle School/High School 

Content area: 

Reading/Language Art«/Libraiy 

Gcnl: 

The students will be able to clearly state the sequential development of plot, characters and 
setting in the material that is being read to them. 

Group size: 

Pairs of students randomly assigned for heterogeneity. One person in each pair will be 
assigned the role of REPORTER, who will state the pair's an5wer(8) when called upon by the 
teacherAibrarian, The other person will be assigned the role of WRITER of the pair's answers. 
Althou^ the roles can be reversed from week to week, students should be kept in the same par is for 
the reading of the entire short stoiy or novel. Of one of the pair is absent, assign the student who is 
present the role of LISTENER and place him/her in another group) 

Material: 

One form per pair. The words, "setting", "Characters", "plot", should be written on the form 
as well as the words, "signatures** and "date", which should be placed on the back of the form. 

Time required; 

5-10 minutes with 2-3 extra minutes allowed for oral answers. 
Room arrangement: 

For yoimger children, have them seated in pairs in a semich'cle around the reader. Boards or 
notebooks (1 per pair & only given to the WRITER) are needed for support when writing, 

THE LESSON 

Procedure: 

1. Explaining the learning task: 

After briefty summarizing what has happened in the stoiy up to, but not including, the 
previous weeks reading, explain to the reading pairs that the goal of each group is to write a brief 
description of the previous week^s developments in plot, character(8), and setting. [POSITIVE 
INTERDEPENDENCE] State that each pair is to come up with at least 2 new plot developments to 
get a grade (this could be a grade for library cooperation). [CRITERIA FOR SUCCESS] Explain that 
although the REPORTER for each pair must be ready with the pair's answers, the WRITER of the 
pair*s answers must be able to respond. Tell them that they have 10 minutes to work on their 
summaiy and at the end of that time they must sign and date the paper signifying that they both 
agree with what has been written. ONDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTABILITY] 
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2. Observable behavior that you v^ll] monitor: 

State that you want them to work quietly*, to listen to the other person apeak, and to share 
ideas with one another. Make a checklist of these behaviors so that you can observe each pair's 
functioning. 

3. Review and processing time: 

At the end of the 10 minutes, make sure each pair has signed and dated their form. Randomly 
call on each pair's REPORTER for the answers, but every once in awhile call on a WRITER to explain 
new developments in plot, character, and setting. After the review go on to read the next chapter. 

*In explaining to students how to work quietly, teachers often model the behavior by talking so quietly 
that only another person seated 12 inches away can hear. In cooperative learning groups you often 
hear the term **12-inch voices** being used. 
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DICTIONARY JIGSAW 



After working on a unit involving specialized dictionaries, this cooperative learning procedure 
IB a way to teat student's understanding of the same basic information about specialized dictionaries 
while having each student become an ''expert" on a specific dictionary that they can teach to their 
teamxoates and, in turn, to the class. Each group member will be held accountable for his/her topic 
as well as for all the topics taught by the groups. Individual grades can be given as well as group 
grades. 

BEFORE THE LESSON 

Appropriate grade level: 

Upper elementary/Middle School 

Co^it'jnt area: 
Library 

Goal: 

EJach student will become very knowledgeable about one specific type of specialized dictionary. 
He/she will also become knowledgeable about two other specialized dictionaries in the same Dewey 
Decimal class. Each student will become familiar with specialized dictionaries in the other Dewey 
Decimal classes. 

Group size: 

3 people per group. For each group there must be a CHECKER who makes sure the group 
understands the material and prepares all visuals; a WRITER who prepares the group's presentation; 
and a REPORTER who will orally present the group's wok to the class. 

Material: 

E^ch group receives 2 sheets: one, a list, in Dew<}y order, of the specialized dictionaries that 
are in the library's collection (and have been discussed previously by the librarian); the other sheet, 
a set of three questions that can be answered by using the specialized dictionaries form one specific 
classification set. 

Time required: 

2 class periods (1 for preparation/ 1 for presentation) 

THE LESSON 

Procedure: 

1. Explaining the learning task: 

Each student in each group is to pick one of the three questions to answer. The group then 
decides which classification set they are working on as well as helps each member of the group decide 
which dictionary is the correct choice to use to answer the question. 

After each student finds the answer to his/her question an provides a rationale for the 
dictionaiye inclusion in that particular classification, each student then, in turn, teaches his/her 
information to his/her group. To signify group undeiTstanding of all the answers and rationaleo, all 
members of the triad must sign the "answer sheet**. 

The groupe then plan to give & 4*5 minute talk to the ckuss. Included in the presentation must 
be the following: state the questions, the classification set decided upon, the rationale for the decision, 
the answers to the questions, thd t^ames of the specialized dictionaries used and the reasons for their 
use. Visual material would enhance the presentations. 
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2. Expected behavior?: 

Quiet (12 inch voicea) talk- Work together offering suggestions. Listen tr^ one another so that 
eveiyone understands the material. 

3* Monitoring the groupe' progreas and group processing: 

Prepare a list of questions for the groups to answer at the end of the first class. Have the 
CHECKER write the group's opinions of the foUovring: Something that they did well together? What 
problemCs) is (a») the group experiencing What is the group going to do to solve the problem? What 
still needs to be done for the presentation? (If there is a problem, the librarian should let the group 
work out the difficulty rather than intervene.) 

The "process" sheet can be given back to the group at the beginning of the next class as a focus 
to help them improve their group interaction. 

AN EXAMPLE OF SOME QUESTIONS 

Question: How did the phrase ^'crocodile tears" originata? 
Answer 

Specialized dictionary used: 
Reason for use: 

Student answering the question: 

Question: What does the word "boiyour" mean? 
Answer: 

Specialized dictionaiy used: 
Reason for use: 

Student answering the question: 

Question: What does "EPCOT" mean? 
Answer 

Specialized dictionary used: 
Rleason for use: 

Student answering the question: 

In what Dewey Decimal Classification can all these dictionaries be found? 
Why are they &11 found in this class? 

We all agree that this information is correct. 
Names: 
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REVIEW OF BASIC SCIENCE RESOURCES 
The following Ectivity providea a lesson m the uae of cooperative learning teams in the review 
of iibraiy materials that will be helpful to them in researching a scientific topic. 

BEFORE THE LESSON 

Appropriate grade level: 

Upper Middle School/Junior Hi^/High School 

Coiktent area: 

Science/Libraiy 

Goal: 

^ Development of a research strategy to locate existing information on a science topic. 
Group size: 

Groups of three students randomly assigned for heterogeneity. 

Classroom arrangement: 

E^ch three member group should be separated so as not to interfere with the other groups. 
The groups should sit in circles close enough to be able to discuss their choices for a research strategy. 
The rule of *'12-inch voices" would he good to demonstrate to the groups. 

Time required: 

One session: 20 to 30 minutes with time left for students to start checking the library's 
resources. 

THE LESSON 

Procedure: 

1. Instructional objectives: 

A. Based on previous library instruction and use of basic science resource materials, the 
students will discuss and choose appropriate science research resources. 

B. Students will be abb to develop a list of four general types of resources to use in 
collecting information fcr a report. 

C. Students will be able to briefly state a reason for each resource choice. 

2. Explaining the learning task: 

Explain that the goal of each group is to develop a list of 4 general types of resources that they 
have used in the past and could use to identify periodical and newspaper articles, essays, reports, 
statiBtics, and background material on a science topic. Each group is to give one reason for eadi one 
of thoir 4 choices. Each group is to write the names of their 4 general resources on a sheet of paper 
and sign the list when they all agree on and understand their group's selections. 

3. Explaining the goal structure: 

The task will be a way for each group to help one another recall their own successful choices 
of either specialized science resources or general reference materials. The task will also help each 
student recall specific reasons why these resources were helpful. Every student will contribute his/her 
ideas to the group and be responsible for his/her group^s choices and the reasons behind their final list. 
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If time would permit, each group could get together with another small gro^jp to share their 
liata and their rcaaonc for each oelectbn. This would be especially helpful when t^iore would be a 2 
pereou group in the class. 

4. Role assignment: v , « v 
There will be one ''group recorder'' who will list the group's selections, one "group checker who 

will review the list and make sure that everyone in the group understands the reasons for the group's 
selections, and the "group reporter" who will respond to the librarian's questions. 

5. Criteria for. evaluation: 

Each group will be able, when called upon by the librarian, to give their list so that a class 
resource list can be compiled. When each gr>up is called upon, pi'^k a student randomly from that 
group to justify the inclusion of at least one of the group's choices. 

6. Observation: 

The librarian and the teacher will use an observation checklist to observe the group 
interactions. 

Group # 

NAMES PARTICIPATING LISTENING ENCOURAGING 



DURING THii; LESSON 

1. Monitoring: 

The librarian and the teacher should visit each working group looking for any problems that 
mi^t arise both in the areas of cooperative skills and the content of the assigrmient. Turn questions 
back to the grrups to solve, but suggest that groups in difficulty as to the library resources should ask 
another group for help. 

2. Compiling the class resource list: 

Make sure every student has a sheet of paper that ho/she can use to copy the combined class 
resource list. 

Using a blackboard or an overhead projector, compile with the entire class a list of possible 
resources to use in undertaking research on a science topic. 

AFTER THE LESSON 

Leave time for the groups to corxsider among themselves hat they did well and what they 
could do to improve their working together. Talk to the groups about what you and the teacher 
observed. 

NOTES TO THE UBRARUN 
It is assumed that the students have been given instruction in library research and that the 
students have access to varied resources. 
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Poesible types of reeources are: 

On-liDie databases: Provide the moot current and extensive informatior^ on a subject and 
include citations of technical reports, journak, etc. 

Specialized science encyclopedias: To be used in addition or in place of general 
encyclopedias. Written by experts in the field and usually presenting more in*depth 
information on a subject. 

Science handbookst yearbooks, etc.: Revised annually, they provide up-to-date information 
on scientific developments, statistics, formulas, etc. 

Card catalog: Ck>ntains a list of all the books and audiovisual software that is available in 
the media center. 

Magazine indexes: Excellent sources of current information with wide coverage and diverse 
viewpoints. 
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Group # 



WORKSHEET 
GROUP RESEARCH STRATEGY 



The following resources will be helpful in finding infonnation on recent developmenta (vdthin 
the paat 3 years) in science. There must be at least 4 resources listed. 



Signatures of each group member: 

Name of group recorder: 
Name of group checker: 
Name of group reporter: 

Name: 



The following resources will be helpful in finding information on recent developments in 

science: 



Resource 



Reason for its selection 



INDIVIDUAL RESEARCH STRATEGY 



Resource 



Reason for its selection 
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THE EVOHJnON OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 



by 

Donald Hamilton 
Education Librarian 
Curriculum Laboratory 
University of Victoria 
Victoria, British C3olumbia 



The title is provocative • a trendy way of 
suggesting that the School Library has 
changed. Surprise! Yet the "evolution" 
dimension has much more to say than mere 
change for it brings the concept of the school 
library and the institution of which it is a part, 
into a different perspective. We cannot, by 
definition, see evolutionary change affecting 
inanimate objects. The notion behind 
•^evolution" is organic-an organism changes as 
its environment alters. If it caimot sustain or 
modiiFyr itself to the changes that press upon it- 
outside its control-then it withers and dies. 
To apply this biological concept to this living 
organism, or perhapa more correctly-this living 
**organization", and determine its health and 
growth as its environment and conditions have 
changed and altered, is the object of this 
discussion. 

For the times they are a*changin--that 
is certain. The move away from content based, 
text oriented and driven schools to process 
oriented, learner focused, schools-as-brains 
where people are not processed, but nourished 
and provided with the tools of learning so that 
they may truly become all they can be is fully 
underway. There is an organic feel to these 
new approaches that reflects societal concern 
over the effectiveness of the public school and 
public education. 

School libraries have evolved-they 
have changed to more accurately reflect the 
environment in which they are expected to 
function. "WTiat is fascinating in this 
development is to glimpse the way in which we 
have clung to the traditional while attempting 
to implement those changes. Conservation is 
an essential quality of our species. We love 
change, but only when it does not affect our 



comfort levels. We want change, but only if we 
can easily control its outcome, its effect on our 
position. The extent of real "educational 
innovation" in our schools over the past 
several decades has not been signiflcant. The 
overhead projection has become an **old** item 
yet has not fully reached the expectations once 
held for it. The video cassette recorder is 
probably the device that has changed the 
process of teaching more than any other 
electronic appliance this past decade. The 
microcomputer looms large but, has yet to 
acquire a universal audience fully in tune with 
its potential. These tools often seem to satisfy 
someone else's objectives and as such remain 
mere toys on the edge of our perception. The 
"educational iimovation** that is the school 
library has probably never been viewed in the 
collective educational psyche as a major change 
or improvement except by school librarians. 
The school library is part of our schools. *We 
have always had a school libraiy." "As long as 
I can remember there has been a library in 
this school." The concept of the school library 
as a support for learning and learners, as a 
repository, as a quiet oasis away from the 
formal ^ agimen of the classroom has been with 
us as long as the public school has existed. 

Change has occurred in the culture and 
concept of the school that has .Uered the 
envirorment for the school library. The school 
library has responded. The phases of that 
change has been described and defended 
through the following stages. There are, 
however, no fixed boundaries to this structure. 
The changes have not been sudden, nor have 
all adherents and participants seen these 
changes as profound or interesting. In essence, 
this model is only a theoretical construct 
off ed a8 a mechanism for further discussion. 
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The attached diagrem prondes a overview of 
the construct. 

Reactive 

This is the Ldbrary that vievm its function as 
protective. Springing directly from the early 
public libraiy tradition, it is a small, compact, 
organized space devoted to the maintenance of 
a fev^ preciow books. At least they are 
precious in the view of the keeper or the school 
librarian. This library has its roots in scarcity 
and in the notion that the book had intrinsic 
value-like a work of art or painting. That 
protective approach leads to the structure we 
embrace with check-out desks, controlled 
access, overdue procedures and other ^sterns. 
The card catalogue is of prime importance 
occup3dngthe full attention of the librarian, for 
access to the collection was as important as 
control The new computerized catalogue and 
circulation systems are part of this reactive 
role. This is the quiet space in the school-a 
place for serious contemplation and study. 

In the scheme of things high schools 
acquired these '^safety deposit boxes" before the 
elementary, but when conditions led to 
incorporating their values into the lower 
grades, the structure simply was carried over. 
We have seldom, if ever» created an elementaiy 
school library that physically was not merely a 
scaled down high school library. "A home for 
little people." It is interesting now to consider 
how much we have been influenced by this 
"branch" public library in our schools and how 
resistant they are to change. School librarians 
today, even in many new buildings closely 
tesemble their relatives in schools built in the 
1950's and 60's. But then formal library 
science programs produced professional 
librarians anxious to cling to traditional 
practice. 

The reactive school libraiy waits for 
customers. Sometimes those customers are 
sent en masse for "library instruction"-a 
process best described as an entertainment 
devised to keep patrons reasonably content and 
quiet until the end of the period. The library 
class period is ostensibly an opportunity for 
libraiy "hy^ene** instruction-the care of books 



and the vses of the room and the attention to 
specific rules-most of which have moved along 
unchallenged to our present conditions. 
Overdues and library fmes, book cards and lost 
book charges remain semi-permanent 
reminders of this reactbnary period where the 
materials are more important than the 
students they might have served. Here the 
form is often more visible than the objective it 
was designed to satisfy. 

Proactive 

This is the school library that reaches out with 
its collection and services. It acts more like an 
aggressive store pledged to sell-to give away 
its many treasures, and depending on the 
inspiration*«to eiyoy them. This is the libraiy 
that contains the "enthusiastic" school 
librarian-convinced that good books and 
reading are essential qualities for everyone. 
This missionary has enormous appeal in lower 
grades but gradually becomes redundant as 
children grow up and away from identification 
with things that are good for them. This is the 
child-oriented libraiy. This is the bookstore in 
many school librarians' dreams. 

Displays and posters, bulletin boards 
and annuals, fish and birds, populate these 
libraries and treasures in the form of **good** 
books surroimd the room. Libraiy lessons 
(again part of the school's organizational 
structure) and fun and usually games. Find 
the author, the title, the shelf The library has 
chess boards, dimgeons and dragons, libraiy 
clubs and reading clubs and other admonitions 
to the joy of involvement in the world of the 
book. There is a buzz of activity present-at 
least when children are booked in. 

Curricular 

The school has taken up the full or partial 
ownership of the school library. The teacher- 
librarian (note the subtle name change as the 
emphasis has evolved) relates all collection 
development activity to the curriculum operant 
in the school. This demands that the teacher 
takes an active role in determining the 
collection and, directly following that action, 
plans the use of that collection with students. 
The cooperative, collaboratively planned 
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structure lends to a school libraiy that is a 
**re8ource centre^ losing much of its proactive 
program to a larger purpose. The * ^hool 
libraiy program-the formal expectations the 
teacher librarian and the school, become 
inseparable from the teacher's objectives. 
Skills are taught as part of classroom 
expectations by the teacher-librarian or 
teacher, each aware of, and committed to the 
overall mission of the school. 

^th changes in educational thinking, 
greater emphasis will be given to the "learner" 
leading to a natural requirement for a more 
extensive resource pool. The curricular libraiy 
vrill be forced to move out from the school to 
embrace wider community resources and 
further afield through electronic information 
services. We can see the beginnings of the 
electronic libraiy as the machine links our 
little collections into a giant, accessible 
resource. 

This is the school libraiy we now 
believe vrill best meet the needs of its 
environment. The transition stages have many 
vestigial remnants. Parts of the reactive and 
proactive remain in evriy school libraiy even 
as the schools endure continual restructuring 
activities as we seek solutions to many failures 
and lost opportunities. This does not mean 
that we are able to rest on our laurels. In fact, 
few sing hosannas to this new vision. There 
are many who do not recognize that the libraiy 
in the school must change or wither. And 
there Lb a future stage providin/; fuel fcr many. 
CJonsider the creative... 

Creative 

The c^cle completes itself. T^ . is tne school 
libraiy as '^learning centre'^**a !self-directed> 
multimediated resource opportunity for the 
self-activated learner. It was that student we 
expected would emerge from our curricular 
model. The creative centre would be the place 
where information would be assembled as that 
the learner could investigate and experience as 
he or sne desired. Interactive computer 
terminals would assist in meeting many needs, 
while print and other media resources would 
be available in profusion. This is the libraiy in 



the "school•without•wall8^ This is the libraiy 
in the school-as-brain where thinking and 
creative skills are part of eveiy curriculum. 
Where the curr ^ulum is as fluid as our 
imaginations can nurture. Surely this self- 
education concept was part of the reactive 
libraiy. Books provide ideas for those willing 
(and able) to use them. The missing ingredient 
was the commitment of the school to the 
"learner'' as an individual capable of directing 
his own growth. They had to be taught to do 
that. This personalizing function was ignored 
and we lost ma^y individuals who were unable 
to grow n a structured, staged educational 
factoiy. The irony is that the creative stage is 
only an outcome of the ''curricular.*' If ^.he 
school can assist its students to be self- 
directed, lifelong learners then the libraiy in 
the cchool will become only one of that 
student's learning centres or laboratories along 
with public libraries, museums, personal 
contacts and all the other learning 
opportunities that make life interesting. 

Conclusion 

The theory of evolution suggests that once 
altered, the successful organism moves 
gradually to accept and adapt to new 
conditions as they arrive. In the case of the 
school libraiy there can be little assurance that 
any stage will be fixed or refined. For the 
school libraiy, like the school, will draw its 
energy and direction from the individxials who 
direct and nurture it. Without vision and 
energy the school libraiys mission will not be 
reached or evolve. To change requires 
acceptance of the need to change. May those 
who direct and sustain our school libraries 
recognize that change will only be affected by 
individuals who can see that mission and act 
accordingly. 
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The Evolution 
of the School Library 



REACTIVE 

Collection 

Organization 

Control 

Management 

Rules and procedures 

Method 

Cool, efiacient 

Material Centred 

PROACTIVE 

Orientation 

Library-Based Activities 
Activitity Centres 
Displays 

'The Great library" 
Colorful, vibrant, warm 
Child/Adolescent Centred 

CURRICULAR 

School Emphasis 
Curriculum based 
Classroom orientation 
Planning 

Teaching and learning tools 
Student/Teacher Centred 

CREATIVE 

Learning Centre 
Discovery 

Individualized Learning 

Personal 

Human Centred 
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PARTNERSHIP STORIES: INTERCULTURAL WRITING IN THE 

SCHOOLS 

by 

Jean Ei£ele» Principal 
Moretown Elementaiy School 
Tammy Guenther, Executive Director 
and 

Wendy Freundlich, Project Coordinator 
Parents and Teachers for Social Responsibility 
Moretown, Vermont 



Introduction 

The story b a timeless and age-old cultxiral 
medium for exploring human imagination, 
values^ and conflicts. The Partnership Stories 
Project was developed as a tool for learning 
about other cultures and forming meaningful 
relationships with the peoples of those other 
cultures. 

Our immediate goal for the project is to 
duplicate the collaborative storytelling 
experience all over the world, and in doing so, 
to ^ Tomote multicultural literacy. Emphasis is 
placed on matching American young people 
with those of varioxis countries. An 
international direcfoiy of stoiy partners is 
being compiled to assist participants in making 
contact with other students and teachers 
around the world. 

Process 

The Partnership Stories Project works by 
enlisting at least two groups of young people- 
one usually from the United States and one 
from another countiy. The groups are matched 
in age or grade level. One group writes the 
first part of a stoiy, choosing a problem or 
conflict which forms the basis of the action that 
will later be resolved by a second group. 

In addition to receiving a iiart of a 
story and accompanying drawings, the stoiy 
participants may also hear the voices of their 
counterparts on cassette tape and see their 
photographs. Students sometimes choose to 
offer a brief biography of themselves, a song, or 
a message of goodwill. The project can be 
adapted to any age or grade level. 



The **storie8 in progress" are either 
nmiled or carried by individuals or exchange 
groups, even those not directly involved in the 
project. Sister city projects, local peace and 
education groups, centers for global education, 
and foreign language departments at colleges 
are all great resources for making contacts 
with individuals and groups that travel 
throughout the world. 

Educational Objective-The Five Em 
21st Century Partnership Stories works on 
many levels to engage yotmg people in learning 
about themselves and their world through the 
creative, literaiy process. The development of 
the project this far has established several 
important educational objectives: 

Enhance Cultural and Geographical 
Awareness 

Children have a natural curiosity about other 
peoples and cultures. The project offers the 
opportunity to participate in the spirit of the 
"partner** countiy throu^ direct contact with 
the individuals a d languages of that nation. 
The participants are more likely to read about 
that countiy, to locate it on the map, and to 
talk to their families and friends about what 
they've learned as their knowledge is veiy 
personal. 

The Moretown-Simferopol group took 
their stoiy project a step further by 
exchanging a student-developed 
EngliBh<>Ru8sian short language course. 

The Simferopol group wrote the first 
part of a science fiction stoiy 
containing historical fects about the 
Crimean region of the U.S.S.R. 
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The community benefita directly as well. 
Studenta may chooee to publish and/or exhibit 
their work, host a book-signing event, or invite 
others to participate in the work in progress. 

Explore Social, Economic, Environmental 
Questions of the Time 

The project has broad implications in terms of 
looking at specific issues and fostering interest 
in public afGairs, as each part of the stoiy is 
based on the social and cultural background 
behind each of the participant countries, 
conveying the spirit of the nations. The 
students decide on the themes and conflicts 
that provide the impetus for their story, and 
shape it using their individual or community 
experiences. It becomes, therefore, a survey of 
the perception of the world throu^ the eyes of 
the project partners. 

A group of 12-14 year-olds at a junior 
high in Montpelier, Vermont, recently 
wrote the first part of a story that 
questioned their need for a shopping 
mall in their community. (The story 
was completed by Hungarian students.) 

Engage Imagination, Cooperation, Problem- 
Solving 

The story is a natural medium for engaging the 
imagination. There are no ri^t or wrong 
answers in a stor^, only possibilities. The 
project becomes a factory of valuable ideas 
developed by children. 

The individuals in each story group must work 
together and resolve conflict each step of the 
way in order to produce their part of the story. 

The story groups collaborate cross-culturally to 
imagine a problem and envision its solution. 

Empower Individuals 

The process of creating a collaborative story 
fosters the unique capabilities and talents of 
the individuals-e.g., leadership, artistx or 
language ability. 

Story group members take initiative where 
their work in progress is concerned. 



The authors feel a sense of accomplishment in 
their stoiy creation. They enjoy sharing it with 
the community. 

Kneourage International Friendships that 
Lead to Global Good 

The process of creating a cross-cultural story 
affirms the interdependence of individuals and 
countries, and fosters mutual understanding. 

Young people are interested in their story 
partners and want to know more about them. 

Montpelier-Budapest Story Partners 
initiated further contact through letter- 
writing. 

Direct contact with people from different 
countries helps break down the images of 
faceless enemies. 

History 

The Partnership Stories project was piloted at 
the More town Elementary School in Moretown, 
Vermont, to develop the intercultural story- 
telling model. A second school, lOB Form in 
Simferopol, a city in the Ukraiuian Republic of 
the Soviet Union, was located throu^ a 
Moretown teacher who participated in an 
educational tour of that city. The first 
collaboration yielded a completed partnership 
stoiy entitled. The Monkey's Dilemma . With 
invaluable help from PTSR, Parents and 
Teachers for Social Responsibility, the story 
was published (June, 1990) in both Rxissian 
and English languages (they appear side-by- 
side) with original drawings by the student 
authors. The book is being used as a resource 
tool and for the purpose of promoting the 
project. 

How We Wrote The Monkey*^ Dilemma 

by Jean Eisele, Principal, 
Moretown Elementary School 
Moretown, Vermont 

Marian Merchant, second and third grade 
teacher in our school, had traveled to 
Simferopol in 1988 with a delegation of 
parents, teachers, and students. There she met 
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Nickolay Lazarev, our Soviet partner for the 
story, and together they hatched the idea. 
Tammy Guenther, of PTSR (Parents and 
Teacheis for Social Responsibility), was then 
instrumental in facilitating it. 

Upon Marian's return, she taught a 
unit on the Soviet Union to her class. She had 
brou^t back many treasures including nesting 
doUSy artwork, postcards, buttons, stamps. She 
had also purchased several Russian folk tale 
books, which she read to the children. They 
spent time discussing the stories, especially the 
illustrations. Marian later worked with the 
children and the art teacher to create drawings 
for The Monkey*^ Dilemma. 

We initiated the story writing by 
asking for volunteers to write the first part of 
the story with me which would later be 
completed by the Soviet students. Nine 
students were eager to parti'-ipate. 

First, discussion centered around the 
elements needed to make a stoiy. As we 
brainstormed, the children immediately set the 
stage for ^ the story by naming the characters 
and imagining a problem or "dilemma** that 
would have to be solved. 

The stoiy was composed in five or six 
30-minute discussions. During the first 
session, the authors offered a barrage of ideas 
while I sat at the computer and simply tried to 
type everything they said. After they went 
back to their classroom, I then sorted throu^ 
the deluge, doing some editing and arranging, 
but retaining their words and spirit. Each 
time we met, the story evolved a little more. I 
would begin the session by reading what they 
had composed the time before, refreshing their 
memories, checking to see if I vras accurate and 
asking questions about things that weren't 
clear. Sometimes these exuberant authors 
would take off in all different directions. One 
would be so excited about her idea that she 
just couldn't contain it, and off Qit would go 
into a separate stoiy line all its own. The 
other children might follow along, join, and 
extend this one, or they might be off on their 
own fantasy adventures. G)llaboration was 
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sometimes a challenge at best, but always a 
deli^tful process. Every once in a while, I 
would stop the process and go back to some 
ideas I'd heard. I would point out the loose 
ends and ask them to find ways to tie them up. 
I didn't use eveiy idea they gave me: there 
were so many! But I did seek and pick the 
ones with the greatest possibilities for the 
emerging stoiy. 

About 80 percent of our half of The 
Monkey's Dilemma was taken verbatim from 
the kids. The remaining 20 percent involved 
some editing and rearranging for clarity. But 
the stoiy itself is all theirs. 

To complete our packet, I hand-printed 
the stoiy on large paper and the students 
supplied illustrations for each page. They then 
read their pages onto a tape recording to be 
sent along with the book. Since we knew that 
the Soviet students would be finishing the 
story, we didn't have to provide an ending. 
But that proved more difficult than easy once 
we were invested and entangled in the 
adventures of this monkey, and we still talked 
about possible endings and decided to offer one 
just in case. Our new fi*iends chose to create 
their own ending, which was perfectly 
wonderful and of course different from any we 
had imagined. A good lesson. 

We received the anxiously-awaited 
conclusion during the last week of school and 
immediately held an assembly to share our joy. 
Along with the English text of the second half 
of the stoiy and some beautiful illustrations, 
the Soviet students had also sent a tape 
recording of their voices reading that half in 
their own language. The Piece de rtMistance 
was at the end when we heard, in English, 
their rendition of ** Jingle Bells,** at which our 
fe«.vire school audience exploded with delist. 

The veiy first encounter in the 
Partnership Stories project had been 
successful. As Nickolay said, speaking for all 
of us, **We most sincerely hope this project will 
have a long life.** 
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How We Completed The Monkey*$ 

Dilemma 

by Nickolay Lazarev, English Teacher 

lOB Form, 

Simferopol, Ukraine, USSR 

Late in 1988, we received a letter from 
Moretown Elementary School containing a 
proposal to participate in the witing of a faixy 
tale entitled The Monkey's Dilemma by the 
American children. They wrote that a school 
teacher^ Jean Eisele, and her students had 
composed the first part of a faixy tale and 
suggested that we finish the story- Tammy 
Guenther (of PTSR) sent me a letter from Jean 
Eisele and described the idea of writing the 
stoiy. I accepted with enthusiasm. I sent a 
letter back to Vermont and suggested that 
Jean Eisele send the Moretown students' part 
of the fairy tale. Soon I received a package 
with the recording of the story read by 
American students, and soon I started to work 

I chose a group of 2A grade students of 
the same age as their American counterparts to 
participate in the project because I had worked 
with them for some time and knew their 
capabilities. I discussed the matter with Lydia 
Kononova, the class teacher, and she agreed to 
help. We started by telling the students about 
the idea of the project^ listened to the tape, 
discussed it, and decided to start. A group of 
volunteers was selected, and each was given a 
task: the assignment of making up their own 
version of the stoxy. 

In a week or two» each student came up 
with his or her own story during a class 
session. The best versions were selected. 
Then, during two or three other sessions, the 
best version was compiled, with each student 
contributing suggestions and ideas. We 
wanted American children to have an idea of 
how Soviet children think and what 
perceptions they have. We decided that the 
emphasis should be placed on a typically 
Russian-flavored plot, one with the good 
winning over the evil, and the evil being 
eventually punished by the good. 



In March, 1989, the original copy of the 
American part was received. It consisted of an 
album with colorful drawings and the text of 
the stoiy elaborately hand-written- It was an 
invaluable experience for our children to learn 
about the perceptions American children have 
of the world around them and to explore their 
cultural background. 

This was the first time that our 
students could touch upon an actual piece of 
another nation's culture, feel it, and see it with 
their own eyes. After the end of the faixy tale 
was completed, the children drew their own 
pictux^ to go with the story. The original 
stoxy was translated into English and sent to 
Vermont, along with the cassette with the voice 
of the Soviet children. Thus the first-ever 
Soviet American faixy tale was completed. 

The Project Grows 

Since that time, stories-in-progress and their 
partners have sprung up all over the world. 
Throu0i publicity in newspapers, mailings, 
international newsletters (such as the lASL 
Newsletter), potential authors are currently 
being located. Workshops have been offered 
directly by Tammy Guenther and Wendy 
Fieudlich of PTSR in Budapest, Kent State 
University, and now Everett, Washingtoxi, 
where half-stories can actually be produced on 
the spot and then readied for mailixig. And 
schools continue to produce more. One of the 
latest storiea-in-progress was taken into 
Jordanian schools by a visitor touring with 
that countxys queen. 

We have also just received a precious 
packet from Nickolay Lazarev containing three 
xnore half-stories, beautifully illustrated, along 
with a French version of The Monkey's 
Dilemma which had been traxwlated, 
handwritten, and illustrated by a French class 
in the Ukraine! 

We are excited at the chance to meet 
with school librariaxis, feeling a natural 
kinship with a group who values storytelling, 
children's growth, and international 
understanding. 
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An Example of Stoiy-in-ProgreM 

In one y^y or another, storiee reflect the 
culture of the authors' country. The stories 
may be based in that countiy, in a separate 
fantasy vrorld, or may be an exploration of 
children's concepts of another culture. This 
third type follows, an example of Vermont 
youngsters' ideas of the faraway adventurous 
place called Africa. 

Adventure in the Diamond Desert 
by First, Second, and Third Graders 
February, 1991 

Makino was out walking in the African desert 
near his vilbge. ^th him was his brother, 
Jimbo, who had just come to visit. They hadn't 
seen each other for many years, because when 
they were small, Jimbo had been adopted and 
taken to America. Their family had been very 
poor, and when the seventh brother was born, 
thrre just hadn't been enough food for 
everyone. 

Makino knew about two diamond mines 
in the area. They were secret - he was the 
only one who knew where they were, because 
he had found them several years ago. He had 
been out hunting, when he picked up some 
brushy slipped and fell into a hidden hole, and 
found himself in a large cave surrounded by 
glittering diamonds. He didn't take any, 
because he knew they must belong to someone. 
But now he was going to tell one other person, 
his veiy own brother. 

Jimbo v/as telling Makino about his 
friend Diane, from New York. ^'She has white 
skin,** he told him, **Not like ours. And blonde 
hair and freckles on her face. She works with 
me in an exploration company. Our boss sent 
ua here to find some diamonds to bring back to 
America.** 

This was v/hy Makino had decided to 
bring Jimbo out to the desert that day. When 
Jimbo saw the cave and the diamonds, he was 
vexy excited. *There must be more like this 
one! Wo must bring Diane here and search!*^ 

So when they went back to the village. 



they called Diane in New York and gathered 
supplies for a long search in the desert. They 
would need lots of food» a few watches set at 
the same time, and calendars 60 they would 
know when to go back. When Diane arrived, 
they were all ready, so they set out together. 

After a while, they noticed a scorpion 
behind them. It was hunting for food and 
began following them when it noticed food in 
their pockets. It was a little afraid, though, 
because it didn^t know if humans were 
dangero\is. The humans were afraid, too! 
They started running, and the scorpion began 
to run, too, and chased them around the desert 
five times. Suddenly Diane ran past a cobra, 
who tried to bite Makino. The scorpion came 
up quickly and killed the snake with its sharp 
pinchers. Then they became friends. ^'He 
saved our lives,** said Jimbo. **Let's keep him 
as our pet and name him Pinchy/ So the four 
friends traveled along together. 

By ni^t they came to the hidden 
opening to the cave, using Makino's old map. 
Inside, they found more diamonds than they 
had ever seen. It ^as all still there, so Makino 
thought maybe it didn't belong to anyone after 
alL They collected the diamonds in a treasure 
box that they found there. There were many 
diamonds that matched, one that was blue, and 
one that was huge! 

Once the doors to the cave closed so 
they couldn't get out. They started to feel 
uncomfortable and they screamed all over the 
place, bat it didn't help. Jimbo said, *'Now we 
have over 400 pieces of diamonds, and we could 
sell them for 9 million dollars. But the 
money's not important to me. We should give 
the money to the poor people of Africa.** 
*That's a great idea,** they agreed. 

Suddenly the doors opened. It was 
nighttime and tiiey went back to their camp. 
**I11 go to the stream for water,** offered 
Makino, and set off into the darkness. But he 
didn't come back, and when Diane went to look 
for him, she saw the bucket, but her friend had 
vanished. When she touched the bucket, she 
vanished, too, and found herself in outer space 
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with Makino. "We stayed in the desert too 
Ions, Diane, Now it will take magic to get us 
backdown onto earth/ 
•What will we do?" 



About Parent* and Teachers for Social 
Reiponaibility 

PTSR, Inc.. iB a non-profit, tax-exempt, 
educational group affiliated with the Vermont 
National Education Aseociation (VT-NEA) and 
the International Teachers for Peace. The 
organization was created in 1980 uniting 
citizens throu^ education, the arts, personal 
and public action, to work for the preservation 
of the planet and the well-being or children 
eveiywhere. PTSR develops programs and 
publications that promote critical thinking 
skills, conflict resolution atrategies, and 
collaboration among individuals and people. 
Program priority is placed on addressing the 
underlying social and psychological patterns 
which lead to militarism, the degradation of 
the earth, and human sufiering. PTSR 
motivated adults and young people from 
diverse walks of life, economic situations, racial 
and ethnic heritages, to care for the earth and 
all inhabitants of the earth. 

With projects such as Partnership 
Stories, PTSR works directly with young people 
in the community and classroom, encouraging 
them to take part in their own learning and to 
draw conclusions about the world ip which 
they live. The project is an opportunity to 
participate in history as it unfolds: it invites 
young people from every part of the planet to 
examine the problems of the decade and 
collaborate in envisioning solutions for the 
future. 
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Solving Information Problems at the Junior High Level 
A Process Approach 



by 

Glen Johnson 
Library Media Specialist 
State College Area Junior Hig^ School 
State College, Pennsylvania 



As teaching librarians in today's schools we are 
looking for a •'match." We are constantly on 
the lookout for units in the curriculum that are 
conducive to integrating information skills into 
the various subject areas. Our curriculum of 
information skills can not exist in isolation. 
When we deal with information in real 
situations it always occurs in some kind of 
meaningful c ontext. Where are these 
meaningful contexts in our school's curriculum 
and what kinds of i^iformation skills can we 
teach in that context? This is perhaps the 
most important leg that school library 
programs stand oil This should be what we do 
best. 

If this is the type of integration that we 
are looking for, how can we develop a broad- 
based information skills program that 
encompasses these kinds of units? The first 
thing I did was to look at what directed the 
information skills curriculum at my own 
school. Typical of many junior high library 
curricula across the country, orientation to the 
library was a first concern. Then resource 
utilization was next, far and above the largest 
section of the curriculum. Tagged on the end 
were sections concerning literature 
appreciation and the research paper objectives. 
At first glance it was obvious to me that 
teaching students how to use the various 
information resources was the driving force for 
the juiuor high library curriculum. While 
these kinds of skills are certainly very 
important for students to master, I was 
concerned whether or not the curricular 
emphasis on the ability to \ise various 
resources was the direction I wanted to take. 

The most prominent trend in the 
information field first lead me to reconsider 
where my curriculum was heading. We have 



all read and heard from various sectors of the 
advent of the information age. ^'The 
information base doubles every year and a 
hair, '*the numbers of personal computers 
owned has slgrocketed**, **the number of 
databases available'', etc. Information and 
information resources are readily available to 
the point of promoting ''information overload" 
for our students and teachers! How well does 
our information curriculum address these new 
challenges? We simply can not cover how to 
make use of all the new information resources 
that are becoming available to the general 
public. 

Some of my own observations have also 
supported the need to reconsider the library's 
curricular emphasis. In library related tasks 
junior high students are cepable of 
understanding, with little direction, how a 
specific resource might be used. On three 
occasions library classes were involved in 
working on scavenger hunt questions from 
sources they were familiar with and also from 
those they had not even been introduced to. As 
students worked on the scavenger hunt 
questions, two main categories of help 
questions developed. One was questions that 
dealt with how to use a specific book. The 
second involved questions asked concerning a 
scavenger hunt question itself. In each 
instance 85% of the students asked questions 
not concerned vdth how to use specific 
resources but questions about the questions 
themselves. "I don^t understand the question." 
•What was it that needed to be answered?** 
"How might I begin seairchingfor this answer?" 
Again, I was concerned with the emphasis that 
resources utilization had in my curriculum. I 
recorrsidered whether or not its direction was 
on target in order to help my students gain the 
life long learning information skills they would 
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need. 

CJonsidering theee two pointe, I began 
to refocw my thinking in orOer to set the 
direction my information okills curriculum 
should take. What waa the main objective I 
wanted studentc to achieve? The answer to 
this question b fundamental to libraries and 
information: the ability to solve information 
problems. How do we in fact solve information 
problems? What is the thinking process 
involved? Ebenberg and Berkowitz have 
developed a generic model that incorporates six 
steps for solving information problems. The 
"Big Six,** as it b termed, clearly lays the 
groui^dwork for what not only studenta need to 
go through but also what wc as librarians use 
to solve the myriad of questions asked each 
day. Theee include: l)Task Definition- 
determining the purpose and need for 
information, 2)Information Seefc^iig Strategies- 
examining alternative approaches, to the 
problems of acquiring appropriate information, 
3)Location and Access-the' ability to find 
information and information sources, 4)Use of 
Information-applying information to meet 
defined tasks, 5)SynthesiB-the abiliiy to 
integrate information from a wide varieiy of 
sources, and 6)Evaluation-making judgements 
to evaluate the information problem solving 
process and whether the original task was 
completed. 

Once we have defined a process for 
solving information problems, we can integrate 
these skills into the various subject areas. For 
instance, task definition skills were used by 
our eighth grade English students to determine 
the tKeme in a free reading book and then they 
used a quotation source to find a quote that 
encapsulated the theme. Search strategies 
involving subject headings were discussed by 
out eighth grade social studies clcisses in order 
to develop their own index to American History 
Illustrated. Location and access skills were 
tested in all eighth grade English classes 
through a bajsic competency test in some of the 
more commonly used reference tools in the 
library. Use and synthesis of information 
skills were used by a seventh grade social 
studies class after they had retrieved facts 
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Using the ""Big Sbc** to teach the solving 
of informplion probioms I am now able to look 
at my library curriculum with new 
perspectives. First of all, each of the 
traditional curricular areas mentioned initially 
fit neatly into this process approach. Nothing 
is dropped out, it just fits into its proper place. 
Furthermore, students and teachers can see 
the broader context of the library curriculum, 
what they are learning and why. I now 
organize my curriculum around these six steps 
to make sure that the students experience a 
wide range of information skills involving each 
of the -'iig Six^ areas. In additbn, the **Big 
Six** gives me a framework with which I can 
look for units, lessons, and classroom activities 
in which information skills can be integrated. 
As well, the 'Big Six* allows us to break the 
information solving process into its parts so 
that several units can be designed that 
concentrate student understanding on one step 
of the information problem solving process at a 
time. For example, in our school the language 
arts and social studies departments are 
steering away from formal research papers 
preferring to teach only sections at a time; 
multiple paragraph essajrs instead of large 
reports. The **Big Six*' approach to solving 
information problems is a tool that school 
librarians around the world can use to focus 
their efforts in better preparing students for a 
new information age. 
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A STUDY OF READING HABITS OF fflGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN AMERICA, SINGAPORE aND JAPAN 

by 

Yasumiti Sakaguti 
Me\ji University Hig^ School 



Introduction 

The school I teach in is the affiliated hi^ 
school of a well-know university in Japan* 
That is why the academic ability of the 
students in my school can be considered to be 
above the national average. But when it comes 
to reading, the students do not show any 
enthusiasm, although they are good in 
memorizing the contents of their textbooks. 
That is the reai^on why they seldom make use 
of the school iibiary. This trend continues year 
after year. 

The aim of this paper is to find out if 
the same trend exists In other countries. In 
this paper, I use the word "student** to mean 
high school students from 16*18 years old. 

San Diego and Singapore 
I will first zaake a study of the reading habits 
and the use of the school libraiy in San Diego 
(USA) and Singapore, and at the same time 
look at the reading habits of the Japanese hi^ 
school student. The reason I chose San Diego 
(USA) and Singapore io that the countiy that 
influenced Japan the most is America. The 
reason is clear. Although after the Meyi era 
(1868*), Japan was greatly influenced by 
western European countries such as Great 
Britain, France and Germany, after the defeat 
of Japan at the end of Wor^d War II, Japan 
absorbed a great amount of American culture, 
etc. That is why a comparison will not be 
complete without looking at the case of 
America. 

The reason why I chose San Diego is 
that it is in California whidi has much to do 
with Japan in terms of historical relations with 
each other, as seen in the case of immigration. 

There are two reasons why Singapore 
was chosen. First, it is an Asian countr' which 
resembles Japan in the sense that both 



countries were influenced greatly by Chinese 
culture for a long period of time, and Western 
values were integrated into the system whir^ 
achieved a phenomenal hi^ rate of economic 
growth. Second, instead of America's values 
which greatly influenced Japan, it is the 
British values which influences Singapore. 

Content of the Questionnaire 

I conducted a simple questionnaire for students 
from 16-18 years old in San Diego, Singapore 
and Tokyo. As many as 216 students took part 
in the questionnaire, but one cannot expect to 
fully understand the student*s reading habits 
just going by the simple questions in the 
questionnaire. The questions may be said to be 
based on the fact that our school libraries :>.re 
not being fully utilized. The questions were as 



follows: 


1. 


How long is your free time do you have 




in day? 


2. 


What do you do when you have free 




time? 


3. 


Why do you read books? 


4. 


How many hours do you read in a 




week? 


5. 


Do you usually borrow books from the 




library or buy books? 


6. 


With regard to (5) above, what is the 




percentage of your bu3ing books? 



Results of the Questionnaire 

Looking at the results of the questionnaire (See 
Figure 1.) generally, the difference in the 
amount of free time can be seen; Japan and 
Singapore have roughly the same amount of 
free time as compared with USA which has 
twice the amount of free time compared with 
Japan or Sin|p^apore. This can be explained by 
the fact thp.t both Japan and Singapore have a 
very competitive university entrance 
examination which requires a lot of time for 
preparation. Contmry to this American 
students seem to have even more free time. 
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\^th regard to the ways in which students 
Bpend their free time, the results of all three 
countries were about the same. The most 
common way is watching television, followed by 
listening to music, reading, telephoning 
friends, taking naps etc. As for question 3, the 
motives for reading, the results were in the 
order of a to b to c» with a and b not far away 
(torn each other. There is a need to look at the 
results more closely as the types of book in 
question were not limited. A point to note is 
that for the case of Singapore, light reading is 
not taken into account. As for question 4, the 
values for America and Japan are about the 
same but students in Singapore read about 
twice as much. Thk may be due to the result 
of education. For questions 5 and 6, the point 
to note is that Japanese students have to come 
up with 80% of the money to buy books in 
contrast to 50% for America and 30% for 
Singapore. 

Analysis (America) 

For tiie case of America, there isn't much 
difference between its education system and 
that of Japan. The reason is clear, after the 
War, Japan started rebuilding with a strong 
American influence. But today, 45 years after 
the war, the current situation of the education 
in America as reported in Newsweek (7th 
January 1991) is that the general level is 
dropping and fast becoming a rather serious 
problem. Furthermore, aside from the problem 
of academic capabilities, the social problems of 
student drug-addiction, drinking, abortion, etc. 
are greatly eroding the school environment and 
making the current prob!.em even more 
complicated. 

We saw earlier that the leisure hours 
of American students are unbelievably long. 
Thb can be a possible cause for these social 
problems. However, from another viewpoint, 
despite the above, as many as 50% of the 
students borrow books from the library and 
they have about as much reading tinoe as 
Japanese students. It can also be concluded 
that Japanese students are not reading as 
many books as they should. 

I vi&.*ed several schools in San Diego 
and in the course of conducting my survey, I 



was surprised by at least one fact. This is the 
relationship between the school libraxy and 
students, otudents make xxse of the school 
library from early morning. Upon inquiring, I 
was told that American teachers of^en give 
assignments like ''Research on...". Sometime 
this means that students must read a thick 
book- Anyway, lessons in America are not at 
all like the teacher-lecture*ccntered ones in 
Japan. Of course the same applies to 
examinations-instead of memorization, most 
examinatior*' in America concentrate on 
re& )arch an thinking, with questions like 
"Discuss As a result, students have to 
make use of the library and have more 
opportunities to come into contact with books. 
In Japan, the average percentage utility rate of 
tho school library in a year's lesson time is 
about 1.5 hours per week. But in t^^ San 
Diego schools, the rate is 15 hours per week, 10 
times as much as in Japan. This is an 
unbelievable rate in school libraries in Japan. 

Teachers in San Diego bring their 
students to the library and make them do 
research on certain topics and summarize their 
opinions. I suppose Japanese teachers would 
be surprised at this. If I may say so, in 
contrast to Japan's cramming education q^tem 
with emphasis on knowledge, America's 
education system emphasizes independence 
and self-motivation. If we trace the meaning of 
the word "learn" (manabu), in Japanese, we 
will arrive at the word "imitate" (maneru). A 
lecture-centered cramming education system 
emphasizing in knowledge is, in simpler words, 
no more than efHciently imitating the 
knowledge obtained by people in the past. As 
a result, reports and examinations center on 
objectively remembering facts and there is no 
consideration for nurturingstudents with their 
own personalities and social independence. 
This is the Japanese style and would be a 
possible explanation of the aversion to the 
method of bringing students to the library and 
making them absorb knowledge from books 
using their own means. With regard to the 
choice of topics, comparing the heroine's way of 
liWng with one's own may be rare in Japan but 
quite often common in America. If you think 
along these lines, you will eventually 
understand the difference in the utility rate of 
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the libmiy in the two countriee. If one juat 
considers the simple efTectiveness of education^ 
Japcin aiay be inferior, but what happens when 
the students steps out into society? 

Analyiis (Singapore) 
I have been ve' 'nterested in educational 
situations in japore. Generally, the basic 
thinking behind education m Singapore is 
competition. In order to advance to a hi^er 
level of education, a common test must be 
cleared. A student has to pass several tests in 
order to get into the university. Due to 
streaming, only 5% of the students are able to 
get into universify. At the age of six, students 
in Singapore enter the primaxy school. There 
is no compulsoiy education in Singapore but 
close to 100% nf the children go to school. 
After three yeai^ of basic education, a 
Streaming test is conducted, and according to 
the results of the test, students are divided. 
There are two primary courses; a six year 
course and an eight year course. Although the 
curricula are not veiy different, students who 
did well during the Streaming test will proceed 
on to the six year course and will complete the 
primaiy school course two years ahead of those 
who did badly for the test. At the end of 
primaiy school, a common examination is held 
and according to the results of this 
examination, students are streamed into the 
Secondaiy course that Lb suited to his or her 
academic capability. This common 
examination Lb known es the Primary School 
Leaving Examination. Students will complete 
secondaiy school in four or five years according 
to the course he or she Lb in (Normal, Express 
or Special). The course which a student goes to 
depends on the results of the examination. At 
the end of the Secondaiy education, an 
examination known as the GCE (General 
C!ertificate of Education) Lb held. According to 
the results of this examination, students will 
proceed to: 1) junior college (2 year course), 2) 
pre-university (3 year course), or 3) Polytechnic 
(technical course). Male students, must first 
serve two-and-a-halfyears of national service 
after hi^ school before they finally get into 
the university, Althou^ there is no 
compulsory education, most Singaporean 
children receive at least Secondaiy education. 
Due to the lack of school buildings, most 



schools nave two sessions. 

The general impression of Singaporean 
students is thai ihey arcs very hardworking. 
Singapore as we all know is a multi-racial 
country, about 75% of its population bemg 
Chinese. That Lb the reason why Singapore is 
influenced greatly by Chinese culture. For 
example, books are highly regarded. This is 
because in the past, classic Chinese has passed 
on its rich culture to each generation. To put 
it another way, there Lb a reoepticale of 
valuable knowledge which ancestors and sages 
worked hard to gain and Lb therefore different 
from most others. This is why books are 
generally not thrown on the floor or used as 
cushions for sitting. This fact should be quite 
easily understood by Japanese of an older 
generation. In Singapore, books are expensive 
as compared to other commodities. TIiLb is the 
reason why many Singaporeans make use of 
the libraty. Also, with the type of attitude 
towards books as mentioned above, the 
manners of Singapore's students in the library 
are very good. The reason is that ever since 
Primaiy 3, they must attend a so^ralled 
**librai7 lesson** in which the habit of reading 
and using the libraiy is inculcated into them. 
I have been to several school libraries early in 
the morning and found that the libraries are 
very well and properly utilized. Due to the 
pressure of the education system, students 
have to spend most of their time in the libraiy, 
absorbing knowledge such ss literature, 
economics, engineering, etc. 

Japan (The Meaning of Reading) 

The success of the Japanese Economy is well 
known to the world but together with the 
growth of the economy, Japanese are turning 
away from books. Could the reason be that as 
the economy develops and people become 
richer, there is no longer any need to pursue 
the cumbersome task of reading In place of 
books, computers are vised but can computers 
really do evers^hin^ In modem Japan, the 
amount of comics being published is well 
known. Weekly comic magazines are read not 
only by children but by adults too. One just 
has to take a ride on the train and one will be 
surprised by the amount of people reading 
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comics on the traixL Studenta read comics but 
do not read books. Even if you build a splendid 
libraiy and furnish it fully with newly 
published books, the students still do not come. 
Can it be that the students of modem Japan 
now have no mor? vme for the meaning of 
reading? 

In the past, more often than not, the 
bronze statue of Ninomiya Kiqjuro stood in the 
compound of a school. Kiiyiro was bom to a 
poor family but he did not forget the virtue of 
learning. While working he also made use of 
eveiy minute of leisure and he had to read 
books and study. As such, he was taken as a 
model of diligence. However, with the 
construction of new school building, the bronze 
statue of Kiiyiro disappeared. As if in keeping 
time with that, the habit of reading also 
gradually decreased among students. Working 
among such students, I feel a sense of 
disappointment in them while developing an 
interest toward school libraries in fore:^ 
countries. 

When I talk about school affairs with 
foreigners, I often use the word "spoiled" to 
describe the present situation of Japanese 
students. I think it is a word which befits 
student who have forgotten learning and 
reading. And this tendency can be thought of 
as the repentance one has to pay for a richer, 
more peaceful and more enjoyable life. After 
its defeat in the war, Japan had practically 
nothing. This small and poor defeated countiy 
had to start afresh from zero. Everybody, from 
old to young, man to woman, had to work. In 
front of us, there was this giant dreamland 
called America and we eyed its culture. This 
American cilture, which came in through 
bocks, gravures, television and movies moved 
the heart of the Japanese and as a matter of 
course, became a big goal for us. All values 
were judged based on Americanism or non- 
Americanism. Everybody worshipped America 
and became its follower. We ran blindly 
toward the American goal However, as we 
opened our ^es, wo seemed to have entered a 
road different from that taken by America. 
Japan with a history over a thousand year old 
could not walk the same path as America. 
This means both good and bad. As we 



understand even from a simple survey, the 
reading habits of Singaporean students arc 
remarkable. We have in us something 
valuable v^ich was nurtured by Eustem 
culture which we threw away. This something 
is etiquette and diligence. The easy-gomg 
spirit bom in the resurce-rich American was a 
diengerous thing which seemed like a sweot 
invitation to resource-poor Japan. As we 
applaud diligence (which was bom as a matter 
of course to a poor countiy), we tried to deny it 
at the same time. We seek only for riches and 
threw away the social rule called etiquette. 
The next generation, that is, todays students, 
who know nothing about the virtue of diligence 
and have been given only a plentiful life have 
been fantastically spoiled. My questionnaire 
indicated a far larger percentage of students 
hxxy their own books rather than borrow from 
the library. 

This is not due only to the fact that 
they are rich. They have no interest in the 
books in the school library. And if they do buy, 
they buy silly, low-standard books. These 
shallow youngsters who are blinded only by the 
glamour on the surface and indulge in brand* 
name goods known around the world. Are the 
students of today taught by their parents the 
perseverance n^^^eded to overcome any form of 
hardship-the iutellectual curiosity to discover 
the unknown? Beading is something which 
calls for perseverance. If there ia no 
concentration, the world hidden in books can 
never unfold. The fact that today^s Japanese 
youngsters detest readir^ is a consequence of 
this trend. As I watch the Singaporean 
students, many thoughts ceaselessly crossed 
my mind. 

I mentioned earlier that as we tried to 
follow America, we went into a road different 
from America's. Even in today's American 
school libraries, there were a lot of things to 
learn. I do not know why students are so often 
brought to the library. Maybe the difference in 
the academic capabilities of students of both 
countries have to be taken into account but 
(whatever) the reason, looking from Japan's 
point of view, I think the habit of reading 
should be more actively instilled. To put it in 
a radical way, >he academic capability and 
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knowledge of the Japanese student is all 
tau^t to him by the teacher. Eveiything is 
passive^ and so theine is practically no self- 
inspired academic capability and knowledge. 
It can be said that lecturencentered lessons 
have sahirated the student's mind and made 
him unable to obtain anything fay reading 
books himself. Even if he does read, he reads 
only magazines and comics for entertainment. 
This is called alienation from books. It greatly 
helps the operation of publishing firms. If we 
read the figures in the questionnaire closely, 
we will realize that conucs make up the 
majority of the reading materials. 

During the course of the Gulf War 
sometime ago, the news programs of the CNN 
Cable Television were much talked about in 
Japan. It is no exaggeration to say that in just 
a matter of differen 3 in minutes. CNN TV 
programs moved their own country as well as 
the world. The famous people of various 
countries residmg in Japan (whom I know) also 
installed the cable and made use of it. Also, 
according to recent reports, Japan Railway has 
responded to the wishes of users of the bullet- 
tram and improved its trains by making the 
reception of NHK Radio i possible. To people 
who desire inforaiation even when they are in 
trains or resting peacefully^ this must mean a 
lot. The modern world is known as the 
''Information Age." As we can see, on the one 
hand, there are people who rack their brains^ 
trying to obtain information^ and on the other 
hand» there is the fact that some people get 
flurried over a lot of information. 

Information is released in such great 
amounts and in such a disorderly way that the 
ways in which one should make use of 
information is a persomi problem. It does not 
seem wrong to think of a huge amount of 
information as overflooding» but th3 truth is 
that for information, the more there is the 
better it is. Onejust has to remember the case 
in Japan du>*ing World War II where the only 
available information was limited and 
misleading to realize that the more information 
one has the better it is. The important point is 
that one should always approach the 
information independently^ analyze it and 
decfde if the piece of information is useful in 



the futuxe. Lookmg for information is just like 
looking for gold or diamonds in a mine. It 
provides hints for technological and product 
development, for developing new products, and 
improving existing products. The ability to 
apply and to organize this information is not 
something that can be obtained from just 
lessons in the classroom. Instead, I believe 
that it is reading that nurtures this 
individualistic ability. 

It is well known that Japan is a 
country without any resources. The 
development of new products is vital if 
prosperity is to be continued. We must be able 
to make xise of all available informatu)n and 
possess flexible ways of thinking in order to 
develop new products. During the sudden 
influx of Western culture in the Meyi era and 
after the defeat durixkg World War II, we were 
able to survive thanks to our way of thinking 
and diligence. But, can today's Japanese youth 
do the same things too? Those born into this 
modern, rich Japan tend to avoid these tasks. 
No matter how much we stress the importance 
of reading to them, they prefer comics or 
computer games which provide more 
entertainment. On this occasion, from the 
point of view of a Japanese teacher, I can study 
Singapore and America throu^ their school 
libraries and reading enviroimient. 

My views my tend to be a little 
emotional but I thi;*k it is at least necessary to 
arrest the school-library-alienation and book- 
alienation of the Japanese students and hope 
to improve the situation by using these two 
countries as references. 
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Abstract 

Distance education, using the definition of 
education via the conununications media 
(correspondence, radio, television and others) 
with little or no cUissrootn or other face-to-face 
contact between (students and teachers, hM 
tremendous potential. 

It provider opportunities for greater 
educational equitr)r» can reach out to those who 
cannot use conv(3ntional forms of education, 
provides access to unique information, 
resources or experts, and enables greater 
interaction and joint activities with other 
students far avmy. Nevertheless, distance 
education require careful planning suffers from 
some false ixniiges as a result of earlier 
fiailures, and requires self-direction, motivation, 
and discipline on the part of the student. 

Current trends indicate a growing 
interest in distance education, a greater tise of 
technology, and increasing evidence that 
distance education is effective. School 
librarians are in a unique position of having 
potential roles of consumers, facilitators, and 
providers of distance education. 

A proposal for a n international network 
of distance education for school librarians is 
put forward. This network would collect, 
systematize a nd make available information on 
all aspects of distance education opportunities 
for school librarians. lASL could act as a 
coordinator in establishing the network which 
would eventually allow any school librarian in 
any part of the world to follow any distance 
education program offered by any institution. 

A Scenario 
Imagine... 



The 30th lASL conference in the year 
2001 is being held in Peking. A sdiool 
librarian from Namibia is exchanging 
experiences with his counteipart from 
Afj^anistan on the problems faced by school 
libraries in their respective coimtriee. Yet 
these people are not physically present in 
Peking, they are exchanging views throu^ 
television cameras and large screens in their 
own countries. The conference is being 
attended by 500 people in Peking, but many 
more are following it in their own countries. 
They discuss the lack of training amongst their 
school librarians. A German school librarian 
who is listening suggests, 'Why don't you get 
them to take a beginning course on school 
librarianship offered by the University of 
Paiyab in India, followed by an advanced 
course offered by the University of South 
Carolina in the United States? It will cost a 
fraction of what they would normally pay. All 
they would require are pencil and paper, and 
perhaps an audio tape recorder. And, best of 
all, they would not have to leave home to do 
it.** 

A dream? Perhaps! Impossible? No! 

These facilities exist even today. We 
can attend conferences without physically 
being present. We can learn from courses 
cfTered by institutions thousands of miles 
away. While these facilities are limited, they 
do exist. The above scenario can become a 
reality through a process known as distance 
education. 

This paper briefly descnSes the concept 
of distance education, ii^ advantages, 
disadvantages and some of the implications for 
school librarians. As a step towards realizing 
the scenario described in the previous pago, a 
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proposal is presented for an international 
network of distance education programs for 
school librarians. 

What ia Distance Education? 

There are many definitions of distance 
education, but a simple and practical defmition 
is that distance education is education via 
the communications media 
(correapondencef radiOf television and 
others) with Uttle or no classroom or 
other face*to«face contact between 
students and teacher. (1) 

The key feature is that the teacher is 
separated from the learner. The separation 
may be geographical, temporal, psychological, 
cultural or economic, but two-way 
communication between the teacher and the 
learner is maintained. In addition to the 
separation and two-way communication, there 
are four other characteristics usually present 
in distance education, viz. the role of an 
educational organization in the planning and 
preparation of materials, the use of technical 
media, the possibility of occasional meetings, 
and the absence of a learning group. (2) 

Distance education is not a new 
phenomenon. Many of us are familiar with 
correspondence study, which is one form of 
distance education. Today distance education 
is regarded as a generic term to include 
correspondence study, home study, external 
study, distance teaching/learning, etc. The 
University of London has been using 
correspondence study since 1887, although the 
term '^distance education** came into use only in 
the 1970s. It has been successfully used in the 
broad context of education from following a 
simple pre/sentation at a conference to enrolling 
in a series of courses leading to a formal 
qualification. 

Advantages of Distance Education 
Distance education has a number of 
advantages over traditional classroom 
instruction, and some of these are listed below. 

1. Distance education provides 
opportunities for greater equity of 



learning. Learners in isolated, small or 
less developed schools (or regions or 
countries) with fewer resources have 
the opportunity to follow the same 
programs as their coimterparts in 
larger and jnore progressive schools (3) 
(or regions or countries). Thus a 
teacher living and worldng: in Nepal 
could theoretically follow the same 
program as his or her colleagues in 
California. 

2. Distance education provides 
opportunities for those who are not 
able to use conventional means of 
education (4) due to distance, financial 
constraints, family commitments, social 
norms, earlier missed opportunities, 
etc. There are a number of teachers 
who had to forego opportunities for 
higher education because they had to 
support the family, or because there 
was no encouragement. Distance 
education can provide these people 
vdth a second opportunity. 

3. Distance education provides access to 
information, resources, and subject 
matter experts who may not be 
available everywhere (5). The \ise of 
two-way communication enables 
students to see and/or hear persons, 
phenomena and processes that cannot 
be made available in eveiy classroom. 
Throu^ distance education, it would 
have been possible for librarians in 
Singapore to hear Spencer Shaw 
speaking at this 20th lASL conference 
in Everett. 

4. Distance education enables interaction 
and joint activities with students in 
other school, places or even other 
countries. As we become more 
interdependent and internationalized, 
an understanding of what is happening 
in other parts of the world becomes 
more and more important. It would be 
possible for two students-one in Brazil 
and one in Puerto Rico-to work 
towards common solutions foi problems 
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in Spanish media. 

Distance education programs can also 
be personalized with minimum efTort, an 
important consideration in Ime with the theme 
of this conference. 

Disadviuitages of Distance Edacmtion 
Distance education also has some inherent 
disadvantages, and these are summarized 
below. 

1. Distance education has had many 
failures, partly as a result of 
inadequate planning and over- 
enthiisi&stic policy makers. It has been 
noted that successful distance 
education projects have an 8-10 year 
comprehensive planning period 
involving many agencies, a good 
communications infrastructure, 
emphasis on course design and 
evaluation, and a movement towards 
interactive educational technobgy (6). 
In addition, successful distance 
educatbn programs also require access 
to facilities such as public libraries, 
educational institutions, 
communication facilities and 
appropriate manpower (7). These 
factors must be considered in the 
planning of any such program. 

2. Distance education has many false 
images. Many people believe that it is 
complex and expensive, it is an easier 
option for learners, and that it is of 
lower quality than conventional 
education. While research shows that 
distance education is as effective as on- 
site, face«to*fase instruction (8,9), and 
that it is practical (10), yet the 
negative images are still prevalent. 
This must be addressed in planning 
any distance education programs. 

3. Distance education requires a high 
degree of self^direction, self-motivation, 
and self^disciplme on the part of the 
learner. These qualities vaiy from 
person-to-person, and as such not 



everyone is able to obtain maximum 
benefits, it is important that initial 
and on-going guidance be built into 
programs. 

4. Many people eqimte distance education 
with the use of technology. It is often 
assumed that distance education 
involves the use of satellites, 
sophisticated telecommunications 
equipment, highly skilled noanpower 
thereby making it expensive and 
inaccessible. While technology does 
facilitate the process, the goal of 
distance education is increased access 
to educational opportunities, not the 
use of technology. Distance education 
can be provided just as effectively 
using printed materials. 

Recent Trends in Distance Education 
A glance through recent educational literature 
shows a number of trends. These include 

1. There is a growing interest in distance 
education among the educational 
community. Distance education is 
becoming a **hot topic** in education 
circles. Many education journals 
devote some space to it, most 
educational conferences have some 
presentations about it, and 
teleconferences on the subject are 
becoming common (11). In the 19808, 
at least 8 **open universities** providing 
education at a distance were 
established throughout the world, an 
indication of its increasing use. 

2. Evidence is accumulating that distance 
education works, provided it is well 
planned and administered. Research 
has been consistent in showing that 
there is no significant difference in 
effectiveness of distance learning and 
traditional imitructional methods (12). 

3. Technology is becoming increasingly 
used to supplement (but not necessarily 
replace) traditional instruction as well 
,as in distance education. As more and 
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more teachers iwe these technology 
supplements, the diCTerences between 
distance education and traditional 
instruction will begin to fade (13). 
Technological developments such as 
audi-, tele*, and computer-conferencing, 
direct broadcast satellites, fiber optics, 
high definition television, holographies, 
and videophones are becoming 
increasingly available and could well 
have an impact on distance education* 
Whether technology completely 
overwhelms the print^based distance 
education, emerges as a complimentaiy 
partner, or retreats to the background 
remains to be seen. 

4. The English language is becoming 
increasingly understood all over the 
world, thereby facilitating international 
communication. Althou^ many 
countries place great emphasis on their 
respective national language, English 
as a second language and as a 
language for communication is 
becoming increasingly important. 

ImpiicationB for School Librarians 
School librarians are in a unique position of 
relating to distance education in three separate 
but overlapping roles. 

1. As conmimerB of distance education. 
School librarians throughout the world 
are in need of quality initial education 
programs to help them prepare for the 
challenging tasks in their careers. 
Once qualified, they also need to keep 
pace with developments and challenges 
in their field through continuing 
education. Yet the traditional 
classroom, conferences, and other 
occasional continuing education 
programs cannot reach all of them. 
Distance education has the potential to 
reach them in a systematic manner. 

2 As facilitators of distance education. 
School librarians currently play the 
role of coordinators of resources, both 
book and non*book, in schools. This 



role can now be broadened to include 
the use of resources that are not 
physically present in the school. The 
expanded role will include encouraging 
teachers and students to use the 
available distance education programs 
in the state, region, or country, 
assisting them in the use of the 
technology, providing supporting 
materials and resources, acting as 
liaison between providers and receivers 
of distance education, and assisting in 
the evaluation of programs and the 
system (14). School media specialists 
in the United States are familiar with 
and may have acted as facilitators to 
distance education projects such as TI- 
IN, KITES, Channel One, and the 
Federal Star School Program. 

3. As providers of distance education. 
School librarians all over the world 
possess some unique knowledge or skill 
that can be shared with others. In a 
world that is becoming increasingly 
Interwoven, distance education can 
help them share these skills. 

A Proposal for an International Network 
Currently there are a number of institutions in 
Australia, Canada, South Africa, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States that offer 
programs in library and information studies 
through distance education (15). India, too, 
has universities that offer courses in 
librarianship throu^ distance education (16), 
and similar programs probably exist in other 
countries, too. Many of the courses on school 
librarianship are incorporated into these 
programs. However, the present situation can 
be described as fragmented. There is little 
coordination between school, between the levels 
of courses, let alone between and among 
countries, how can better coordination be 
achieved? 

One potential solution would be to 
develop an international network. I would 
like to propose that an International Network 
of Distance Education for School Librarians be 
Bet up by lASL. The main purpose of a 
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network is to make available information for 
the becefit of all participants. Thia network of 
distance education for school librarians could 
collect, systematize and make available 
information on all aspects of distance education 
opportunities to school librarians. These 
opportunities la^y be in the form of 
presentations, short conferences or formal 
courses tliat lead to a certificate, diploma or 
degree, and may be made use for initial 
training purposes or continuing education* 
ThVB school librarians would have access to 
information on the opportunities available for 
them to improve their knowledge and skills, 
and thereby provide better services* 

Such networks are not common, but 
they do exist. There is at least one 
documented case of a UNESCO-sponsored 
international program to make available to 
developing nations information about graduate 
courses in science and technology offered in 
developed nations' universities (17). 

There is not such international network 
for librarianship at present, but there is a 
splendid opportunity to start. A national 
distance education scheme for information and 
libraty studies in the United Kingdom was 
propooed in 1984. A number of library schools 
in the United States have formed a Library 
and Information Science Distance Education 
Consortium (LISDEC) to further promote the 
use in libraiy and information science 
education (18). With increasing international 
personal contacts, decreasing costs Of 
telecommunications, but coupled with 
imbalances between developed and developing 
countries, it is reasonable to consider extending 
these national networks to an international 
one. 

A step in this direction may already 
have been made. In 1986| pus part of the 
UNESCO School Library Development Project 
in the South Pacific, a. selected group of 
librarians and a coordinator of extension 
rtadiea from the region held a workshop with 
UNESCO consultants to develop a general 
course or course for teachers and teacher 
librarians (19). However, no follow-up 



information could be located. 

The International Association for 
School Librarianship (lASL) couldplay a major 
role in establishing this international network 
by acting as hiitiator and coordinator. lASL 
could collect information on all institutions 
that currently offer distance education 
programs in school Ubrarianship and are 
willing to offer them on an international basis. 
This infomuttion could then be disseminated to 
its members either through existing 
publications or a new publication. lASL's role 
would be to link the learners and providers of 
the distance education programs, and not as a 
provider itself. lASL would, of course, have to 
work closely with other organizations with 
similar aims, such as UNESCO, the 
Commonwealth of Learning, the International 
Council for Distance Education, and other 
international organizations. 

Basically, as I see it, the stages of 
development of this network would be: 

1. Decide the goals and objectives of the 
network^ 

2. Identify the target population and their 
needs, 

3. Identify the providers and the 
shareable resources^ 

4. Agree on the appropriate management 
structure, 

5. Agree on operating standards, 

6. Agree on pilot activities, if necessary, 

7. Assess and revise the program, based 
on results of pilot acti /ities, 

8. Develop a means for the dissemination 
of information, 

9. Develop a medium and long*term plan. 

10. FulKscale implementation. 

These stages could, of course, be 
changed based on circumbtances and feedback 
received. At a later stage, lASL may even 
want to consider linking with a particular 
education system or university and offer a 
series of courses on school librarianship. This 
arrangemeriw currently exists between the 
International Society for Technology in 
Educt^tion (ISTD; and the Oregon State System 
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of Higher Education Office of Independent 
Study ^here eleven graduate level courses 
ralated to computers in education are available 
through distance education to provide staff 
development and leadarship training for 
educators. 

As envisaged here, the plan would not 
Inquire any major financial commitments on 
the part of lASL, other than expenses for 
stationeiy and postage. Since lASL would only 
act as an information provider, the cost of the 
course would be borne by the participants. 

The eventual goal of the network would 
be for any school librarian in any part of 
the world to follow any initial or 
continuing education program offered 
through distance education by any 
univenityt college* or institution in any 
part of the world. 

This goal can be viewed in the broader 
context of offering improved services, 
promoting the advancement of knowledge, and 
fostering international understanding. School 
librarians are equally concerned about the 
improvement of educational opportunities 
worldwide. We want to promote equality of 
access tc learning for all people and are 
committed to improving the methods and 
materials for instruction • all within the 
framework of recognizing the rights of people 
to learn. Thus the network could be part of a 
broader goal for any student in any part of 
the world to be able to follow my 
educational program offered through 
distance education by any institution 
anywi^erg |n the world. 

While that goal may be far away, we 
can only achieve it if we make a start towards 
it. 

I MmH to prijpose that the 

Executive Board of the International 
AssQpja^ion of ^cbool Librariaiwhip consider 
tbi'i proposal, if agreed upon, the first step 
would be to decide on the a}||jS mi objectives 
of the network. In this respect, I wouldlike to 
offer the following statement of aims: 



*The aim of the International Network 
of Distance Education for School Librarians is 
to make available information on formal and 
informal learrdng opportunities available to 
school Ubrarians throu^ existing distance 
education programs.'* 

If agreed upon, a sub«committee could 
be set up within lASL to refine the aims and 
work out the specifics. The main task of the 
sub-committee would be to identify educational 
institutions throu^oat the world that ofTer 
distance education programs or courses in 
librarianship (including school librarianahip). 
If these courses are available to students in 
countries outside their own, they would also be 
asked to provide the necessaiy details of 
eligibility* language, costs, material 
requirements, etc. for prospective students. 

This information would then be 
compiled and published by lASL for 
distribution to its members and other 
interested individuals or organizations. 

I believe this is a viable plan and we 
should take the opportunity to set the pace in 
encouraging the use of distance education to 
achieve lASL's second objective of promoting 
the professional preparation and continuing 
education of school librarians. 
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FORESIGHT, INSIGHT, HINDSIGHT: 
USING EVALUATIONS TO PROVIDE THE PERSONAL TOUCH 

by 

Dr. Lesley S. J. Fanner 

Library Director 
San Domenico School 
San Anselmo, CA 94960 USA 



Intoduction 

What would the ideal school library be for you 
and for your users? Realistically, what would 
you like to see accompliBhed in the library? 
While the school library must operate in lig^t 
of the institution's mission, it is we the 
librarians who set the tone for services and 
resources. It is our vision that provides clarity 
for our library goals. \\^thout a mission and a 
vision, our library has no direction. By 
envisioning an achievable ideal and evaluating 
the reality of the present, you the librarian can 
determine the resultant gap and describe the 
real, current needs of the library and its users. 
This evaluating process leads to effective 
change that provides the personal touch to 
your library service, responding to individual 
and collective concerns. 

In short, an integral part of library 
sc • ^ tce is evaluation if one wants to: make 
sound decisions, improve public relations, and, 
foremost, achieve the goals set for the school 
library. You need to know what is happening, 
why it is happening, what needs to change in 
order to improve what happens^ and what 
difference evaluation and ensuing change 
make. 

This paper provides the steps you need 
to follow ' ^ order to 

develop and implement a successful evaluation, 
so your library will offer the best service 
possible. 

CIPP 

The CIPP model provides a guideline for you to 
develop ways to evaluate your library. The 
letters stand for "Context, Input, Process, and 
Product.** Let's examine this guideline in 
detail. 



As you evaluate, you need to know the 
context of your work Are you trying to 
achieve a specific program objective? Are you 
attempting to bridge the actual with the ideal? 
Are you measuring the degree that library 
services are being incorporated into the school 
system? The reason for your evaluation shapes 
the questions -and the interpretation. 

What input will shape your 
evaluation? What strategies will you use to 
measure library service? Who will evaluate? 
Realize one thing: that any evaluation method 
is constrained by time, staff, and funding. 

The process part of the model is the 
implementation phase of evaluation. The best 
evaluation methodology will not be successful 
if it is poorly administered or carelessly 
analyzed. 

The fmal part of the model, the 
product, refers to the extent that the object of 
the evaluation is met. So even if the 
conclusion reached is negative, if the planning 
and implementation of the evaluation are 
valid, then the conclusions can be used to 
improve libraiy services effectively. 

When you keep these four factors in 
mind as you evaluate the library, your results 
will result in more effective solutions. 

The Evaluation Process 

Determine Your Goals 
What is the mission of your library? What 
level of service do you want to achieve? These 
are the first questions you need to ask yourself 
as you evaluate. You may measure the library 
in terms of local goals or relative to standard 
measures of performance. 
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The evaluation objectives shape the 
process and success of a functioning libraiy, so 
you need to be clear about what you measure. 
How many objectives do you want to examine? 
How specific do you want to be? In general, 
results are more valuable if one or two specific 
issues are targeted in a short evaluation tool. 

One recent trend has been the use of 
"student outcomes** as the messure of library 
effectiveness, following the public library 
output meaaurea model. This concept implies 
that your collection quality and its 
management, the library services (including 
bibliographic instruction), and the stafling 
influence student achievement. This stance 
urges needed support in school libraries and 
justifies much-needed funding. It also weavee 
in librarians by holding them accountable for 
close working relationships with students and 
faculty. 

Determine the Reasons for Your 
Evaluation 

The reason for your evaluation shapes the 
measurement tools, the choice of evaluators, 
and the types of questions you ask. 

If you use your evaluation to educate 
the school community about possible library 
services. Then you might ask students and 
faculty to check off those services that they 
now use. Your questionnaire lists all library 
functions, thus notifying users about available 
services. 

If you use the evaluation to justi^^ 
additional expenditures, you ask the school 
community how successful they are in finding 
the materials they seek (using a reference fill 
questionnaire), and then follow with an open- 
ended question about the kinds of materials 
they would like to have included in the libraiy. 

One important reason to evaluate is to 
find out what users want (or think they want) 
and need (or think they need). The difference 
between wants and needs, both in terms of 
self-perception and your own thoughts, are 
crucial to your serving the people who walk 
into your libraiy. 



I/etermine Your Measurement Toou 
How much have student skills in selecting 
information soiir^s improved during a 
semester? To find this information, you could 
choose from several measurement techniques;^ 

* rating scales tor students to assess 
their skills 

* questionnaires for teachers to ask their 
opinions about student performance 

* student interviews to ask their 
opinions about their skills 

* observations of students as they select 
infoxmatioiutl sources 

* student diaries about their selection 
processes 

* standardized achievement tests to 
assess student skills 

* review of student reports and 
bibliographies to assess their skills 

Probably the most complex part of the 
evaluation process involves choosing the 
appropriate measurement tool. Major factors 
influence your choice: format, evaluatee, 
evaluator, time, and limitations. 

You must decide if you will develop an 
original tool, such as a questionnaire, or use a 
ready-made product. Pre-tosted models provide 
added validity and may be used to compare 
findings. However, those same projects mi^t 
not reflect your library's unique features. If 
you are part of a larger r^ystem, of course, 
standardized forms facilitate system-wide 
evaluation and improvement. For a one-time, 
immediate situation, thou|^, a customized 
measurement tool may pinpoint significant 
factors more readily. Some sample formats 
include: 

* pencil-and-paper testa to measure 
achievement and aptitude. Many 
standardized tests are available, and 
are easily administered. However, they 
may not measure ability to apply 
knowledge. 

* questionnaireB to measure opinions. 
These can include multiple choice items 
or free response questions. While easy 
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to administer, they may not result in 
truthful anawers. Follow-up is 
sometimes needed. 

rating acalea to assess others or 
oneself. Respondents may rate the 
centrality of reference materials using 
a scale from 1 to 10. Such scales are 
easy to complete and fairly objective, 
but be alert that they may have biased 
wording. 

ranking scales to prioritize items. 
These scales resemble rating scales, 
but force the respondent to weigh each 
categoiy relative to all the others. It 
may be difficult to rank a long list of 
items, and the analyzer might not 
know the basis for rankings. 

semantic differentials to measure 
attitudes. Respondents may need to 
see an example so they are not 
confused about the procedure io follow. 

Example: RICH ^POOR 

While easy to complete, they may be 
diflScult to score. 

diaries to describe processes in one's 
own words. These may give unique 
information, but may be difficult for 
some participants to maintain. 

observations to evaluate events first 
hand. It is difficult to get consistent 
results using a variety of observers, 
althou^ checklists help standardize 
information collection. Also, be aware 
that people tend to act differently from 
normal if they know they are being 
observed. 

videotaping to analyze behavioral 
details. This is an instructive yet time- 
consuming method. In addition, 
students may not act naturally in front 
of a camera. 

interviews to get in-depth and 
sensitive information. They are time- 
consuming but informative. 
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* hypertext technology to allow 
respondents to write extensive 
comments within a complex interview 
simulation environment. While 
valuable, developing the hypertext 
stack takes time, and respondents need 
to know how to manipulate this 
technology before the evaluation 
process begins. 

* performance tests to simulate real- 
life situations. For example, a new 
staff person mi^t be asked to shelve a 
set of books. Such tests must be 
administered individually, so are time- 
consuming. 

The abilities and preferences of 
evaluators and those being evaluated should 
also be considered when choosing a suitable 
measurement tool. If students ''tun ofT to 
surveys, perhaps cample group interviews 
would serve the same purpose. 

Choose Evaluators 

The choice of evaluators also shapes the 
measurement tool. If staff are the subjects, 
then students, librarian peers, and other 
faculty should do the evaluating. If student 
aides are being evaluated, the adult libraiy 
staff and a few students would be the 
appropriate evaluators. 

The counterpart to the one being 
evaluated is the one evaluating. Technical 
processes are evaluated by professional 
librarians. If a librarian's bibliographic 
instruction is being evaluated, then teachers 
should be part of the evaluation team. 

It is important that different 
constituents evaluate different aspects of a 
staff person. For example, students would 
probably not evaluate curriculum development. 
Most faculty are not informed enough to 
evaluate professional networking activities. 
But a composite picture of several aspects of a 
librarian's job, for instance, from a variety of 
perspectives can result in a significant 
description for interpretation. 
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C!hoo0e the Time Frame 
The time frtme for a successful evaluation 
influences the choice of measurement tool in 
two ways: how long the meuurement will t«ke» 
and when the measurement tool will be 
administered. Normally, most measurements 
should be accomplished vrithin a class period. 
Respondents should be able to complete 
surveys and questionnaires within fifteen 
minutes. Fonns should be a couple pages m 
length) no more. Some ^ypes of evaluation 
require in-depth measui^ement and longer 
evaluation periods. Particularly if you want to 
evaluate the effectiveness of a change in 
library service or instruction, repeated 
evaluations and accompanying measurement 
tools are needed. 

It should be noted that evaluation done 
without a baseline limits the validity of the 
conclusions. In this respect, it is beneficial for 
all librarians to evaluate several significant 
aspects of their library and its services just to 
establish gpround '^rules** or '^standards** with 
which to compare future evaluations. Here are 
some possible wa}^ to measure differences over 
time: 

* Pre- and post-tests are useful fur 
measuring student learning of skills, 
for confirming experiences, and for 
noting changes in attitudes. 

^ Parallel tests taken over regular time 
intervals provide systematic feedback 
about regular fciervices and test skill 
retention over time. 

* Testing at the end of instructional 
units measures the possible difference 
that content or methodology makes. 

* Evaluation done at the end of the 

year or at the conclusion of some long- 
term activity shows overall evidence of 
change in behavicr or attitudes. It 
suggests a general direction, and 
measures the accuracy of expectations. 

Elach type of evaluation is valid taken in light 
of the objectives, and each has its limitations. 
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As with most testing, controlling for 
"outside** forces is difficult. What ntmkes a 
child change behaviors or attitudes? It may be 
the format of instruction, the purchase of 
meaningful materials, the personality of the 
librarian, or even the libraiy user's acquisition 
of eye glasses. Therefore, any measurement 
tool needs to be technically sound and reliable 
to limit outside false factors. 

Portfolios 

One evaluation practice that is gaining 
support is the development of portfolios. 
Basically, a portfolio is a thoughtful collection 
of work that exhibits a person's efforts, 
progress, and accomplishments. It should 
include a variety of documents reflecting a 
variety of situations: surveys, letters of 
support, librarian-produced documents or non* 
print materials, student papers, lesson plans, 
photos or videos of libraiy events or displays, 
testimonials, interview audiocassettes, 
journals, formal reports, observations, 
statistics. Evaluative comments by other 
people are appropriate alongside self* 
evaluation documents. While some educators 
assert that portfolio contents should be selected 
entirely by the person being evaluated, others 
contend that such control over selection may 
bias the results. In short, the portfolio 
represents the efforts of a person apart from 
the libraiy setting. 

Portfolios confirm the more general 
issue of measurement tool choice. In general, 
as you evaluate ai^ aspect of the libraiy, you 
should incorporate more than one 
measurement tool and include evaluations by 
more than one constituency. 

Group Evaluation 

When students conclude a learning activity, 
evaluation is an integral part of the process. 
While formal testing is an accepted form of 
evaluation, other **informar measurements can 
be used to evaluate what happened during the 
libraiy experience. 

For example, if students work 
cooperatively in small groups to practice a new 
information skiii, the classroom teacher and 
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librarian can monitor behavior by observing 
student actioM. One student vdthin each 
small learning group can be designated as an 
observer to vmtch the acadexuic and oocial 
behaviors deirionstrated by individuals. Class* 
developed observation checklists encourage 
student **ovni(mhip*' in the evaluation process 

When the class regathers for the end of 
the activity, they can synthesize learning and 
get a sense of closure by group evaluation. 
Eacb. group can **?eport out,** sharing their 
project and findings. They should be 
descriptive, specific, and accurate in tlair 
feedback* 

Quick evaluation tools may be used to 
critique efforts: 

* Groups may use "thumbs-up" for good 
work, "thumbs-down" for negative 
reactions, "thumbs-sideways" for 
neutral situations. 

* Students may draw faces— or make 
faces. Faces range from positive grins 
to downcast giimaces. 

* Students may complete open 
statements^ such as: "I wish my 

group ." "My group 

helped me 

* Students may write descriptive 
adjectives that best describe their 
group. 

Students may describe their group 
work using analogies: an animal, a 
song, a season. "Our group talked like 
monkeys, and worked like elephants.** 

Note that group work entails both team 
results and individual accountability. Both 
aspects must be evaluated. 

Administer the Evaluation 

The best evaluation tc A will obtain poor 
results if poorly administered. The process is 
as important as the product. Som& factors to 
remember as you implement the evaluation 



process follow. 

Make sure that all written 
documentation is clear, accurate, and easy to 
read. Proofread carefully. Anyone who uses 
an evaluation form should be able to do so 
without your intervention so all directions 
should be clear and unambiguous. It is wise to 
pilot-test all original evaluation tools to make 
sure that they are unambiguous and that they 
measure what you want. Provide equipment, 
such as pencilj, if needed. Make it simple to 
distribute and return evaluation forms. 

Explain the purpose for the evaluation 
to all those who participate unless you are 
doing "unobtrusive** measurements. You need 
to justify the evaluation process to your 
supervisor, noting that the results can lead to 
positive changes in the libraiy. 

If possible, have a disinterested* 
credible person administer any tests or 
surveys. This way, participants are more 
likely to answer honestly rather than according 
to what they think are the expected responses. 
Having several people administer measurement 
tools can also dispel the "personality** effect of 
responding to a specific individual. You should 
have those who administer such tools test the 
forms ahead of time so you can field any 
questions that mi^t arise. Likewise, some 
evaluation tools should be administered in a 
neutral setting other than the libraiy. 

When repeated tests are administered, 
the two testing conditions should be as similar 
as possible; tiy to use the same room, the same 
time, the same administrator. When 
evaluating whether a specvHc instructional 
method is better than anotaer^ you should 
include a control group who are not familiar 
with the different type of instruction. The two 
groups then would be tested in parallel fashion 
to control for outside factors. 

Issues in Interviewing 
If interviews are part of the evaluation process, 
several issues need to bo considered. First* 
who will do the interviewing? If you have a 
good rapport with your constituents and the 
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ansvirers you receive could not be well fielded 
by others, then it may be appropriate for you to 
intervievr others (depending on the objective of 
your evaluation). If the questions posed are 
standard ones and are stated unambiguously, 
you mi^t consider having other people do the 
interviewing. You will need to train them first 
so they will provide an unbiased, consistent 
message. 

Another issue involves taping the 
interview. Audiotape frees the interviewer 
from taking extensive notes. However, 
listening to the tape afterwards is time- 
consxmiing, and important body language is 
missed. In addition, people sometimes feel 
uncomfortable being taped, and also worry 
about the confidentiality of the information. 

A good alternative, particularly if other 
people conduct the interviews, is to develop a 
checklbt of answers and likely responses as an 
aid to consistent note*taking. This can be 
developed easily when you and your 
respondents have the first interviews. 

Regardless of the methods used, the 
interviewees need to feel comfortable. They 
should know the reasons for the process and 
feel assured that all information will be 
confidential. The setting should be inviting 
and relaxed, perhaps away from the libraiy. If 
possible, use relaxed seating arrangements as 
well. The idea is to draw out the participants 
in honest conversation. 

Analyze the Findings 

While information b important, only throu^ 
interpreting the information can you make 
effective changes in libraiy service. 

Basically, your analysis involves 
fmding patterns or trends in the data collected, 
and then pursuing the important question 
"Why?** For example. Do users tend to find the 
an«!wers they are looking for? If the answer is 
"yes,*" the reason may be due to a good 
collection, good instruction, librarian 
intervention, or even to low expectations. If 
the answer is ''no,** the reason may be due to 
inadequate instruction or learning, an 



inadequate collection, poor communication 
between teacher and librarian, hi^ circulation 
rate, uiirealistic expectations, rigid school 
scheduling, or even poor eyesight* 

Your measurement tool determines the 
type of appropriate analysis. For example, if 
you use simple *^es«no*' answers, this limits the 
type of statistics you can apply. If the 
population doing the evaluating is small in 
number, you would concentrate on descriptive 
statistics: general trends. However, whatever 
your test, the findings are still important for 
decision-making. 

The other part of the process, the 
"why,** is equally significant and equally 
subject to analysis. Some trends may be easy 
to interpret, such as low circulation of science 
books and the fact that 80% of those books are 
over ten years old. But the connection betwr^n 
size of facility and quality of bibliographic 
instruction may be coincidental. 

For those cases when trends arise but 
cause is **unknown>*' fcllow-up evaluation is 
needed. If you discover, for example, that 
students have difficulty selecting appropriate 
resources, you may need to talk with them and 
their teachers as to the reasons behind this 
obstacle. They may need added bibliographic 
instruction or they may need remedial help 
from the classroom teachers in reading for 
comprehension. It is useful to remember that 
the libraiy and its staff might not be part of 
the problem or the solution. Flexible 
scheduling, over which the libraiy has little 
control, may be the key foctor in improving 
service. However, the librarian can use the 
evaluation results to inform decision-makers 
about alternate solutions! 

The concept of context also applies to 
the analysis of the evaluation process itself. 
Not only do you need to examine the 
information gathered, but you should look at 
how the information wpjs gathered. Ask 
yourself: Were the questions valid? Was the 
choice of evaluators appropriate? Was the 
measurement tool appropriate? Was the test 
administered fairly and efficiently? Was 
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timing well manKged? Are conclusionA sound? 
If you redid the evaluation^ what changes 
would you make? If you evaluate the process, 
you can make the next evaluation easier and 
even more valuable. 

Make Appropriate Changes 

Evaluation is most effective if it facilitates 
needed change. By examining the library 
situation in light of your mission and vision, 
you can put your personal touch in changing 
service for the better. 

Why does a gap occur between your 
current library situation and your goals? Once 
your discover the reason, throu^ solid 
evaluation methods, you can formulate 
effective solutions to bridge the library gap. 

* Is the institution or are the users 
unaware of services and resources? 
You can educate your users by starting 
a public relations campaign. 

* Do users have low expectations? You 
can improve public relations, increase 
services, and present models for high- 
level expectations and fulfillment. 

* Is staffing adequate? You can show 
your boss what can be done with 
proper personnel. You can enlist and 
use volunteers and encourage them to 
become professionally trained at local 
junior coUc^ges and universities. 

* Are policies unsatisfactoiy? ^ can 
educate your library users and build 
coalitions to change ineffective policies. 

* Is funding inadequate? You can use 
your funds to best eCTect, and 
demonstrate what can be accomplished 
with a realistic budget. You can work 
hard to raise money, as a short*term 
goal, while broadening your support 
base. 

Based on your evaluation, you may 
think of several strategies to improve a 
situation. Let's say that budgetaiy limitations 



are the major factor for the gap between the 
total and ideal and actual libraxy. Knowing 
that you need to concentrate on factors within 
your control, you can plan accordingly and set 
concrete objectives with cost^eCTective strategies 
for change. You can: 

* Prioritize aervicea and resources* 

Doing one job well, developing one 
portion of the collection satisfactorily, 
providing one successful program will 
accomplish *more than a watered-down 
version of incliisive service. The first 
approach provides a model standard of 
performance and results^ which would 
show what is possible with adequate 
institutional support. 

* Find alternate routes. If 

administrators block the way, work 
directly with faculty. If board 
members show little support, organize 
and generate support from paronts. If 
collection development is curtailed, 
concentrate on instruction. Rally the 
teachers! 

* Evangelize! Rather than groan about 
what you can't do, find ways to show 
what is possible. Share achievements 
in the library with everyone; raise 
expectations. Miracles CAN happen in 
a well*supported library. Show how 
libraries can make a difference. 

* Look around« Find out what other 
libraries are doing. Grab ideas. Get 
support. Most important, ksep an open 
mind and a broad perspective. 

* Make yourself indispensable* Make 
your library the center of the school. 
Imagine life without a photocopier. 
Analogously) imure that resources and 
services attain such a status that 
pulling the libraiy ''plug** would stop 
the educational process. 

As the above examples illustrate, 
change can be implemented in several ways. 
Change may focus on perceptual changes. 
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making people aware of different perapectivec, 
rather than changing library services. Change 
may involve altering attitudes or increasing 
expectations. Change may be structural: 
scheduling time differently, incorporating 
information skilb across the curriculum^ 
modifying staff functions. 

Another iactor in the change procesa 
deals with the people affecting change. Change 
may be a personal effort, be accomplished by 
library staffs involve faculty and 
administration, make use of other libraries, or 
include parents and the community. The 
evaluation analysis should pinpoint the change 
agents. 

A third factor is timing. You know best 
what your library's time constraints are, and 
you miist learn enou^ about your school's 
administrative climate to estimate the time 
frame needed for effective change. 

As you evaluate Ubraiy service, you 
need to determine whether the gap is 
temporary or long-term. If short-term, then 
you may be able to nde out the wave and 
regroup. If the problem ia significant, then a 
thorou^ plan of action is required. 

Because participants in the evaluation 
expect results soon after the process is 
completed, you need to d'^tt/i^lne what 
changes can be implemented within say, a 
month. One simple action can symbolize the 
usefulness of an evaluation. Perhaps you will 
bi^ lounge pillows for a quiet corner, buy some 
new art books, extend library hours, or 
introduce a weekly video program. These new 
features are concrete, and underline your 
willingness to improve the library with your 
personal touch. 

• 

Regardless of the changes made, you 
need to communicate your efforts to all who 
will be affected. Memos, announcements, 
newsletters^ displays, word of mouth, should all 
be used to reinforce your message that 
evaluation makes a difference. 



Follow Through 

The evaluation process is an effective learning 
process, and like other beneficial experiences, 
you should document your steps. In this way, 
future evaluation and change can be easily 
replicated. In addition, you can more easily 
modify the evaluation process for next time, 
based on your acquired data. 

Perhaps the way you introduced a 
teaching strategy didntwork* By documenting 
your efforts you can see alternative ways to 
solve your problem. Your follow-up 
documentation also serves as a basis for 
writing revised goals and objectives, leading to 
future evaluation and change. 

Your foresight to plan effective and 
evolving libraxy service, your insighta as you 
evaluate the current state of the libraiy and 
develop ways to improve it, your hindsight as 
you see ways to improve past procedures, are 
the three sides of your triangle, your effective 
personal touch as you make the libraiy an 
exciting learning environment for your school. 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS OF RESEARCH: THE OPTIONS, THE PAST, THE 

REALITIES: A PANEL DISCUSSION 



by 

Dr. Laurel A. Clyde 

Dr. Sigrun Kl^ra Hanneedottir 

Dr. Jean Lowrie 

ProfeaaoT Melvyn Rainey 

The following four papers were delivered by tlie four panelists listed above to provide background 
information on the topic and to stimulate discussion among audience participants. 
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lASL: A ROLE IN RESEARCH? 
by 

Laurel A. Clyde 



Introdaction 

The idea for this conference seeaion on research 
in school librarianship grew out of a 1990 
propoMl firom the Research Committee of the 
Intei^national Association of School 
Librarianship to the Board that 

**at each lASL conference, a s&58ion 
should be set aside for presentation of 
papers based on research; this would 
raise the profile of research efforts 
within IASL« and could serve to 
encourage further research work. This 
session could be co-ordinatod for each 
conference by the lASL Research 
Committee»in consultation with the 
local conference organizers.." 
Following this up, in October 1990, as 
Chairperson of the Research Committee, I 
wrote to our 1991 conference organizer, Doris 
Olsen, as follows: 

"I feel that this idea of a session 
related to research at each conference 
is one way in which research could be 
promoted and encouraged within the 
Association...! think we need, as an 
Association, to g^ve greater thought to 
our role in the promotion and 
encouragement of research, the 
carxying out of research, the funding of 
resea/ch, the dissemination of research 
results, and in increasing the 
awareness of the need to apply the 
results of research to problems in the 
field of teacher librarianship and school 
libraries. The nr8t...research 
session...in 1991 would, I hope, 
establish a basis for discussion of the 
Association's role in relation to 
research, and present a range of 
options which might be considered by 
the Association in deflning a role in 
research. Until this is done, we as an 
Association will have difficulty in 
establishing goals and priorities in this 
area." 



Aft it turned out, Doris had been 
considering a research session for the 
conference even before she received my letter, 
and 30 we began the process of refining the 
idea. In the meantime, the Research 
Committee had become aware of the difliculties 
which lASL members and others had in 
understanding the role of the Research 
Committee,' and in preparing proposal for 
projects which might have some value in 
helping the Association to achieve its 
objectives, proposals that were realistic and 
achievable. While it would be stretching a 
point to say that we had proposals which 
involved doing an international survey of 
school libraries, with $200 worth of funding, it 
is nevertheless true that many proposals 
received would have required survey work in a 
large nmnber of countries, yet carried no 
budget for translation or interpretation, 
assumed that the same questionnaire (in 
English) could be applied to all countries, and 
assumed that there would be few postage 
expenses and no computer exper^es-and also 
assumed that the results would still solve 
nugor international problems. Consequently, 
two main objectives governed the planning and 
structuring of this research session for the 
1991 conference: 

1. to bring research issues to the 
attention of the lASL membership and 
open up discussion about the 
Association's role in relation to 
research} so that we mig^t define a 
research role for lASh; and 

2. to highli^t both the challenges (or 
joys) and difficulties involved in 
research, thereby providing a 
foundation for a realistic research 
agenda for the Association. 

To assist this process, subsequent 
speakers will diucuss what lASL has and has 
not been able to do in relation to research in 
the past, and outline current projects which 
illustrate the difficulties involved in research 
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at the international level, and some of the 
factors >¥hich need to be recognized in such 
research. Tlie intention is not to depress 
eveiyone, but rather to help people to recognize 
the complexity of the research process, and also 
to enstire that projects carried out through the 
Association, or submitted to it, are more 
carefully thought out and, periiaps, of greater 
value. 

To facilitate the process of redefining a 
research role for the Association, I prepared a 
discussion statement on "The International 
Association of School Librarianship: A Role in 
Research**. This was submitted to the lASL 
Boaid with my 1991 Research Committee 
Report. It was also discussed at a Research 
Committee meeting last night, and I am moijt 
grateful for the input and ideas provided by 
the people who attended that meeting. We 
hope to continue our discussion by electronic 
mail, 1^1 mail, and fax, and I invite any 
interested people in the audience today to 
contact me. 

Research and the Profession 

What is research? Why is it considered to be a 
**Good Thing*? What ib the purpose of 
research? Why is it necessaiy-if it is? Who 
should do it? Who should fund it? Why? 
What Bte the benefits? Shoiild professional 
associations be involved in research, or is it a 
task for individuals, academics, postgraduate 
students, or education authorities? Is it 
possible that different types of research should 
be done at different levels by different people? 

Questions, questions.. .Yet these 
questions do need to be asked when we are 
consideringa research role for lASL. The time 
constraints of this conference session dictate 
that I leave many of these questions with you 
unanswered at this point, though they are no 
less valid for that. Li^t is shed on some of 
these questions by discussions in many of the 
standard textbooks on research in the fields of 
library and information science, education, and 
social science. Some of the questions, however, 
must, at least partially, be answered through 
our own experience as an Association, and in 
the H^t of our own. objectives and resources. 



I am a member of many national and 
international associations in the fields of 
education, school librarianship, librarianship, 
records management, computing, and children's 
literature, from the Australian Computer 
Society to the Library Association to the 
International Records Management Association 
to the International Board on Books for Young 
People. It is significant that all regard 
research as important, and all have at least a 
statement on the value of research in their 
formal charter or objectives or mission 
statement. Whether or not these statements 
actually translate into a practical commitment 
to funding research or publishing the results of 
research, they clearly nee statements about the 
value of rosearch as being appropriate to the 
public profile of a professional association. 

This conference session is not the place 
for a discourse on why this mi^t be so, though 
I would suggest to you that the origin of these 
public statements might be found in the 
covenents or charters of the medieval European 
guilds, whose ideas and values still underpin 
Western thinking about professionalism and 
the nature of professional commitment, ethics, 
and service. The obligation to extend the 
knowledge base of the guild or profession so 
that the community is better served, to 
understand the needs of the people served by 
the guild or profession, and to look to the needs 
of people in the future by analyzing trends and 
developments, are as much a part of our own 
professional commitment as they were a part of 
the commitment of a medieval guild cf 
apothecaries. 

The fact that these commitments and 
ideals, despite their impressive pedigree, sit 
oddly with the public titatements of 
governments, funding authorities, and 
employing authorities in an age of economic 
determinism, does not make our position 
easier, though the challenges posed to our 
profession by the economic uncertainties of this 
decade have also been a powerful factor in 
encouraging research in recent years. There is 
nothing quite like a threat to the veiy 
existence of a profession to force its members 
into doing research that will demonstrate the 
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and vrorL It might even be argued that this is 
overdue. 

The editorial in the July 1990 issue of 
the American Libraiy Association journal 
publication^ College and Re^arch Libraries^ 
provides **well-e6tablished and compelling 
reasons** for doing research within a 
professional context. Hovrever, in an editorial 
in another American professional publication in 
the field of librarianship, Library and 
Information Science Regearcht Jeffrey Katzer 
(1989, p.83) indicates that all is not well with 
our professional research. 

Research in library and information 
science has frequently been the object 
of dbcussion and analysis over the* past 
50 years. These reviews have 
examined all aspects of research, 
including its place in our field, the 
amount we do, its quality, and the 
factors which need to be addressed in 
order to improve it. WMi all this 
preoccupation one mi^t think that by 
now we would have solved the major 
problems and have achieved a higher 
level of research productivity and 
research quality. 

Now it is true that there is progress, 
our best studies are well conceived and 
well conducted. Eiach year there are 
more doctoral dissertations competently 
addressing important problems, and 
the journals give evidence of an 
enhanced appreciation of what it 
means to do research well. However, 
despite some obvious improvement, the 
evidence presented in our literature is 
that there is still too little research in 
our Mnritings and too low qualify in our 
research. Research in this field has 
been criticized for using inappropriate 
statistics, for being too applied, for 
using the wrong methods, for not being 
current, for approaching problexns too 
simply, and for a variety oV other 
weaknesses. Bven though counter* 
examples can be found for each of these 
ascribed weaknesses, they do not 
appear it be convincing or supportive 
of a **new wave** of research quality. 



Instead, they bto more like sxuggets in 
a sparse vein. The fact that several of 
these assessments of research quality 
have been written recent^ supports 
the notion that though there is a 
heightened interest in the problem, we 
still have far to go. Ui^ortunately, 
getting there is not like^ to be easy, if 
there is any validity to the diagnoses 
reported in the literature. 

There are three m^yor causes given for 
the current state of our research: (1) 
Too much of what has been called 
research falk under the heading of 
consulting or demonstration projects. 
(2) Too few of cur academic and 
professional colleagues have the 
inclination or training needed for 
research. (3) Not enough resources are 
available to support the conduct of 
research on anything more than an 
opportunistic basis. 

These are serious probleito and it 
would be presumptuous to claim that 
the solution is simple. In fact, it is 
unlikely that any single approadi will 
prevail...** 

Katzer^s comments, while aimed at the libraty 
profession in general, are also specifically 
applicable to research in the specialist field of 
school librarianship. 

In looking at this issue, we need also to 
recognize that research, by itself, cannot solve 
our problems; and that research proposals 
based on the idea of a single solution to a 
complex problem are not only completely 
unrealistic, but indicate a lack of 
understanding of what research is and what it 
can do. In an article on **Research on Libraty 
Services for Children and Young Adults: 
Implications for Practice**, Shirley Fitzgibbons 
discusses *'what research can and cannot do**, to 
clarify this issue. The article has been 
repvinted recently, and is well worth reading. 
(Fitzgibbons, 1990, p.8) 

lASL and Research 

Does the International Association of School 
Librarianship have a role in relation to 
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research on school librarianship? If it does, 
what is this role to he? H w ^s this role to be 
pursued? ^^^t type of resc. if any, should 
lASLbe doinjj? What type of research, if any, 
slu,uld lASL be encouraging? What type of 
research results, if any» should lASL be 
disseminating How? And why? IflASListo 
be involved in research, how will this 
involvonaent be funded? And what is to be the 
role of the Association's Research Committee, 
if any? 

The Association's fonral objectives 
state that the Association will ""foster 
commumcation and research in the field of 
school librarianship, taking into consideration 
pertinent knowledge in related rields\ Other 
objectives of the Association relevant to this 
issue state that the Association will ""promote 
the publication and dissemination of 
information about school librarianship", 
""initiate and coordinate...project8 in the field 
of school librarianship^ and ""encourage the 
development of school libraries and school 
libraiy programs throu^out all countries"". 
There are many possible bases here for 
defining a research role for the Association, 
ranging from one for simply ""encouraging"" 
members to do research and to take advantage 
of the research of others, through to 
establishing a formal, funded research program 
as part of the Association's ongoing activities. 

It should be noted, however^ that the 
objectives of the Association do imply a 
retiearch role, though the objectives do not 
necessarily imply that the Association will 
itself cany out research. The objectives use 
words like ""foster...re6earch\ ""promote", 
""initiate and co-ordinate"", ""encourage". Given 
that many members of the Association will 
already be involved in research throu^ the 
work positions they hold or throu^ their own 
iocal activities, and given the limited funds at 
the disposal of the Association, this is probably 
appropriate. 

The lASL Reserch Committee 
What is to be the roh of the Research 
Committee of thf; Ar«*ociation? Does the 
Association NEED a Research Committee? The 
Association's objectives, as we have seen. 



indicate a role in research. Is a Research 
Committee the best way co achieve these 
objectives? What other options are available? 

The present ""Purposes'" of the Research 
Committee (recorded in the lASL Handbook of 
Asiociation) read as follows: 

1. To identify the needs of the Association 
and the interests of the members from 
which viable research proposals can be 
generated. 

2. To identify members who would be 
willing to undertake research on behalf 
oflASL. 

3. To examine ways of attiracting 
sponsorship for research proposals and 
giving advice on this. 

4. To collect and provide international 
statistics relating to school libraiy 
services with a view to providing 
assistance in the improvement of those 
services in all countries. 

5. To contribute to the development of 
guidelines for the recording of data 
about school libraries to enable 
statistics to be internationally 
comparable. 

6. To encourage the development of a 
register of persons capable of 
translating research documents. 

7. To identify and list publications 
reporting school library research. 

If we do need a Research Committee, 
are these ""Purposes"" still appropriate? I would 
suggest that they are not, for several reasons: 

1. Previouo members of the Research 
Committee have felt dissatisfaction 
with tha apparent ^le of the 
Committee and with what they have 
been able to achieve throu^ the 
Committee. 

2. The stated ""Purposes"" seem to have 
little relationship to what has been 
achieved through the Research 
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Committee in the past. 
There is an uneasy relatioiiiship 
between the stated "Purposes" of the 
Research Committee and the overall 
objectives of the Aasociation. The 
objectives, as we have seen, speak of 
encouraging, co*ordinating, initiating, 
promotmg, while the "Purposes" of the 
Research Committee take up some of 
these objectives and provide for specific 
implementation of some aspects of 
them. Thou^ the aspects taken up 
are specific, they are not necessarily 
achievable in the short or long term, 
nor are they always obviously related 
to the objectives or to the other 
activities a\A priorities of the 
Association. 

While the Research Committee is 
committed to specific "Purposes", no 
support is provided for implementation. 
That the "Purposes" are long-standing 
and yet still not achieved indicates the 
difficulty of the task, the lack of 
resources to achieve the purposes, and 
the problems associated with carrying 
out tasks not directly and immediately 
related to the Association's present 
working objectives. 

The "Purposes", when followed as a 
basis for Research Committee 
activities, have tended to result in 
having a group of people '^think of a 
project" (see Purpose 1 above), and 
then try to find money and people to 
cany out the project. This strategy 
seldom results in a hi^ level of 
commitment to the project, in contrast 
to the situation that applies when a 
project is needs driven and when there 
is an obvious and real application for 
the information that the project will 
generate. 

The stated "Purposes'* of the Research 
Committee appear unrealistic, given 
the financial and human resources of 
the Association, and the professional 
commitments of its members. The 
urposes" appear to indicate a role 



that is more demanding* than could 
reasonably be carried out by people 
living a long way from each other and 
with limited resources a t their disposal. 

If the Association is to have a Research 
Committee, should the "Purposes" be revised 
the better refiect the Association's objectives 
and priorities, to make them more realistic, 
and to provide a better foundation for the work 
of the Research Committee? If we do revise 
them, I Would suggest the following general 
guidelines for f6rmulating a set of purposes for 
the Committee. 

1. We should not be competing with other 
Associations o^ groups or organizations 
in this field, nor should we be entering 
fields in which others are already 
working. For example, it would be a 
better use of resources to publicize 
those sources of information about 
school library projects, and those 
databases that already exist, rather 
than to try to compile our own lists or 
research or our own databases. If the 
currently-existing sources are not 
satisfactory, then it mi^t be better to 
lobby for their improvement, rather 
than to try to set up our own sources. 

2. We have much to learn from other 
associations in terms of encouraging 
research, publicizing the results of 
research, and encouraging 
professionals to take advantage of the 
research work of others. It would be 
worth investigating the methods used 
by other organizations, including, for 
instance, the methods used by some of 
our own national and state 
associations'the associations that are 
members of lASL. 

3. We need to be realistic about the time 
commitment and financial commitment 
that lASL members can make* 
especially given that most lASL 
members who are interested in 
research are already doing research as 
part of their jobs or part of their 
commitment to their own local 
association. 
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4. We need to have a realistic view of the 
problemfi to be overcome in doing 
research, particularly if the research is 
to transcend local boundaries, or if the 
results are to be applied across 
geographical boundaries. 

To assist in clarifying these points, 
later speakeni in this research session will 
discuss prob lems and opportunities, 
particularly as related to their own experience 
in lASL or to their own research* 
1. Dr« Jean Lowrie will look at the role of 
lASL in relation to research in the 
past, what has been achieved, and the 
obstacles that have been encountered. 

2 Dr. Sigrun Klara Hannesdottir will 
discuss the problems associated with 
carrying out a national survey of school 
libraries, even in a small and 
homogeneous countiy like Iceland, and, 
from this basis, make some general 
comments about research at the 
international level. 

8. Professor Melvyn Rainey will talk 
about problems associated with 
undertaking a survey across a wide 
geographical area, and extrapolating 
the results of such research across 
cultural boundaries. 

All of the above is not intended to be negative. 
Rather, it is an attempt to indicate that 
research is complex and demanding, though 
important and interesting. And further, that if 
the Association is to do anything worthwhile in 
relation to research, it will have to take a more 
sophisticated approach than perhaps it has in 
the past, a nd a more carefully thought out 
approach. If we, as an Association, want to 
influence others, and make a contribution to 
the future of our profession through research, 
we will have to do our work well, and present 
the results "packages" in a way that meets the 
needs of the intended users, be they teacher 
librarians, classroom teachers, educational 
administrators, parents, or politicians. And we 
will need to either allocate appropriate 
resources for the task, or make sure that 
appropriate resources are available. 



THE FUTUBE-A ROLE IN RESEARCH 
There are clearly many options available to the 
Association in seeking a role in research. They 
range from, on the one hand, simply 
^encouraging^ members to take advantage of 
the research work of others, to, on the other 
hand, funding and carrying out large-scale 
international research projects, and publishing 
the results. Seme of the more realistic options 
available to the Association in relation to a role 
in research are set out below. Some of these 
presume the existence of a Research 
Committee, or, at least, of a formally- 
constituted group with responsibility in this 
area; others do not. 

1. The Association will promote an 
understanding of the iinportance of 
research on school librarianship. 

2. The Association will promote and 
encourage research related io school 
librarianship, including school-based 
research and smaU-scale local projects, 
through the Newsletter, research 
sessions at the annual conferences, and 
the publication of information on 
research techniques and funding for 
research. 

3. The Association will encourage people 
working in the field of school 
librarianship to take advantage of the 
research findings of others by 
publishing and providing information 
on the bibliographies that are 
available, and tools such as ERIC for 
locating research reports; and by 
publishing articles and organizing 
conference presentations that 
incorporate the results of research. 

4. The Association will disseminate 
information about research that is 
under way, and research that has been 
completed, to school library 
practitioners, decision-makers, and 
those involved in research. 

5. The Association will assist people who 
wish to undertake research in the field 
of school librarianship by providing 
access to expertise, information about 
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possible sources of funding, and 
information about metho<^obgy. 

6. The Association will encourage the 
development of a "research climate** 
within the Association throu^ articles 
in the Nevnsletter on research (both 
articles that describe projects, and 
**how-to«dont** articles); throu^ formal 
research sessions at the annual 
conferences; by asking conference 
organizers to stress to conference 
speakers in other sessions the need to 
consider relevant research findings 
when preparing their papers; and by 
seeking funding for publications related 
to research. 

There are many other options, of 
course. However, statements abng these lines 
may be of help to the Association in defining 
for itself a realistic role in research, one that 
can be supported by the resources available to 
the Association, and one that will contribute to 
the achievement of the objectives of the 
Association. 
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School Library Research 
Experiences From a National Survey 

by 

Dr. Sigrun Klara Hannesdottir 
University of Iceland 



Some time ago I was plamiing a seminar on 
international school librarianship fiom a 
comparative point of view. My first stop was to 
do a search through DIALOG on USA, the 
mternational database on Ubraiy and 
information science. I wanted to see what 
people were writing about in this field and 
what kind of studies has emerged. The results 
were amazing. Items on SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES and SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP 
were 22342, 59 on INTERNATIONAL 
UBRARIANSHIP'-hnt when these two sets 
were combined the result was-none! 
COMPARATIVE LIBRARIANSHIP and 
SCHOOLUBRARIANSHIP combined gave me 
12 references. There were a few articles on 
how school libraries in one country compared 
with the school libraries in another, i.e., one 
person had visited the school libraries in one or 
more countries and had written up some 
personal observations on how they differed 
from what he or she knew from the home 
country. 

The search did not show any obvious 
trends towards anything. The first article w&s 
published in 1972, two in 1976, three in 1978 
and then not even on a year since then. Only 
one of these articles was concerned with 
comparison of school library education between 
countries. 

This fact created some mixed reactions. 
First a disappointment: What do I do now? 
And then I thou§^t what a wonderful research 
area this would be-a vir^n country which 
nobody had discovered. Such findings create a 
kind of gold-diggers reactions in a researcher 
who is looking for a good niche to work in. I 
had come upon a mine which nobody had 
mined before! But soon I started to wonder. 
Why? Why had nobody attempted to do an 
international survey of school libraries? Why 
were there no large research projects involved 



in the comparison between the efficiency of 
different methods of running school libraries? 
Why do we know so little about the benefits of 
school libraries in the educational process? 
Why do whole countries,-even highly 
developed countries-look at school libraries as 
unnecessary? 

I also thou^t that this might be an 
ideal international project for an international 
school library association,-a worthy project to 
show the world how important school libraries 
are, not only through wonderful ideological 
words on goals and objectives, but through 
statistical findings showing that students that 
had access to school libraries were doing better, 
that school systems that made heavy \ise of 
multiple resources were somehow producing 
different graduates than those that used only 
ne textbook and relied on the teacher and the 
textbook as the only source of information. 

But for me-just like any old gold- 
digger*«I had to get to the gold somehow. I did 
not have to look for long before I realized that 
I was in the ideal situation to start the search 
for gold. Each international survey will have 
to start with a national one. It is only throu^ 
a series of national ones that the international 
atmosphere is created. Iceland»-the ideal 
country for doing a survey. The ideal 
laboratory ' ''here all kinds of rr^earch projects 
are tried out, especially in thr i medical field. 

And I started. I decided to do a 
ruttional survey of school <I:)raries in this 
country of mine. The situation is truly ideal 
for a nurvey. The number of schools is limited 
so I did not even have to take a sample«-I could 
survey them all'^lementaiy and secondary. 
Elementary schools in Iceland are only 214, 
secondary schools are 62-no problem. The 
educational system is run by one authority, the 
Ministry of Culture and Education, and I got 
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addiMO labels from the Miniatxy for every 
schooL I could even look them up in the phone 
book if I were in doubt One phone book for all 
of Iceland* There are hardly any private 
schools and those which are partly private are 
supported by the Ministry anyway and 
subsequently are on the list* And let me tell 
you of more of our advantages. The people in 
Iceland speak only one language; they are the 
most literate people in the world; and all 
children attend school. There is no marked 
difference between schools even in Reylgavik, 
the capital, since the population is well mixed. 
What I mean is that there are no low income 
schools which mi^t be more problematic than 
others. All children, independent of the 
parent's income, attend the same schools. 

I, therefore, did not have to worry 
about gettbg the ri^t addresses for the 
schools, did not have to deal with several 
education authorities who might object to such 
a survey, and even refuse to allow it. I did not 
have to wony about creating a questionnaire in 
several languages. I have experience with 
translations. I am fortunate enough to speak 
several languages and I know that ttie problem 
of translations is a serioxis one in comparative 
studies. Things simply do not mean the same 
althou^ they seem to. I did not have to deal 
with different religious groups or ethnic 
minorities that might be sensitive about 
questions which could be interpreted as biased 
against them. 

The teaching staff in Iceland is highly 
educated. Blementaiy school teachers now 
have a Bachelor's Degree in Education before 
they can start teaching. That means that they 
have 17-18 years of schooling before they are 
allowed to stand in front of a class. The fact 
that there is a shortage of fully qualified 
teachers in some parts of the country does not 
mean that they are uneducated. They might 
even have degrees in other fields without the 
teachers' qualification, or they may have a long 
experience as teachers. In the secondaiy 
schools the teachers would have a university 
degree and the librarians in many cases have 
a professional library degree. 



Last bv!t not least, many of the school 
librarians around the country either know me 
personally or have heard of me, since I was 
luclqr enough to have started school library 
development in a systematic manner there 
some 20 years ago. 

As you can imagine I was very 
optimistic that I would be able to do this 
survey simply, quickly and have a model which 
could be transferred to do surveys in other 
countries. I created a survey of 57 questions, 
tested them with some friends and was ready 
to send them out -and then... 

For the rest of the paper I will tell you 
some of the problems, pitfalls and biases which 
can be introduced into a research project which 
is carried out under the most favorable 
conditions. Some of my problems might even 
sound fuimy but this only shows a few of the 
problems that can crop up. Just imagine that 
all the problems that I would have encountered 
in a lai^r country, with more complex societal 
structure. 

Timing 

The timing of my questionnaire was carefully 
calculated, I wanted it to go out in March. By 
then statistic^, should be completed for the 
former year, classes should be normal, well 
aftev Christmas, and before Easter, spring and 
examinations. The questions were aimed at 
using* the former year as a basis for budget 
allocations, etc. 

Ihe questionnaires were all duplicated 
and ready to go out when the teachers went on 
a strike. Of course I had known that the strike 
was pending, but I did not quite believe that 
the strike would be so long and create such 
irritation in the educational system as it did in 
fact. There was no use to send out the 
questions. I knew I would not get much 
reaction. The strike was long and the morale 
in the schools mus low when the teachers 
returned, and all emphasis was placed on 
finishing the studies so that the children would 
not loose a whole year. I decided to postpone 
the study and sent the questionnaire out in 
October instead. 
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same, academic year was difTerent. I had 
used the calendar year as tlie basis for the 
survey but siiice it came in the second half of 
the year» some the ochools had used the 
calendar year, others had used the school year. 
The statistics on book budget and acquisitions 
was measured in academic years in some cases 
while others kept statistics by calendar year. 

Response Rate 

In spite of my hig^ hopes, the response 
rate was disappointing. I had only about 30% 
response from the first survey. I sent out a 
reminder in December, and then a second 
reminder in March. The total response rate 
reached 78.9% which ranged from 93% in 
Reyl^avik to 56.5% in the western Qords. But 
since it had taken more than a year from the 
time I had first created the survey and some 
answered after tiie second reminder, there 
were obvious problems with the comparisons. 
Not only were we dealing with a mixture of 
two academic years but by March the second 
year some schools were using different 
calendar years as well, in spite of clear 
indication of which year we were using. 

So even the speed by which people 
answer the questionnaire makes a difference in 
a survey of thb kind and can introduce errors. 
One of the Laws of Ranganathan says that 
"Libraries are living organisms." A living 
organism can change a lot from one year to the 
next. It can also remain the same or even 
deteriorate. A survey of institutions such as 
school libraries for comparative purposes 
should at least attempt to take a picture of all 
the trees in the forest of school libraries at the 
same time. But even such little details are 
easier said than done. 

Response To Questions 

The questionnaires were filled out with great 
variations. Only a few had all the answers 
completed, particularly when the information 
requested was not readily available. The 
number of books was measured in items, or in 
titles, or even in shelf*meters. Some counted 
eveiything. Each volume of a bound periodical 
was counted as one item, in other cases there 
were no statistics available on the book stock 
as a whole. Some counted only the items in 
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the library and then added that the school had 
some class sets of fiction (which in some cases 
amounted to several hundred books). The 
same applied to the non*book material. Some 
schools located the non-book material in the 
school libraiy and counted that in the statistics 
on school library material. Other schools 
mentioned that the non-book material was 
located in a different area of the school and 
consequently did not include that as a part of 
the survey. 

Opening hours were measured in 
difTerenih time slots as well. Some measured 
class peric^ of 40 minutes, some measured in 
hours a weak^ some answered that the school 
library was open when the school was open. 
Althou^ the questionnaire asked for hours, 
that did not seem to help. I got errors (or I 
think they are errors) such as one libraiy 
reporting that it was open 109 hours a week. 
I assume that this was an error and did not 
use the number, but it just shows that surveys 
are vulnerable to errors which the surveyor 
cannot fully detect. If I had averaged the 
opening hours of small school libraries using 
this number, I would have increased the 
average considerably. 

I had to throw away one very 
important question on the teaching of 
information skills. Some thought I was asking 
if the school librarian offered information skills 
instructions to the teachers themselves when I 
wanted to know if the librarian offered the 
teachers to teach information skills to the kids. 
Althou£^ we had tested the questions and to 
us they were clear, they could clearly be 
misunderstood and they were misunderstood- 
of course! 

Definitions 

Perhaps the most problematic issue which 
actually cropped up was simply what is a 
school libraty? Imagine doing a survey on 
something that people do not have a clear 
picture of. (Later I learned that people had 
spent weeks to get an acceptable definition of 
what is a book, and after that I felt better). 
Some people marked that they did not Have a 
school libraiy, and then went on to fill out all 
the questions on how mai>y books they had, 
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etc. Some said they had a school libraiy and it 
turned out to be one cupbcai^ with books^ 
opened once a vreek* Some schools reported a 
public libraiy in the building. Some counted 
all the collection of the central public libraxy as 
being their school libraiy vrhich msant that a 
small school could have a collection of 12-15000 
books available to them. Others kept strictly 
to what the school itself held althou^ 
obviously the material of the public libraiy was 
available in the building. The question 
remained. Should these figures be included in 
the survey? The school had access to the 
collection but was the inclusion of such flgures 
empirically correct? It made some educational 
authorities look very favorable when looking at 
the averages. Since I knew the situation I 
could do the calculations with and without the 
combined libraries. What if I had not known 
that the libraries were combined? 

When I saw some of the answers it 
occurred to me to txy to fill them further by 
phone calls, to txy to get a better picture of 
what was missing but in doing so I would have 
had to call each school and fill in different 
missing items, so I decided not to. I used only 
the information that I got on the 
questionnaires with the idea in mind that if I 
was doing an international survey any other 
method would simply be impossible* 

I am not going to tire you by telling you 
of all the problems that we encountered, but I 
believed for a while that in this little survey I 
had come across all the problems that can 
occur in spite of the most favorable conditions* 

I am much wiser now after my Hrst 
effort in doing a national survey. I believe I 
understand why no real international surveys 
have been carried out on the school libraiy 
systems around the world. Such surveys are 
enormously demanding in terms of money and 
staff, and the survey method makes the 
assumptions that teacher*>librarians are able to 
fill out complicated questionnaires and perhaps 
have the money to send them back* I must 
admit that I find it hard to imagine how to 
survey schools in many developing countries 
where there are several thoitsand schools and 



teachers with barely elementary education* 
One might conclude that it is not necessaty to 
survey these schools because they probably do 
not have school libraries an}n¥ay* But the 
question remains*don't we want to know 
anyway? 

A study that covers many-^r perhaps 
all>-countries of the world would need to start 
with tremendous preparations before a survey 
could be attempted, including the collection of 
background information on the educational 
system in each countiy and the administration 
of the educational system, to mention a basic 
issue. It would also have to have full 
commitn\ent by the appropriate educational 
authorities to guarantee access to the schools 
and to encourage the crchool librarians to fill 
out the forms. 

Furthermore an international survey 
needs an international team of highly skilled 
and well paid researchers that have large 
travelling budgets who can coordinate the 
survey and solve the countless problems that 
will inevitably come up. It also needs good 
local staff that can test the survey and reword 
the questions to minimize misunderstanding. 
These national experts must have the language 
proficiency needed to be able to adjust and 
adapt the questionnaire into the languages 
invohred. Sure we could not expect the survey 
to be conducted in English? 

Does this then mean that international 
studies cannot be done? My conclusions are 
that it may be possible but not very likely that 
we will see any international large scale 
studies in the years to come. One of the 
reasons is that I cannot see any agency which 
would be willing to spend the necessaiy funds 
on a survey which might only result in 
^^interesting** piece of knowledge. I know lASL 
is not strong enough to finance or organize an 
international survey and I cannot see any 
likely volunteers. 

It is said that eveiy long journey starts 
with the first step, and the Hrst steps have 
been taken. There are some national surveys 
available already. The recently published book 
that Jean E. Lowrie and Mieko Nagakura 
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edited called School Libraries: International 
Developments, is a very important step towards 
understanding the school library phenomenon 
in an international perspective. 

lASL can have an important role in 
furthering our understanding of the school 
library developcaents around the world and a 
more specific role in international research in 
this field. National research could be 
encouraged by lASL and reported at lASL 
conferences. This way we could gradually gain 
a clearer picture of the fchool library 
development in an international perspective. 
lASL could offer some advice on research 
methodology. Through the work of the 
research committee a forum could be provided 
for those interested in sharing research 
experiences. 

I am convinced there is a lot of gold in 
the school library mine but it is certainly not 
easy to get to it» and it may need generations 
of researchers before we can really point out 
the actual benefits of school libraries in the 
education of future citizens. But there is a 
certain lu^gency in the matter. My main 
concern is that the school libraries will scon be 
made accountable for the money that are spent 
on libraries and the school librarians will be 
required to show the value of their woric If so 
we will need to have some valid research 
showing what we are good for! 



A REVIEW OF EESEAJBU^H EFFORTS 1970-.1990 

by 

Jean E. Lowrie 
Executve Secretaxy 
International Aascoation of School Librarianship 



Preparation for this preaentation stimulated a 
search in lASL archives and committee reports 
and certainly indicated that international 
school library research efforts have had their 
highs and lovm. Some specific concerns or 
perhape I should say impediments emerged. 
But on the positive side» a contiiming interest 
in the need for studies in school librarianship 
for international consumption was evident. 

Indeed this early interest was there- 
pre^IASL. When, in 1967, the germ for an 
international forum began to grow at the 
WCOTP Vancouver conference, one of the first 
requests made of the neophyte steering 
committee was to survey member associations 
cf WCOTP to tiy and obtain some indication of 
the existence of school library programs in 
these countries. Although the response to the 
questionnaire which waa sent out by the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession (WCOTP) was not hi^, still it gave 
some indication of the lack of such programs in 
the mcyor. y of countries. Nevertheless the 
continuing interest at the annual conferences 
of WCOTP for this aspect of education 
demonstrated that at least expanded 
communication at the international level was 
desirable. 

lASL was formally organized in 1971 
but not until 1975 was a committee on 
Besearch and Statistics established with three 
members {Dr. Pat Beilke, USA; Dr. Roy 
Lundin» Australia; and John Wright» Canada). 

* At this same period 1973-74» a school 
libraiy committee was organized within the 
International Federation of Library 
Associations and Institutions (IFIA). Beilke» 
Lowrie» and Linda Beeler were lAlL 'VUS reps 
in this committee (F. Laverne Carroll was also 
a US member but not form lASL). Because 
lASL held a Category C with UNESCO and a 



Category A with IFLA , it seemed expedient to 
tie these two groups together regarding grant 
requests for school librarianship. The 1977 
publication Guidelines for the Planning and 
Organization of School Library Re$ource 
Centers t jointly produced by Beilke and Carroll 
with UNESCO support, was printed. Thou^ 
not true research, it was dependent upon 
careful literature seach and survey. 

In March 1976 lASL proposed to IFLA 
a **Study to Assess Current Needs of Training 
and Education Programs for Persons Who 
Serve Library Needs of Primary and Secondary 
School Students." IFLA submitted this to 
UNESCO in September 1976 for 1977-78 
funding. The original funding allocated was 
$3000 for developing an instrument and 
collecting data. 

Meanwhile in August 1976 at the lASL 
conference in Annapolis, a more limited 
proposal **A Plan to Develop Information 
Services for Children and Young People in 
South America** was developed with Martha 
Tome, school library consultant in 
Organization of American States (OAS). 
Correspondence is not clear at this point but 
apparently IFLA was contacted regarding this 
second proposal and moved to help fund this 
instead with additional UNESCO and CIDA 
monies. The OAS, IFLA, and lASL research 
committee organized a conference in Costa Rica 
at which time Dr. Sigrun Klara Hannesdottir 
spoke and later edited the proceedings. 

Further cooperative efforts between 
lASL and the School Library section of IFLA 
resulted in Guidelines for the Education and 
Training of School Librarians (1968) by Dr. 
Hannesdottir. Again not pure research hut the 
result of much searching and sharing from 
many countries. (Incidentally, this is an 
excellent guideline of competencies which 
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should be available in school libraiy systems 
and iB still pertinent.) Lees input yrtis given to 
Teachers, Information and School JUbiwrUe 
vritten by Noelene HaU (1980 UNESCO 
publication) but still .-^ sharing effort. Since 
then there has been no similar effort, thou^ of 
course our liaison relationship retrains. At 
this juncture, it appeared that lASL would 
have to "go it alone/ 

In 1979 the lASL board accepuid a 
proposal from Dr. Beilke and Dr. Ray Blazek 
(FSU) to develop guidelines for developing and 
administering evaluated studies to improve 
school library media center services. 
rnfortunately,no funding was found for this. 

The 1980 LASL committee proposed 
that a bibliography of research in progress 
should appear regularly in the Neweletter. 
AIthou£^ that too did not materialue, an 
"Inventoiy of Current Research by Members of 
lASL" was begun by Katie Mungo (Jamaica) 
and was made available in 1986. 

In 1982 Azrne Taylor became chair of 
the committee with new objectives and 
membership: 1) to analyze the research needs 
of the association and the interests of 
members, 2) to organize projects in which 
members mig^t become involved, 3) to promote 
ways of sharing research projects among 
members, and 4) to write proposals for grants 
or give advice on this area to secure financial 
assistance. 

The 1982-83 report indicated poor 
response from committee members. Again the 
problem of a far flung international committee 
(a constant with lASL). The lASL JVeu;s/e«er 
included a research call and questionnaire; Dr. 
Overduin's paper on school libraiy development 
in South Africa was started; Beilke became a 
member of IFLA's research committee to 
represent lASL; and Mungo (School Libraiy 
Persoimel in Jamaica) and Taylor (Adolescent 
Reading interests) we.^ doing individual 
i^earch projects. 

During 1983-84 two pieces of research 
were to be done: 1) an inquiiy into the 



attendance at, frequency of, and the location of 
lASL conferences (Taylor); and 2) the 
compilation of an inventory of existing papers, 
research, etc. in school librarianship (Mungo)* 
A third proposal on images of Canada 
presented in juvenile fiction did not 
materialize* An abstract of the analysis of 
lASL appeared in the Neweletter and was the 
basis for the decision to carry on with annual 
conferences. 

A recommendation to survey teacher 
training institutions offering library science 
training vs still pending. A suggestion for a 
block of time at each conference for research 
sharing or presentation of papers has been 
implemented intermittently. (Hopefully todays 
session will produce more activity*) However, 
it should be noted that many of the conference 
papers over the yem have been predicated on 
research efforts and perhaps should be 
anal}^zed and hi^lig^ted in some form. 

The 1984 report also suggested that 
lASL could become a center for sharing 
international studies in the field. A concurrent 
WCOTP questionnaire on conditions of work 
for effective teaching appeared and contained 
ONE short question on the libraiy/resource 
center! (We need to do something here!) 

In 1985-86, the Mungo inventoiy on 
current research progress was reported on at 
the Jamaica '85 conference (24 persons 
identified) and an abstract sent to the 
Newsletter. As mentioned above, the inventory 
of lASL members doing research was printed 
in 198B. This report is available from the 
lASL Secretariat. Mungo annotated 27 studies 
in detail. Again, there was a recommendation 
that lASL consider acquiring funds for a large 
scale research project with the objective of 
enhancing visibility! Sources for school library 
oriented research are almost impossible to find 
outside of UNESCO. Our C3ategoiy C means 
that we are not eligible for tliis and even if we 
were, we would compete against many other 
libraiy proposals. 

The 1986 board decided against a 
proposed two*day preconference on research for 
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the 1987 ccnference in Iceland as logifltically 
impoesible at that point in time. Perhaps this 
should be reconsidered. In 1987*88, Dr. 
Overduin's report on South Africa (An excellent 
objective study) appeared in the Proceedings, 
The proposal for a Festschrift for Margo Nilson 
became the focus that year. 

The Kalamazoo conference in 1988 
included a general session at which time Dr. 
Helen Snoke, University of Michigan, 
presented an overview of international research 
in the field. Both the presentation and the 
bibliography were included in the 1988 
proceedings. During 1988-89, an effort was 
made to involve lASL directora in sharing 
research efforts from their respective 
geographical areas^-alas, not successful. 

A recommendation w&s made that a 
regular listing of current research in progress 
be a part of the NewMletter* However, a 
number of commenta, e.g.) **thi5 is circulated in 
other places- ERIC, national professional 
Journals, etc.** precipitated a decision at the 
1989 board meeting to drop this. At the 1989 
conference Anne Taylor resigned as chair. She 
was commended by the board for her 
contuiuous efforts to promote visibility in this 
area. Dr. L. Anno Clyde was appointed the 
new chair« 

In 1990, at Umea> Sweden, Drs. 
Murphy and Craven presented a draft proposal 
to survey the status of school libraries 
international. The board felt this was too 
broad but that certain areas do need to be 
surveyed) e.g.» library education/trairang, 
national guide lines, etc. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Clyde was unable to attend that conference, 
but she as been active in making suggestions 
as witness this forum and th^ board expects 
continuing progress! 

In conclusion, it is obvious that there 
are several problems which confront an 
organization such as this when carry out 
research: l)the difficulties of international 
communication; 2) the great variations in 
programs, education, etc.; and 8) last but not 
least, the lack of flnancial support for school 



libraiy research efforts. 

Still small pieces of research not 
dependent on huge grants could be developed 
which could be put into a larger framework for 
an international overview. A study of 
guidelines or levels of professional training, 
perhaps as they related to aspects of support 
which could come from lASL through distance 
learning for example. The new edition of 
School Libraries: International Developments 
(Lowrie and Nagakura) presents many aspects 
of library media centers which could be 
explored in greater deptn. I would also suggest 
that the conference proceedings for the last five 
to ei^t years be searched for meaningful 
research oriented papers for a possible 
monograph. 

Having completed this bit of **hiBtorical 
research," I And that we have been doing more 
than I realized. likewise, I am conscious that 
the surface in this field has barely been 
scratched; that we need to decide as an 
association on some priorities for we cannot be 
all things to all peoples; that the work done 
should be publicized much more, made more 
available. lASL should be a leader here and 
make a contribution to the future of school 
libraty media programs throu^ its research 
committee. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY RESEARCH IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC 



Univeraity oi 

Ladiea and Gentlemen: 

When I agreed to be on this panel my 
fixBt thought was why on earth did I agree, 
what can I poosibly say about research on 
school libTarie*:; In the South Pacific except to 
say there has not been a]l}^ Well, tlmt's not 
quite true; perhaps it would be better to say 
there has been very little research carried out 

After an extensive eearch I found one 
study that was carried out for the Ministry of 
Education in Fiji by a Peace Corps worker in 
1978. His study was done on 750 primary and 
secondary schools. The response to Ragni's 
study was 67% return. A short article 
appeared in the English Teachers* Journal in 
May, 1979. Ragni spoke quite positively about 
a number of aspects of secondary libraries and 
made a number of positive recommendations 
for both primary and secondary libraries. Such 
recommendations as improved budgets, 
training, improved facilities, especially for 
primary schools, and centralized collections for 
primary schools were all mentioned. 

Two other studies that were carried out 
in the early 1980s were reading studies, but 
both of them mentioned in their 
recommendations, the neod for welMeveloped 
library collections if good reading habits and 
skills were to be developed. 

A third stud^y on publishing in the 
South Pacific carried out in 1986 by Williams 
mentioned the groat need for children's books- 
both fiction and non-fiction to be published'-'to 
help improve the state of collections in school 
libraries. 

In the South Pacific Region which 
covers twelve countries, there has been some 
papers presented on the historical development 
of school libraries but these did not involve the 
collection of raw data and did not discuss the 
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the South Pacific 

acttial conditions of libraries. 

Why is there a lack of research? 

In an attempt to find the answer to this 
question I asked fourteen professional 
librarians, all who are local citizens, to give me 
six reasons for the lack of research. Seven of 
the fourteen answered by request Their 
reasons were: 

1. Lack of Time 

Many felt their time was taken up with 
work* After work, familyi church and 
sports commitments took up their free 
time. 

2. Lack of Finances 

There is no financial aid for research 
projects. Any individual who 
undertakes a project would have to pay 
for it out of pocket. Salaries do not 
allow for this. 

3. Lack of Resources 

In most libraries there is a lack of 
support staff. The University Library 
is an exception. Even there you would 
have to pay for paper, photocopying, 
etc. 

4. Lack of Knowledge 

Lack of knowledge on how to carry out 
a research project. All except one 
person felt they lacked the expertise to 
cany out a research project. 

5. Lttck of Commitment 

Three of the seven respondents felt 
there was a lack of commitment on the 
part of individuals to do research. 

6. Saw Little Need for Research 

A number of respondei^ts did not see 
how research would improve the lot of 
libraries. Their concerns were with 
such items as budgets, salaries, service 
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to patrons, catiloguing, special projects 
like National Library Week and the 
Yearly convention* 

Last October I decided to do a small 
research project involving 139 secondary 
schools as a follow up to the 1978 scudy. My 
purpose was to see what improvements if any 
iiad taker* place in the laet twelve years. 
While I don't propose to go into the study in 
detail perhaps I may share with you some of 
the problems I encountered. 

1. To get the addresses and names of 
schools was not an easy task. The 
telephone book, F^i Library Association 
(F^A) membership list and a new 
liv. ;zy directory plus several phone 
calls to local schools did yield 139 
school addresses. I later discovered 
there v^ere 143 secondary schools in 
Fyi-so I have a very hi^ sampling of 
schools. 

2. De^^eloping a questionnaire is never an 
easy task, but to develop one for people 
whose second language is English is 
extremely difficult and I must confess 
I had a couple of questions which were 
not understood by about 255 of the 
respondents. I did test it out with a 
number of people I work with but even 
then there were problems. 

3. While I did not personally encounter 
time as a problem, I do believe that if 
I were a local citizen I would have had 
difficulty getting the questionnaire 
prepared to say nothing of analyzing 
the results. 

4. Finances are a problem. • I have spent 
$300 of my own thus far. For many of 
you here today that would not be an 
incurmountable problem, but for a 
person from a developing countiy it is 
rually an impossibility. 

5. Getting the results to the respondents 
is difficult. Unless I send the results of 
the study to each of the respondents, 



many of them will not see them. 
Professional publications are not 
published in great nimibers nor do 
organizations have large memberships. 

Lest you think there were only difficulties, let 
me assure you there were positive aspects too. 

1. I had excellent support from The 
University Librarian I used the 
secretarial staff, although I had to pay 
for photocopying, paper, etc. 

2. There was a very good response from 
the schools. 

First mailing - 55% 
Second mailing • 78% 

Total of 109/125 

3. Two journals ha^e agreed fo publish 
the results of thb study. 

Will the Study have any effect? 
I am an optimist. It may not make any 
noticeable change or improvements in the short 
term but, it will give support to school 
librarians and principals who attempt to secure 
funds for larger budgets, and other 
improvements because they will have some 
statistical evidence for statements thoy 
prepare. 

What part can IaSL play in developing 
research in developing countries? 
I d-^ not believe it is feasible for IASL to 
undertake any research on its own. The 
problems are too horrendous. Secondly, IASL 
does not have the funds or the individual? to 
do it. 

I do think the IASL mi^t consider 
setting up a research fund which could be open 
to all developing countries. Individuals could 
submit proposals and a committee could choose 
one or two each year. I think a grant of $1000 
would cover a modest proposal. Peihaps a 
citation could be awarded to the individuaUs) 
whose projects were chosen. 

The Canadian School Library 
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ABsociation has had a quite aucceausful reaearch 
programme in place for a number of years. 
Perhaps lASL mi^t look at it as a pattern. 

Results of the studies could be 
published in a special edition of the lASL 
NewMletter each year, or perhaps in the 
proceedings of each Yearns CJonference. 

I am not suggesting research from 
developed countries is not important, but at 
this stage of development much of the research 
from developed countries is perhaps too 
advanced for developing countries. 

I do believe there are capable people in 
eveiy country who with come financial support 
would be willing to undertake a project. This 
would be one way in which we mig^t build a 
lyody of research for school libraries in 
developing countries. 
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THE INVESTIGATION OF PRESENT SITUATION AND THE STUDY 
OF DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES OF CHINA 



by 

MiAo Yuan 
Lianoning Normal University 
Dalian, People'a Republic of China 



This paper was accepted for preaentation at the 
conference, but Miao Yuan wot unabU to 
attend. The paper is included in these 
preceedinga becauae it was felt that it would be 
of interest 

School libraries in China originated 
from Huiwen School Library which was 
founded in Beying in Emperor Guangxu in the 
10th year, Qing Pynasty. The earliest 
Qlementaiy school library was Shanj^i 
Ministry of Works Huatong Public School 
Lib'^^ry. It was recorded in the literature that 
he peak period of the developmijnt of 
lio.^ies in China in 1935, 174 established 
elementary school libraries accounted for 3 
^ percent of the total of 5,196 libraries in China. 
In only 5 percent of libraries did collections 
exceed 10,000 volumes.d) 

After People's Republic of China was 
founded in 1949, a great number of schools 
were established. At the same time, school 
libraries were given attention in order to 
provide students wif\ more places to study. 
Students were expected to widen their vision, 
enlarge their knowledge, and develop healthily 
by reading. 

L Survey of School Librairii;.«» in China 
According to the "Compulsory Education Law" 
issued in 1986, the school system in China is 
generally the "6-3-3" system, i.e., 6 years for 
elementary school, 3 years for junbr high 
school, and 3 yearn for senior high school. A 
few schools are trying "5*4 system" and "nine- 
year consbtent system." There are vocational 
schools and special education schools. The 
latest data (1988) by the Basic Education 
Department of Education Committee (Table 1) 
indicates that about 50 percent of general hi^ 
schools in China had established school 
. libraries and so had 12 percent of elementary 



schools and about 40 percent of vocational 
schools. 

The first meeting on school libraries 
was held in Beijing in January, 1989. It was 
estimated that the above data mi^t have 
altered a lot under the fortified leaderehip 
eveiywhere. Statistical Table 2 shows the 
basic condition of general school libraries in 
1988 and 1990 in D-Jian, Liaoning Province. 
The number cf librariev- in 1990 had grown 
rather larger than that in 1988, and so had the 
number of volumes in collections grown for 
eveiyone. 

As far as the geographical district is 
concerned, the development of school libraries 
in China is uneven. To be exact, it is strong in 
the east and south, weak in the west and 
north. School libraries had developed rapidly 
in Beying, Tiarying, Shanghai, and some of the 
larger cities in Jiangsu, Zhejiang, Liaoning, 
Shangdong Provinces and some developed 
areas along the coast while remaining 
backward in some old, outl3dng districts and 
minority nationality regions. The worst of all, 
elementary school libraries have not been 
established there. 

1. Administrative System 
In China, libraries for school children include 
public children's libraries, school libraries, 
children's palace libraries and Labor Union 
libraries. They are subordinate to the Culture 
System, Eklucation System^ Young League 
System, and Labor Union System. The school 
libraries in the Education System are fully 
managed by the School Teaching Material 
Oflice determined by the Education Committee 
and Books Information Bureau as well. The 
Education Department in each area is also in 
charge of these libraries. Within a school, the 
libraiy chief is in charge of the library under 
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the leadership of the headmaster. Howeveri 
such adminifitration hae just recently been 
perfected in xxugor areas. For example^ in 
Liaotungprovinc6» it was not until April, 1989, 
that it vras stipulated in explicit terms that the 
libraiy in each area should be in charge of 
someone from the School Section of the 
Eklucation Administration Department and one 
leader in each 8chool.(2) Based on this, at the 
end of 1989, special charging stafDs began to 
make the development plan for school libraries 
in Dalian. They supervise, examine the 
development of school libraries as well as 
cooperate with the children's libraries of the 
city and train school librarians. 

2. Funds 

At present, the source of funds for school 
libraries in China mainly includes: 
1) Funds allocated by the country. For 
example, allocated directly from the 
educational funds per year or month according 
to the number of teadiers and students. For 
instance, it was stipulated in Bering in 1981 
that each class of senior high school was 
offered 4.10 yen a month generally, of junior 
high school, 3.60 yen. In Shanghai, 0.13 yen is 
offered for each student a month in elementary 
school, 0.15 yen m high school, 0.20 yen in key 
high school; 2) Subsidy by the education 
administration* For example, from 1989 to 
1990 in Dalian, LiaoningProvince» 30O»000 yen 
was supplied to encourage "raise three-reward 
one" policy, i.e., every 3.00 yen raised by the 
school, every 1.00 yen would be rewarded by 
the City E2ducation Committee; and 3) Raise 
inside, i.e., to make use of the income of school 
factories or of work-study programs and accept 
the aid from some organizations, units, 
enterprises and individuals. For example, 
associating with 466 enterprises, over 180 
schools in Anshan, Lianoning Province, have 
established 140 reading rooms by accepting 
donations and purchasing books (50,000 
volumes.) 

3. Staff 

A total of 60 percent of the high school 
libraries have professional librarians, while in 
elementary schools, all are non-professional. 
About 58 percent of these are under the 



**middle-educated'* level. Most of them used to 
be teachers; however, half are old, sick, weak, 
or those who are not able to take teaching jobs. 
About 40 percent of the staff were trained as 
professional librarians. Their duty ia limited to 
arranging inside and lending or returning 
books. Because of low pay, there L rapid 
changing of these persons. 

4* Operation of Libraries 

Hands being limited, only a set of catalog cards 
are provided for both readers and librarians. 
Those professional librarians are able to follow 
the catalog entry according to "The Standard of 
Liteimsy Material Catalog Entty** issued by the 
Standard Office. "Libraty Classification in 
China** (short copy) is generally vmed before the 
issued School Libraiy Classification. A newly 
drawn«up **Cla8siiication for Books in China 
(for Children's Libraiy and School Libraiy)** 
will be published in July, 1991. It is also fit 
for the classification of audio*visual education 
material of basic education system since the 
Audio'Visual Education Center took part in the 
drawing-up. 

5. Collection 

Because of no necc^ssaiy rules and regulations, 
libraiy books are usually purchased in separate 
batches by teachers and students directly. The 
obsolete books and duplicate copies hold a large 
percentage of collections. The amount of books 
appears poor just because of the gre£.tly raised 
costs of books. The types of books, journals, 
and newspapers are forced to decrease too 
much to satisfy teachers and students. By the 
investigation of 45 high schools in Beging, only 
two key schools hold over 50,000 volumes; four 
schools, over 40,000; six schools, over 30,000; 
twelve schools, over 20,000; six schools, over 
10,000; four schools, only 5,000 volumes 
remained.(3) About one*half of the collection 
mainly covers textbooks and teaching reference 
books. One*third of all are concerned with 
ideological education, as *The Stoiy of Laining"* 
among the rest of the books. 

6* Service 

School libraries are completely open to 
teachers, while limited to students. Generally 
speaking, the teacher of each class controls the 
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borrowevB' cards ranging from five to six eveiy 
clase to tho6e well>behav^ students. With 
eveiy card, several books are allowed to be 
borrowed with a returning date, i.e., the service 
is not for eveiy student. The most popular is 
the moving box which brings books to eveiy 
class for lending service. The school libraiy 
organizes various reading activities such as 
public lecture on a book, the interview with a 
hero, interlectural competitions, etc. In order 
to encourage their reading interests and help 
them further understand the reading 
material.(4) 

7* The Audio^viaual Center in a School 
In recent yean*, as audio-visual materials 
entered the schools in some big or middle-sized 
cities, audio-visual centers (language 
laboratories mainly) came about whose 
function is generally for teaching. In a school, 
the audio-visual center is imder the leadership 
of the Teaching Bureau, separate from the 
libraiy. Not connecting, they are responsible 
separately for the usage and management of 
audio-visual materials or library materials. 
Few schools in China possess such kind of 
audio-visual center, however. 

8. Libraries in Vocational Schools and 
Special Education Schools 
Vocational school libraries and special 
education school libraries are beyond the order 
of programs. No documentation whatsoever 
exists concerning vocational school libraries. 
Yet, owing to the historical reasons, only a few 
schools have small reading rooms, sometimes 
in meeting rooms. Libraries in some old style 
schools for deaf and dumb children have rather 
developed libraries. For example, the Dalian 
Libraiy for the Deaf and Dumb possesses a 
room for books, a reading room, and a teachers' 
reference room occupying 180 meters and 
holding over 10,000 volumes of which there 
are, on the average, 40 general books and 24 
braille books for each one. 

n. The Characteristics of School Libraries 
in China 

To sum up, school libraries have developed as 
follows: 



L Great potential remained* attention 
paid only recently* and alow growing 

Thirty million sdiool students in China 
accounts for 1/4 of the total population, most of 
whom are distributed over the country or in 
out-of-the-way areas. Wiih few established 
achool libraries in these areas, moat students 
receive no libraiy service. Being ehort of 
rooms, 15 percent of school libraries are not 
capable of being open to students, 41 percent of 
them have no students' reading room, and 28 
percent of them having no teachers' area, in 
spite of established school libraries. School 
libraries were lately paid attention to. The 
only ikxaetingon the topic was held in Januaiy, 
1989, '•Regulations Regarding School Libraries 
Operation** was brought for consideration at 
the meeting, but it is still beyond stipulation. 
With no guarantee of law, school libraiy 
development is slow with sharp rising and 
falling. 

2» The development of school libraries 
depends on the aupport of children's 
library somehow 

Owing to the malpractice of school education in 
Cluna, students are restricted to a single book 
and a single text paper. The school libraiy, 
therefore, is not ossential and it is difiicult to 
develop these. Nevertheless, public children's 
libraiy gives guidance to the school libraiy, not 
only in training staff in most cases, but also in 
urging the concerned department to allocate 
and give help to the operation of school 
libraries, 

3. Lack of funds 

Due to the underdeveloped school 
education itself in China and the limited funds 
for school education, the funds for school 
libraries are sometimes spent in other aspects: 
the random investigation of 45 middle schools 
in Be^'ing indicated that less than 10 schools 
received annual funds of 3,000 yei^ about 20 
schools, 1,000 yen; 10 schools, no more than 
1,000 yen. The lack of the school libraiy being 
noticed, school libraries receive little from 
society and individuals except for allocated 
funds subsidy from the State. 
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4. Great Emphuit on Ideological and 
Pedagogical Function of School Libraries 
In China* school libraries emphasis is on 
reading guidance for students in order to 
strengthen their ideological education. At the 
sympoeium on nationwide children's libraries 
in 1981 and the meeting of nationwide school 
libraries in 1989, the leaders stressed 
repeatedly the importance of reading guidance. 
In early 1980e, the Juvenile Department, 
Cultural Center, Libraiy Administration 
Bureau of the Young League Center (altogether 
8 unita) issued an annoimcement regarding the 
activity of *The Medal for the Young Pioneer 
Reading Books and Newspapers/ Later on, 
some provinces or cities proceeded with various 
reading competitions such as '^The Lovely 
China,"* "Lecture Competition of Reading,*" *"To 
Develop China** where millions of school 
students tooe part in these enthusiastically. 
School libraries and children's libraries play a 
great role by working closely to offer books, 
newspapers, and guidance. 

5. Over*worlced School Libirarians and 
Their Unfair Treatment 

Althouf^ the Central leaders supported 
performing equal treatment between librarians 
and other teachers, as a matter of fact, 
librarians are inferior to teachers in class 
determination, professional post, reward, and 
so on. The non-professional librarians in 
elementary school take so many teaching tasks 
that they spend no vlme on the library. The 
have to arrange and lend books in groups 
during their vacations. The professional hi^ 
school librarians are assisted other jobs (as in 
Labor Union), no hard work admitted. As a 
result, few librarians concentrate on their jobs. 
They change jobs so often that this affects the 
operation and usage of school libraries 
seriously. 

ni. The Futur ' Development 
The peak development of school libraries in 
China in 1989 and 1990 is dropping. The 
future development depends on the following: 

1* Guarantee of T4iw 

Prom the experience abroad, the development 

of school libraries should be supported by law. 



For instance, the stipulated ''Law Regarding 
School Libraries'* in Japan; "Standards for 
School Libraries" in the V.SA. are capable of 
guaranteeing the position of school libraries, 
the sources of funds and benefits for librarians. 

For a nation as large as China, the 
uneven development of economic and cultural 
education for every province, and different 
attention paid by leaders to school libraries, a 
law or standard regarding school libraries is 
imperative in which the management system 
should be included. To be exact, a library must 
be set up at the same time a new school is 
built. A proper-scaled libraiy for a school, and 
a school libraiy and audio-visual center put 
together is essential if books and audio-visual 
materials are to be given their full use to a 
maximum degree. These have been the 
reasons for successful experiences in the 
developed countries. 

2. More Services for Students in the 
Country. 

Children eiyoy three ri^to aci ding to The 
Declaration of International O ren" issued 
in 1990. All children should ajoy being 
educated in both developed and undeveloped 
areas. With veiy few libraries, rural school 
children, holding majority in China, ei^oy no 
equal ri^ts with city students. The policy of 
the state of school libraries concerns city school 
libraries to a great part; at the same time, 
rural schools are ignored. In the future, rural 
school libraries ought to be developed gradually 
by considering more equal education and 
library services to rural students. 
International organizations are expected to 
assist the Chinese government by providing 
funds and equipment as well as training staffs 
so that almost 30,000,000 Chinese children can 
ei\joy equal educational rights. 

3* Pay Attention to the Development of 
Vocational Schools 

Owing to the Birth Control Policy in China, the 
parents of only one child expect their child to 
receive higher education. However, the 
majority are not able actually to enter the 
university. As a result, a number of general 
high schools have transferred into vocational 
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achoolfl since 1981 which have recently been 
developed veiy rapidly. It plays a great role in 
alleviating the rush of employment, decreasing 
imemployment rates, improving levels of 
Chineee workers and so on. CJompared with 
general hi^ school students, vocational school 
students are able to spend more time reading 
in the library to obtain more octra curricular 
knowledge. For example, tourist schools 
demand plenty of books and audic-visual 
materials on geography and various customs 
and habits concerning toxurism* However, in 
the present vocational school libraries, 
remaimng from hig^ schools, library collections 
are altered only slightly; therefore. th<» poeition 
ofthe library in a school is not improved. No 
government office is responsible for vocational 
school libraries. At preeent, vocational school 
libraxies need to be ftilly considered by 
supporting their development in order to make 
them play their proper role in vocational 
education. 

AH development requests the attention 
of government and the support of sociefy. For 
these people keen on school libraries, the task 
that follows is still quite difficult. 

HEFERENCE 
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Table 1 : Basic Statistics for School Libraries In 1988 In China 



; ;no. Of School: Enrolncnts : 


No. of Eaployces! 


No. of Libraries! 


iCeneral t • - 
iSecondary ! 91,492 : 47,615,280-! 

{Schools 'I ! ' 


3,896,780 


1 
t 

45,846 : 

1 
• 


iAgrlcultural! ! • 
14 Vocational! 8,954 ! 2,793,710 
! Schools : ! 


307,090 


• 

1 

3,582 ! 

1 
1 


lEleacntary ! ! 

iSchools ! 793,261 ! 125,357,800 


: 6,142,400 


, I 
I 

! 91,225 ! 


{Schools for . • 

:the Blind 4 ! 446 ! 45,331 

!the Deaffliutc! ! 


; 13,630 


1 • 
1 • 

NO DATA : 

1 • 

1 1 


ISchools for : 

Itho Inbeclle: 131 ! 12,286 


I 2,426 


i 1 
1 I 

: NO DATA ! 



Table 2 : 


(1) Basic Statistics for General School Libraries 
in 1988 in Dalian , Liaoning Province 


! ; : :No. of Libraries! ! 

: No. of Schools ! Enrolients ior Reading Rooss! Books/Chi id! 


: General ! 
: Secondary ! 
! Schools : 


II » • 
269 : 258,598 ! 122 ! 2.3 ! 


: Eleiontary: 
: Schools : 


t 1 II 

1,544 ! 448,654 ! 309 I 3.05 ! 


Table 2 : 


(2) Basic Statistics for General School Libraries 
In 1990 in Dalian , Liaoning Province 


: ; ! !No. of Libraries! : 
: No. of Schools ; Enrolients ior Reading Roois! Books/Chi Id! 


; General ! 
: Secondary : 
! Schools : 


II • • 
It II 

II 1 1 
269 : 223,497 I 226 1 5.6! .: 


i Blenentary: 
: Schools : 


II • 1 

1,544 : 467,740 .' 455 : 4.9 1 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY WITH A PERSONAL TOUCH: 
PEN PALS PROMOTE READING THROUGH CULTURAL EXCHANGE OF 

MATERIALS AND IDEAS 



by 

Marvene Dearman 
Ifitrouma Magnet School 
Visiting Lecturer 
Southeaatem Loiiisiana University 
Baton Rouge, Louisian 



Do you have students who aiay be interested in 
becoming pen pals? School librarians can 
encourage students to become pen pals with 
students from different cultures by taking time 
to share interesting items with a personal 
touch. 

Please look at the Loubiana post cards 
with the doubloon pasted on it. There is a 
message to the recipient of the post cards to 
write to the librarian whose address appears 
on the post card. When the librarian receives 
a letter, she will give the letter to one of her 
students so the student can become a pen paL 

To help you get your students excited 
about writing to studeits in Louisiana, I have 
brought a bit of our culture to share with you 
in the form of slides, music, and a vejy brief 
video tape of activities at Istrouma Middle 
Magnet School. 

I bring you greetings from Louisiana*^ 
the bayou state, cajun country, the spirit of 
Mardi Gras, and so much more! 

What do you know about Louisiana's 
histoty, the histoiy of New Orleans, blackened 
Redfish, festivals and jazz? Throu^ a cultural 
exchange of materials, I hope we can intrigue 
you to read about Louisiatw! So pick up your 
passport to adventure and follow me to 
Louisiana, one of the fifty states of the USA. 

For a bit of Louisiana, let me remind 
you that the Indians inhabited this land even 
before the French, Spanish, English and all of 
the other nationalities that followed. (The text 
will be presented with the use of slides and 



video). Here we see an Indian woman weaving 
baskets which was one of her many 
responsibilities and a medicine man who 
claimed to have healing powers, but the real 
ruler was the Indian Chief in his regal dress. 

As we enter the period of exploration, 
we fmd the ten different flags that flew over 
the land, includmg the French flag. When 
LaSalle claimed the land for France, he named 
it Louisiana in honor of Louis XIV, 

The Louisiana flag is represented by 
our lapel sticker which proudly displays the 
pelican, Louisiana is also known as **the 
pelican state** in honor of the Brown Pelican, 
the state bird. 

It is impossible to talk^bout Louisiana 
veiy long vrithout mentioning our best known 
city-New Orleans. It is one of the largest 
ports in the world, but that is not usxially the 
image we get but rather the French Quarter 
and the beautiful buildings such as St Louis 
Cathedral built when the Spanish ruled New 
Orleans, The French Quarter is full of histoiy 
with its courtyards and grilled iron-work 
decorating the buildings as a reminder of the 
French influence. The horse drawn carriages, 
which were used for transportation before the 
automobiles, are now used only to entertain the 
visitors. The French Quarter is also known for 
its fine restaurants featuring South Louisiana 
foods such as crawfish etoufee and fish and 
shrimp-fried, boiled, baked, stuffed or made 
into a jambalaya and cooked with plenty of red 
pepper and served with garlic butterad French 
3read, After you flnish your meal you stroll 
past the many ni^t clubs on Bourbon Street 
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and suddenly you remember the 8aying»**New 
Orleans, the City that care forgot.** 

Let*8 talk about the coin you received 
earlier. That is a doubloon throvm from the 
colorAil floats pxiUed throu^ the streets during 
the Mardi Gras parades. Eveiy year Mardi 
Gras is celebrated with parades and balls. 
Each parade has many members known as a 
Krewe "who help build and decorate the floats. 
Each krewe also has a king and queen who 
ride on the floats and later lead the dances or 
balls dressed in very elaborate costumes. Here 
you see King Rex, who rules over the most 
important parade of Mardi Gras. The season 
of Mardi Gras ib also known as the carnival 
season becatise people exqay themselves in the 
carnival atmosphere. 

Let*s leave New Orleans and travel to 
the swamps in a pirogue. This is a type of 
canoe used in the early development of the 
country because it wa3 easily made from 
materials readily available and glided through 
the swamps silently so as not to disturb the 
alligators. 

^After passing through a few swamps 
and over the interstates we arrive in St. 
Martin Parish and view a statue of Evangeline 
who IB immortalized by the poet» Longfellow. 
The love stoxy is told of the young girl 
Evangeline who waited for her lover to join her 
when the Acadians were driven from Nova 
Scotia and came to Louisiana as permanent 
settlers. That is how part of south Louisiana 
became known as the Land of Acadia with a 
very distinct culture of food» clothing, music, 
and dialect. 

Leaving Evangeline State Park, we join 
a swamp tour and begin to understand why 
Louisiana is ako known as the Sportman's 
Paradise with an abundance of swamps filled 
with fish and alligators. Deep into the forest 
you may And deer» birds, squirrels and rabbits 
hiding from the hunters. 

In Louisiana it is difficult to separate 
the past from the present. As we drive up and 
down the river road, we are taken back to a 



time when plantation homes dotted the 
countryside before the civil war over a century 
ago. The plantation owners were wealthy 
farmers who owned many slaves and made 
their living by growing cotton and sometimes 
sugar cane. 

Most of the plantation homes were 
destroyed by the civil war or neglected and 
became ruins. I have selected three restored 
plantation homes to share with you because of 
the uniqueness of each one. Mount Hope is 
presently used for weddings and other special 
occasions. Anyone with enough money may 
rent the plantation home for a wedding and 
host a reception there. Magnolia Mound is 
open to educate school children and adults to 
the daily living a centuiy or so ago. Crafts and 
cooking of that era are demonstrated on a 
regular basis. Nottaway is the largest 
plantation home to have been restored and 
truly represents the great house on the 
Mississsippi River. You can stand on the 
balcony and view the tourists walking toward 
the Nottaway plantation from the steamboat to 
the strains from a popular old song of long ago, 
"Old Man River." As the guests enter the 
house they are transported back in time by 
viewing the furnishings representing the 
antebellimi period. 

The River has played an important part 
in Louisiana history and maintains that 
position today. Years ago steamboats steamed 
up and down the river from New Orleans to St. 
Louis, with people and produce, but today the 
steamboats are just used for toiuists stopping 
at plantation homes and other points of 
interest. Large ships, fljring flags from eveiy 
country and canrying cargoes from grain to oil, 
are frequently anchored in the river. As we 
continue up tixe Mississippi River we arrive in 
Baton Bouge and view tiie old state capitol 
with the look of a fortress on the outside and 
with winding stairs and stained glass dome on 
the inside. 

Former Governor Huey Long decided 
Louisiana needed a new state capitol. Here 
you see the new state capitol in the 
backgrotmd towering over the state libraiy in 
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the foreground. The capital grounds are very 
beautiful and well maintained, Thia view also 
includes the arsenal used during the civil vmr 
to store ammunition. Approaching the 
entrance to the capitol» we walk up the fifty 
steps, each step representing one of the fifty 
states. Inside vre again see the ten flagb which 
flew over Louisiana and outeide the statue of 
Huey Long, watching over the capito! where he 
was assassinated fifty^five years ago. 

We leave the capitol to visit the old 
govemor^s mansion which is now an arts and 
science center. Notice the beautiful flowers, a 
sign of spring time in Louisiana. Another 
governor, Jimmy Davis, famous for his song 
"You Are My Sunshine", had a wife who 
wanted a new house, so he had a new 
governor's mansion built for her. The 
plantation period is reflected in the 
architecture of the mansion and its 
furnishings. 

We return to the original center of 
Baton Rouge and see St. Joeeph's Cathedral, a 
Catholic church serving the downtown area. 
Baton Rouge has ma^y beautiful churches 
representing almost every religious faith 
practiced by man. 

Not far fVom thb cathedral is one of the 
oldest schools in Baton Rouge where I am the 
librarian. The Istrouma Middle Magnet School 
Library has over 18,000 books and audiovisual 
items. The library is open evexy morning 
before school and throughout the school day for 
the use of its 1200 students and 75 faculty 
members. The computer management system 
in use has greatly increased the services 
available to its patrons and brings happiness to 
the librarian in a better managed library. 

The video tape brings the library to life 
and shares some of the day to day activities. 
As you watch the tape notice the students lined 
up in the hall waiting to gat inside to shop at 
the book fair. The book fair gives the student 
the opportunity to build his own library while 
he increases hb interest in reading. Students 
are working independently on a civic award 
project which they elected to do as an extra 
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activity. The kites on display are on loan from 
the students and teachers in the art 
department. Art is one of forty electives that 
students may choose as part of their course 
work* 

The volunteer parents you see working 
with the library aides serve many hours each 
day and add to the service we are able to 
provide for the students and teachers. Most 
semesters you will find several student 
librarians from the university training under 
the librarian. 

The many projects displayed on the 
tables are the winners in each division from 
the science and social studies fair. In the past 
each student was required to the do the 
research for the social studies and science fair 
projects. 

Let us move away form Istrouma 
Middle Magnet and on to higher education and 
see and aerial view of Louisiarut State 
University (LSU). LSU, located in Baton 
Rouge, is the largest university in the state. 
Its enrollment has reached over 33,000 
students. It is truly an mtemational 
unweisity with students from more than 50 
countries presently enrolled. Even thouj^ LSU 
is proud of its academic achievements, there is 
another side of life portrayed here-Sports! 
Mike the tiger, our mascot, watches over the 
football games, basketball games, track, and all 
of the other sports. 

As the French Acadians may say, we 
**pa8s a good time" at the many festivals and 
fairs around the state which include the 
crawfish festival, the shrimp festival, the jazz 
festival and folklore fair and about 300 other 
festivals and fairs. Eveiy community has its 
festival which usually features food, music, 
pretty girls and a product produced in 
Louisiana. 

Louisiana is also called lovely 
Louisiana as you can understand when you see 
the lakes and trees in Hodges Gardens. These 
scenes are repeated with some variations 
throughout the state. 
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A8 Louisiana changes from one 
geographical location to another, from the red 
clay hills of North Louisiana to the rich black 
soil of South Louisiana, so changes its moods 
and cultures* There are so many cultures and 
stylee that no one culture can be defined as tho 
Louisiana culture. 

Choose whatever interests you, the 
history of New Orleans, Mardi Gras, plantation 
homes, the capitol city, cajun food, music and 
festivals or the modem way of life with 
interstates and industry, but read and 
encourage your students to read about and 
correspond with people of a culture that is so 
different in some ways and yet so similar m 
others. It seems we have become a part of all 
we have met. We absorb from all cultures and 
in return provide a friendly and interesting 
place to live or vbit. 

May our global education continue as 
we promote reading through a cultural 
exchange of materials and ideas with each 
other. Will you become a part of this 
challenge? 

CFhb presentation was made possible throu^ 
a scholarship from Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society International, Eplison State.) 

GloMary 

Antebellum-period of time in the 1800's before 
the civil war 

Bayou-marshy or sluggish body of water 
Blackened rediish— seafood which is darken^ 
on the outside by cooking vdth a spicy creoIe 
seasoning 

Ci\jun-a native of Loubiana believed to be 
descended from the French exiled from Nova 
Scotia 

Civil War-war between the northern and 
southern part of the United States between 
1861 and 1865 

Creole-a person with mixed French or Spanish 
descent 

Creole seasoning— a very hot and ^picy 
seasoning named after the natives 
Doubloon-coin depicting Mardi Gras which is 
thrown from the floats during the carnival 
season 



Floats*«platform mounted on wheels to carry 
persons and exhibits in a parade 
Jambalaya— highly seasoned south Louisiana 
rice dish containing chicken, sausage, seafood 
or a combination of these foods 
Mardi Gras season-a period of time when 
parades and balls are held, the time varies 
since Mardi Gras always ends 40 days before 
Easter 

Pirogue-a canoe, also called a dugout made 
{torn a log 

PIantation**large farm usually worked by 
resident labor 

River road— road or highway bordering the 
Mississippi River 
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USTENING AND THE TEACHER-LIBRARIAN 
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Professor of Spe^h Communications 
Northern Michigan Univ^rrsify 
Marquette, Michigan 
and 

Mary Ann Paulin 
School Libraxy Media Specialbt 
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Negaunee, Michigan 



Because teachev^librarians have a more 
constant clientele than other fields of 
librarianship, they are able to provide a 
persona! touch to the students, teachers, 
administrators^ parents, volunteers, and 
support staff with i^hom they are in daily 
contact. Communication skills are important 
tools in dealing with these publics. 

One mode of communication, listening, 
is important for the teacher-librarian* 
Communication often fails because people have 
poor listening habits and do not recognize the 
value of good listening practices. 

This discussion will include: 1) a 
definition of listening, 2) the identification of 
specific listening purposes for school librarians, 
3) barriers to effective listening, and 4) offer 
ten suggestions for being a more effective 
listener. 

A Definition of Listening 
In the daily interpersonal communication 
interactions faced by the teacher-librarian, as 
a listener, the teachor*librarian is engaged in 
the process of receiving, attending to, and 
assigning meaning to aural stimuli. (Wolvin 
and Coakley) This definition of listening will 
be used in this discussion. 

Listening Purposes 

It Is generally believed and accepted that there 
are purposes for listening. (Wolvin and 
Coakley) Understanding these various 
listening purposes can lead to more effective 
listening behavior by the teacher-librarian. 



Informational Listening— Informational 
listening or listening for comprehension is 
primarily a method of receiving content and 
requires Httle or no immediate feedback firom 
the listener. (Paulin* "An Investigation of 
Listening^) The listener attends to the content 
of the transmitted messages, and is often 
expected to recall this information at a later 
date. The accurate comprehension and storage 
of the specific content of received messages is 
the prinuiiy concern of informational listening. 
When students and teacher-librarians listen to 
the principal give the daily announcements 
over the public address system, they are 
expected to listen to the information. Listeners 
learn that there will be a faculty meeting in 
the Ubraiy before school on Tuesday and a 
chess match in the libraxy after school on 
Tuesday. When the t«acher*librarian stands 
behind the student at the computer and gives 
directions using the electronic encyclopedia 
disk in the CD-ROM drive, they expect the 
student to listen to the information so they will 
be able to enter their key words and retrieve 
the informatbn. During an initial libraxy 
orientation session, the teacher-librarian 
describes the method for citecking materials 
out of the library and expects students to 
follow those directions. 

Critical Listening-Critical listexung is 
listening to comprehend and evaluate the 
received messages. (Paulin. **An Investigation 
of Listening**) Judgment is added to 
comprehension in critical listening. The 
critical listener accepts or rejects messages 
based upon some self imposed standards or 
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criteria. With all the various attempts to 
perBuade people, ihe teacher-librariar^ needs to 
be m critical listener. There are hardware and 
softvrare vendors who want the teacher- 
librarian to purchase their wares. Critical 
listening is vital for separating the **8ales 
pitch" from the value of the services. Vr^^en the 
principal seeks out the teacher-libr:^rian for an 
**infonnar visit, the teacher-librarian has to 
nad between the lines and understand what 
he/she really meant by what they said. When 
teacher-librarians listen to a student's request 
for information, they repeat the request, ask 
for clarification, question students about the 
length and objectives of the report, and ask any 
ether questions which will determine where to 
look first for information to help the student. 
Because of the critical listening of the teacher 
librarian and the student, much valuable time 
can be saved in the process of locating the 
needed information. 

Appreciative Listeninb -Appreciative 
listening or listening for eiuoyment is the 
highly individuaii^«^ process of listening for 
sensory stimulation i " eni^rtainment throu^ 
the works and experiences of others. (Waack) 
Appreciative listening incorporates many of a 
person's sensitivities in order to derive 
impressions or pleasure from the listening 
experience. (Waack) When teacher-librarians 
tell stdri(73, give booktalks, or read aloud to 
8tudent% t!\ey hope that the students are 
engaged \v appreciative listening. The Way of 
iki Storyteller t a classic, shares the importance 
of storytelling Thrice blessed is that child 
who comes early under the spell of the 
traditional stciyteller." ^ ^r) A more 
inclusive definition of elling from 

Handbook Storytellers I 

The oral inteji:rettitJo :erature and 
folklore can now be part of the 

defmition, because ora* rration, by a 
sin^e itoryteller to an ind idual listener 
c; ffru p is merely one way of telling a 
story. Puppets, reiords, television, creative 
drama are among the ways the storyteller 
teaches out and telles a story. (Lauer) 

Besides the ple^jure derived from 
apprecfiative listening, students also learn 
while exyoying. According to Becoming a 



Nation of Readers, (Anderson) "The single 
most important activity for building the 
knowledge required for eventual success in 
reading is reading aloud to children.** Jim 
Trelease is a read-aloud advocate who travels 
the world telling parents, administrators, 
teachers, and librarians the importt\nce of 
reading aloud tx> children. One reason for 
reading abud is given his The New Read-Aloud 
Handbook: 

..is the established fact that regular 
reading aloud strengthens children's 
leading, writing, and speaking skiUs-and 
tlius the entire dvilixing process. How does 
it accomplish all that? By improving 
children's listening compr6hension...If a 
child has never heard the word "enormous" 
hell never say the word. And if he's 
neither heard it r^or said it, ima^^e the 
difficulty when itfs time to read it and write 
it Listening comprehension must come 
before reading comprehension. Th^ 
listening vocabulary is the reservoir oi 
words ihat feeds the reading vocabulary 
pool. (Treleaffe) 

The preface to the second edition of fbr 
Reading Out Loud! tells about the popularity 
of reading aloud: 

We have witnessed a genuine Head-aloud 
Revival," and it has been exhilarating to be 
a part of it. Besides the availability of 
books like this one, advice on reading aloud 
has been incorporated into a great many 
books on parenting; articles on reading to 
children appear regularly in popular 
magazines and daily newspapers; and at 
least one excellent television program haa 
been broadcast on the subject.. (Kimmel 
and Segel) 

Techniques for reading aloud to 
students appear in Creative Uses of Children's 
Literature. (Paulin, M. A.) 

Empathic Listening-Empathic listening 
involves the acceptance and understanding of 
the interacting communicators. While 
informational, critical, and appreciative 
listening deal primarily with the interaction of 
the receiver and message variables in the 
communication situation, empathic listening 
concerns the relationship between 
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communicating individuals. (Stewart and 
Cash) It Tea08ure8> comferta, and expreasee 
warmth. (Stewart and Caah) The 
identification of one pencn with another in 
vhicfa there is a Reeling abng with.** (Farra) 
Teacher-librarians listen empathically when 
they listen to teachers and students who stop 
by the library to share personal information* 
Sometimes visitors come to the libraiy 
specifically to share theur news with the 
teacher-librarian and do so openly. Other 
times the come under the guise of looking for 
information and share the news in an offhand 
manner because they want to tell someone 
their news and know that they can find an 
empathic ear in the library. When students 
come to the library for the teacher-librarian's 
recommendathn of what they should read next, 
they come because a feeling of trust has 
developed between them. The readers know 
the teacher-librarian has read many books, 
knows theur reading habits, and has 
successfully recommended other books in the 
past. When studentc^ and teachers sense the 
friendliness and warmth that comes from the 
teacher-librarian and the library staff, they 
will be willing to ask for help on assignments 
and know that someone vdll help them. 

Barriers to Effective Listening 

1. PreoccupatioB with talk-Whenever we 
are thinking about what we vdll say next when 
someone else is speaking to us, we are probably 
not listening. 

Moit of U8 know that somebody listening to 
a joke is not listening: he ii waiting hia 
turn to tell a joke of his own. Most of us 
realize that husbands give half an ear to 
the discourse of their vaves and vice-versa. 
(Kaplan) 

2. Judgment as a substitute for 
comprehenaion-^One of the major barriers to 
mutual interpersonal communication is our 
very natural tendency to judge, to evaluate, to 
approve (or disapprove) the statement of the 
other person or the other group. (Rogers and 
Roethlbberger) To the extent that one is 
deliberating (mentally criticising, summarizing, 
concluding, preparing reports, etc.), he is not 
listening, but formulating his/her own ideas. 
(Kelly) 
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S. Fast thinkers and slow talkera-As 

listeners, we think about 500 words per minute 
while the normal speaking rate is about 125 to 
150 words per minute. Thus, it is not 
surprising that oiu* "minds wander," while 
listening. Mind wandering can lead to 
ineffective listening. (Wolvin and Coakely) 

4. Misplaced energy smd concentration- 

Often people will devote more effort and energy 
to appear as though they are listening than 
they do to the listening acti%ity itself. This 
misplaced focus of oiur attention can serve as a 
barrier to effective listening. 

5. Relationship diatractora-A perceived 
power imbalance in the interpersonal 
communication relationship can serve as a 
barrier to effective listening. 

6. Disregard for the apeaker-When the 

listener doea not respect the source of 
communication^ the lack of source credibility 
can be a barrier to effective listening. 

7. Mismanagement of emotiona-The 

Usten^r will have difficulty with the acceptance 
and understanding of what is said to him/her 
without emotional control. Out of control 
feelings result in being a msgor obstacle for 
effective Ibtening. 

8. Unrealistic expectation(s) of the 
speaker-Acceptance and understanding of 
what is said does not necessarily mean 
agreement or compliance on the part of the 
listener. The listener mi^t very wel 1 
completely understand what is being said by 
the speaker and choose not to agree or act 
upon the listening experience. 

Ten Suggestions for Being a More 
Effective Listener 

1. The listener must share the responsibilivy 
for the process and/or outcomes in the 
interpersonal communication situation*- 
SHARED RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROCESS 
AND EFFECTS. 

2. The listener should develop the 
paraphrasing habit»-PARAPHRASE. 



3. The listener should develop the skill of 
asking and answering queations-LEARN TO 
QUESTION. 

4. The listener should be aware of nonverbal 
communication channeb and how much 
meaning comes from nonverbal cuec in the 
listening process-THE SIGNinC3A: CE OF 
NONVERBAL CUES IN LISTENING. (Wolvin 
and Coakely) 

5. The listener needs to nurture his/her sense 
of humor-^LAUGHTER LISTENING. (Paulm. 
"Laughter and Listening") 

6. The listener needs to dare to care about the 
speaker-EMPATHIC USTENING REQUIRES 
r:s TO CARE ABOUT EACH OTHER 

7. The listener needs to recognize the 
significance of interpersonal relationfihip(s) and 
their impact on listening-RELATIONSHIPS 
AFFECT USTENING. 

8. The listener needs to be aware of how 
physical and/or psychological environments 
impact listening-INTERNAL/EXTERNAL 
ENVIRONMENT(S) INFLUENCE 
LISTENING. 

9. The listener should not pretend to listen-- 
DONT FAKE IT! 

10. The listener should listen to herael£^imself. 
It's time to listen to ourselvea-LISTEN TO 
SELF! (Canonie and Paulin) 



DEVELOPING INDEPENDENT LEARNERS: THE ROLE OF UBR.\RY 
RESOURCE CENTRES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 



by 

Patricia Finlay 
President 

Britiah Columbia Teacher-Librarians' Association 



The British Colimbia Teacher-Librarians' 
Association (BCTTLA) is the second largest of 28 
provincial specialist associations organized 
through the B.C. Teachers' Federation. As of 
May, 1991» there are 906 members and 150 
subscribers. Funding comes from a grant from 
the British Columbia Teacher Federation 
(BCTF) at $16.00 per member. Other income 
arises from subscriptions, publication sales and 
conference fees. Our professional association 
began over 50 years ago in 1939. 

Goals 

The BCTLA promotes the crucial role of the 
teacher*librarian and the school library 
resource centre in the process of life-long 
leamii^. 

The BCTLA increase^ the involvement by 
teacher-librarians in professional development 
and curriculum development programs through 
BCTLA activities and publications. 

The BCTLA seeks to improve the working and 
learning conditions in B.C. school library 
resource centres. 

Activities 

* sponsorship of conferences and 
^vorkshops 

* publication of a quarterly journal, The 
Bookmark 

* production of special publications 

* surveys of working and learning 
conditions of teacher-librarians 

* liaison with colleges, universities, the 
BCTF, the Ministry of Education and 
other provincial, national and 
international library organizations 

* creation of networks among teacher- 
librarians with 50 chapters of the 
BCTLA at the school district level 



* advise the universities, the BCTF and 
the Ministry on matters pertaining to 
teacher- librarianship 

EDUCATIONAL CHANGE IN BRITXSK 
COLUMBU 

In August 1988 a Royal Commission on 
Education released its report after an extensive 
study of the British Columbia school system. 
Government response to the recommendations 
from the Royal Commission resiilted in a new 
School Act and a document entitled Year 2000: 
A Framework for Learning which sets forth the 
policy which will form the foundation for all 
program development, student assessment and 
evaluation, aud reporting activities in B.C. 

Mission Statement 

The purpose of the British Columbia school 
system is to enable learners to develop their 
individual potential and to acquire the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed to 
contribute to a healthy society and a 
prosperous and sustainable economy. 

Goals of Education 

In keeping with the stated mission for the 
school system, tbe Ministry of Education has 
identified three "goals of education." The 
British Columbia school system accepts 
primaiy responsibility for helping students 
achieve the first goal, with the support of 
fomilies and the community. Helping students 
achieve the second and third goals (throu^ 
learning experiences and supervised practice) 
is a responsibility that the school system 
shares equally with families and the 
community. 

Goal 1: IntellcHstual Development 
to develop the abfUty of students to anal3rze 
critically, reason and think independently, and 
acquire basic learning skills and bodies of 
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knowledge; to develop in students a lifelong 
appreciation of learning?, a curiosity about the 
world around them and a capadty for creative 
thou^t and expression 

Gk>al 2: Human and Social Development 
to develop in students a sense of self-worth and 
personal initiative; to develop an appreciation 
of the fine arts and an understanding of 
cultural heritage; to develop an understanding 
of the importance of physical health and well 
being; to develop a sense of social 
responsibility, and a tolerance and respect for 
the ideas and beliefis of others 

Gk>al 3: Career Development 

to prepare students to attain their career and 
occupational objectives; to assist in the 
development of effective work habits and the 
flexibility to deal with change in the workplace 

THE EDUCATED CITIZEN 

The educated citizen is seen as someone who 

is: 

* thoughtful, able to learn and to think 
critically, and who can communicate 
information from a broad knowledge 
base; 

* creative, flexible, self-motivated and 
who has a positive self-image; 

* capable of making independent 
decisions; 

* skilled and who can contribute to 
society generally, including the world 
of work; 

* productive, who gains satisfaction 
through achievement and who strives 
from physical well being; 

* cooperative, principled, and respectful 
of others regardless of differences; 

* aware of the ri^ts and prepared to 
exercise the responsibilities of an 
individual within the family, the 
community, Canada, and the world. 

Principles of Schooling in British 
Columbia 

The principles presented here are a summary 
of those appearing in the Year 2000: A 
Curriculum and Assessment Framework for the 
Future. These principles about learning and 



the learner are the basis for the design of 
curriculum and assessment progranw. 
Together with the Mission Statement, the 
Groals of Education, and the description of the 
educated citizen, the principles stated below 
are the foundation upon which the Curriculum 
and Assessment Framework standc. 

Learning and the Learner 

1. Learning requires the active 
participation of the learner. 

2. People learn in a variety of ways and 
at different rates. 

3. Learning is both an individual and a 
social process. 

Curriculum and Assessment 

1. Curriculum and assessment should be 
leamer-focussed. 

* developmentally appropriate 
curriculum and assessment 

* continuous learning 

* self-direction 

* meeting individual needs 

* ensuring relevance 

2. Curriculum should provide choices and 
assessment should help students make 
informed choices. 

* assessing learning 

* reporting learning 

* consistency in reporting 

The Library Resource Centre 

"The most basic raw material of all-and one 
that can never be exhausted-is information, 
including imagination." (Toffler, 1980). 

The role of the libraiy resource centre 
in British Columbian schools is changing to 
meet the challenges presented by new 
technology and the latest research on learning 
theory and practice. * 

At a time when information is both 
expanding at a continually increasing rate and 
becoming more important than ever before, it 
is necessaiy that individuals know where to 
find and how to access information from 
diverse formats such as encyclopedias, trade 
books, special references, indexes, computer 
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databases, pictures, charts, filnis, and videos. 

Professional teacher-librarians with 
knowledge of students, curriculum, teaching 
strategies, and library management provide the 
meana for students to gain information so that 
the libraiy resource centre becomes much more 
thanjust a storehouse. Under the direction of 
a qualified teacher-librarian, it can, and 
should, become a workshop or learning centre 
where students learn how to access and use 
information to meet their needs. 

At the core of the school library 
resource centre is an extensive collection of 
learning resources, both fiction and non-fiction, 
print and non-print. The collection is always 
evolving and must provide depth and quality in 
meeting the educational ncucis of staff and 
students. To ensure quick, easy, and accurate 
access, the collection must be organized with 
all materials accurately catalogued according to 
accepted library procedures. Qualified teacher- 
librarians are essential to direct and ^ersee 
the development, organization, management, 
and use of learning resources. 

Teacher^librarians, because of their 
educational qualifications and their experience 
as classroom teachers, share with their 
colleagues a common understanding of 
students and how they learn, and of teachers 
and how they teach. The responsibilities of 
teacher-librarians for curriculum development, 
consultation, and the selection of learning 
resources from the partnership aspects of their 
role. With the widespread move toirard 
cooperative planning and teaching, they are 
increasingly involved in program planning, 
curriculum implementation, instruction, and 
evaluation. 

Inherent in this concept of cooperative 
program plaiming and teaching is the 
understanding that flexible scheduling of 
library resource centre time allows 
responsiveness to the changing needs of staff 
and students. With flexible scheduling, the 
skills for \ising learning resources effectively 
can be integrated throu^ interdisciplinary 
studies across the school and across the 



curriculum. Thus the library resource centre 
and the teacher-librarian become paramount in 
equipping students with lifelong learning skills 
to meet the possibilities of the 2l8t centuiy. 

For further information, see "Reading 
to Children," "Independent Reading/ and "The 
Importance of Literature" m Rftarch Base: 
Re9tcurch About Teaching and Learning. 

Developing Independent Learners 

The Role of the School Libraiy Resource 

Centre 

Statement of Philosophy 

An effective school library resource centre 
program promotes the development of 
independent, lifelong learners. It emphasizes 
the collaboration of all participants in 
education and focusses on resource^based 
learning, using a wide variety of sources, as 
essential to education. The school library 
resource centre program also supports 
achievement of the educational goals identified 
by the Ministry of Education, the school 
district, and the school. 

Principles of Program Development 

Successful school library resource centre 
programs are built around a vision of the 
learning process that can be summarized in 
three broad principles. These principles and 
goals, and the resulting progmnw, are in 
accord with the directions for the school system 
as adopted by the British Columbia JMinistiy of 
Ekiucation. 

Principle 1: All children in our 
schools should have the opportunity to 
ohtain the knowledgOf skills* and 
dispositions which will enable them to 
become skillfult thoughtful users of 
information in an information era. 

Therefore, an effective school libraiy 
resource centre program will be designed to 

1. provide sequential, developmental 
instruction in and application of skills 
such as critical thinking and problem* 
solving, which are essential to the 
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succeflsful completion of mssignments. 
Skills experiences are integrated into 
subject content. 

2. assist students to develop their 
conceptual structure of knowledge, 
their facility with information skills, 
and a positive disposition toward 
learning. All of these are essential for 
the development of rational thou^t 
and successful citizenship. 

3. develop in students a positive 
disposition towards reading, and a 
knowledge and appreciation of their 
cultural heritage. 

Principle 2: Students learn best 
when they arc actively involved in their 
own learning, and when the instructional 
program is adapted to their individual 
needs» learning styles, and interests. 

Therefore, an effei.'tive school libraty 
resource centre program will be designed to 

1. actively involve students in a wide 
range of learning activities using a 
variety of learning 'resources of 
differing media formats and 
appropriate difiHculty levels. 

2. provide repeated opportunities for the 
development of students' decision- 
making abilitie3, with the intent of 
moving students from dependence on 
the teacher(s) and/or teacher- 
librarian(s) to independence. 

Principle S: An integrated, 
articulated education for students is 
provided when educators collaborate to 
ensure that they share common beliefs, 
goals» and objectives, and design an 
educational program that is meaningful, 
well-considered, and related to student 
needs. 

Therefore, an effective school library 
resource centre program will be designed to 



1. foster collaboration on the part of 
administrators and teachers, including 
those working at the district level, in 
the classroom and in specialist 
functions in the school. 

2. incorporate the differing skills and 
knowledge backgrounds of the 
classroom teacher(s) and the teacher- 
librarian(s) into the program, in order 
to deliver to all students the beet 
educational experiences possible. 

3. support, enrich, and implement the 
curricula of the school throu^ 
cooperatively planned and taught units 
of study that address student needs. 
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PRIMARY 
PROGRAM 

LOCALLY 
SELECTED PROGRAMS 

PROVINCIAL PROGRAMS 

Subjects and Strands 
are integrated 

Humanities 

Sciences 

Fine Arts 

Practical Arts 



INTERMEDIATE 
PROGRAM 

7 ye Of 5 

LOCALLY 
SELECTED PROGRAMS 

PROVINCIAL PROGRAMS 

Subjects and Strands 
may be integrated 



Humanities 



Sciences 



Fine Arts 



Practical Arts 



GRADUATION 
PROGRAM 

A yeofs 
LOCALLY 
SELECTED PROGRAMS 

PROVINCIAL PROGRAMS 

General Studies in 
Humanities, Sciences, 
Fine Arts and 
Practical Arts 

plus 

a Selected Option 
(including preparation for 
post^raduation studies] 



FRAMEWORK FOR LEARNING [KNOWLEDGE. SKILLS AND ATlTrUDE S) 
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All educators^ particularly teacher-librarians, 
are affected by the changing nature of 
education. The veiy concept of a school libraty 
resource center program came about as a direct 
result of changes in education. In order to 
achieve program goaIs» educators must add to 
their teaching repertoire methods that 
emphasize resource-based teaching and process 
learning. V^thin effective library resource 
center programs, the teacher-librarian works 
directly with teachers and students. Teacher- 
librarians, teaming with classroom teachers, 
design instructional experiences that make 
learning more meaningful through the 
integration of information skills and the 
effective use of learning resources. These 
teaching dyads integrate inquire learning, 
independent study, individualization^ 
cooperative learning, and critical thinking 
skills into the everyday teaching and learning 
environment. In fosteringcooperative planning 
and teaching, teacher-librarians are in a 
unique position to initiate educational change 
and plan a role in school improvement. 

By examining the research on 
educational change, teacher- librarians become 
familiar with the underlying principles related 
to change and learn how to become more 
instrumental in bringing it about. However, it 
should be recognized that no one professional 
group is singly able to effect wide-spread 
change. If teacher-librarians are to 
successfully implement an education 
innovation such as cooperative program 
planning and teaching, then teachers and 
administrators must also understand and 
recognize that effective instruction requires 
such a change. With increased understanding 
they will be in a better position to plan and 



implement a 8ucc^:5flsful library resource center 
program. ***..thc drive for change and 
improvemf^nt must be spearheaded by the 
principal. But in the bng term, it is the 
classroom teachers who will either accept or 
reject the notion of teaching exemplified by the 
school library media program*" (Brown^ 
-Changing Teaching...." 1988: 14) 

The information and strategies 
included in this paper are designed to assist 
teacher-librarians in self-assessment, in 
evaluating situations, in reflecting on options, 
and finally m designing elTective responses and 
interventions that recognize the unique nature 
of individuals and aid in the successful 
implementation of cooperative program 
planning and teaching. 

Change Process 

Research Finding: Educational change is a 
complex, complicated process which involves 
learning how to do something new. (FuUan, 
1982). 

Comments: Educational innovations, such 
as cooperative planning and teaching, mvolved 
changes in beliefs, teaching approaches and 
use of new and revised materials. The 
dynamic interrelationships of these three 
explain why real change is difficult to achieve. 
"Beliefs guide and are informed by teaching 
strategies and activities; the effective use of 
materials depends upon beliefs and teaching 
approaches*" (FuUan, 1982: 33). 

Teach er-librar ians , t e ach ers and 
administrators should recognize that 
developing a cooperative planning and teachmg 
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program is difficult personal and social 
process of unlearning old ways and learning 
new ones. Deeper meaning and social change 
must be born over time; one must struggle 
through ambivalence before one is sure for 
oneself that the new version is workable and 
right.." (FuUan, 1982: 62-63). For many 
teachers, the development of a school library 
reeoum center program means that they must 
learn to use a wide range of curriculum 
reeouTCefl» teach with a teacher-librarian, and 
act as a facilitator rather than a director of 
learning. Careful examination of these 
changes in beliefs, teaching approaches and 
use of materials will aid in self-assessment of 
the state of the library resource center 
program, and will suggest areas for action. 

^Vhat Happens When Change Occurs? 

Individuate 

Research Finding: Since change directly 
affects people and their role in the process, 
individuals must be the focal point when 
implementing any new piogram. (Fullan & 
Park, 1981; Hall & Loucks, 1978; Loucks & 
Pratt, 1979). 

Comments: Since individual teachers and 
teacher-librarians will determine the success or 
failure of the implementation of a libraiy 
resource center program, they must develop the 
neceaeary attitudes, understandings and skills. 
Communication and good relationships are 
central to planning the change. 

Teachers and teacher-librarians will 
understand cooperative planning and teaching 
best if operational concerns are addressed and 
clarified at the outset. Operational concerns 
may include such questions as: How do you 
approach a teacher to plan with you? How do 
you fmd time for planning? How do you 
develop learning centers in the libraiy resource 
centei? 

Teachers* Concerns 

Research Finding: Assumptions about 
introducing a change often do not adequately 



consider the concerns of teachers. (Hall & 
Loucks, 1978; Loucks & Hall, 1979). 

Comments: The concerns that teachers may 
have about resource-based learning, 
cooperative planning and teaching, integration 
of information skills and use of libraiy 
resources must be addressed. These concerns 
should not be criticized or labelled as evidence 
of resistance, lack of professionaliam or 
slowness to catch on to a great new idea. Each 
and every teacher will work throu{^. their 
experience with a teacher^librarian, while 
weighing up the rewards and costs to them 
personally. Their concerns may involve the 
following: 

How Will My Students React? Will students 
eifloy going to the libraiy resource center? \W11 
students become discipline problems in the 
libraiy environment? WiW students be 
frustrated in finding materials? 

What WiL' I Have to Do? ^ill I have to meet 
with the teas'^her-librarian? How vrill I teach in 
the libraiy when I don't know the resources? 
^1 I turn my class over to the teacher- 
librarian? Will I feel like an extra? Will I be 
able to get my marking done while the 
students are in the resource center? 

How Much of My Time, Energy, and Skills 
Will Be Required? How much time will be 
spent planning? ^th so little time for basic 
course content, how can I fit in the libraiy 
time? How much time will it take me to 
prepare and organize for the unit? How will I 
evaluate students* independent reading? What 
will I need to know in order to work with the 
teacher-librarian? Will I have more marking 

Can People Control Change? 
Teacher 

Research Finding: Teacher characteristics 
such as attitudes, beliefs, experiences, and 
abilities have a mcjor impact on the outcome of 
planned change. (Fullan, 1982; McLaughlin & 
Marsh, 1978; Berman & McLaughlin, 1978). 

Comments: **There can be no one recipe for 
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change, because unlike ingredients for a cake, 
people are not standard to being with, and the 
damned thing is that they change as you work 
with them in response to their experiences and 
perceptions* (Fullan, 1982: 179). Research on 
the relationship between teacher 
characteristics and effective change is 
inconclusive. Level of education and years of 
teaching experience do not matter that much 
(Fullan, 1982: 72). However, more experienced 
teachers are less inclined to change classroom 
practice. 

It Lb important for teacher-librarians to 
capitalize upon the strengths of teachers, and 
to select as initial planning partners those 
teachers who share similar attitudes and 
beliefis about student learning and whose skills 
and experience are complementary. The 
teacher-librarian must also recognize 
individual teaching styles. 

The teacher-librarian, in planning with 
the teacher, must focus upon those tasks which 
are familiar to the teacher, including activities, 
student grouping and evaluation* These are 
tasks which teachers normally perform alone. 
If the teacher perceives working with a 
teacher*librarian to be an unwanted and 
unproductive interruption, then it is unlikely 
that a long term change in teaching practice 
will occur. 

Teacher-Librarian 

Research Finding: Teacher*librarians often 
do not see themselves as curriculum and 
instructional leaders and change agents within 
their schools (Master & Master, 1986). 

Comments: Teacher-librarians must see 
themselves as curriculum and instructional 
leaders, and feel comfortable in playing a 
leadership role if an effective library' resource 
center program is to be implemented. **...v^ile 
district leadership is important^ effective 
program implementation requires someone at 
the school level to take responsibility for 
explaining the program. If not the teacher- 
librarian, then who?** (Haycock, C, 1984: 15). 
It is possible for a teacher-librarian to be an 



educational leader without giving inservice 
programs; but the teacher*librarian must also 
develop other avenues for influencing peers, 
such as modeling strong professional 
relationships. The teacher-librarian must 
clearly understand the difference between the 
change and the stages of the change process. 
It Lb necessary to be committed to Uxe change, 
but still flexible in attitude toward the process 
of change. 

Concerns-Based Adoption Model 
More often than not, educational change meets 
with resistance. Teacher-librarians actively 
engaged in initating, imple menting and 
institutionalizing resource center programs 
based on cooperative planning and team 
teaching encounter many frustrations and 
unfulfilled expectations common to the change 
process. Nevertheless, we know that 
successfully implementing a change such as 
cooperative planning and teaching significantly 
improves the quantify and quality of student 
learning. Such motivation keeps us searching 
for clear, practical approaches which are 
supported by sound assumptions about change, 
and focused on the impact of change on the 
individual. 

The Concern^ Sased Adoption Model 
(CBAM), developed by researchers at the 
University of Texas Research and Development 
Center tor Teacher Education, provides an 
approach, and may assist teacher-librarians in 
successfully implementing effective resource 
center progranos. Thb model has been termed 
client-centered and has the following five 
people-based assumptions undergirdiiig its 
framework: 

1. Since change directly affects people 
and their roles, individuals must be the 
focal point. 

2. Change is a highly personal expenence 
whereby individuals react differently. 

3. Change i^ best understood if 
operational concerns, such as time 
commitments and teaching 
methodology adjustments, are 
addressed and clarified at the outset. 

4. Throughout the process, the focus 
should be on individuals and their 
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context within the innovation rather 
than on materials and restrictive 
timelines. 

6. Giange is a process of professional 
development and growth in both areas 
of a person's feeling and skilb. As 
skills improve with more experience in 
dealing with an ixmovation, feelings 
tend to shift as well. 

Three aspects of CBAM will be 
considered so teacher-librarians may examine 
how best to apply the model when 
implementing cooperative planning and team 
teaching. The Innovation Ck>nfiguration 
dimension defines the innovation; the Stages 
of Concern dimension addresses how the 
participant /eels; and the Leveb of Use 
dimension describes what the participant does. 

Innovation Configuration 
The first aspect of the model to be considered 
that will assist teacher*Iibrarians in diagnosing 
their own needs as well as the needs of their 
staff is the **Innovation Configuration** 
dimension. This concept deals with the 
identification of the different parts of the 
program. Simply put, **What exactly is 
cooperative planning and teachin^^ As change 
facilitators^ teacher*librarians must recognize 
that there are critical components of a 
program. For example, look at the component 
of cooperative planning. The critical aspect 
is that cooperative planning is in place, 
although it is not critical that all of the 
variations be used. Some of the possible 
variations might include: 

1. scheduled formal planning sessions 
involving one classroom teacher and 
the teacher*librarian to develop one 
unit of study. 

2. information planning sessions at recess 
involving one classroom teacher and 
thG teacher*librarian to develop one 
unit of study. 

8. formal planning sessions involving all 
Grade 8 English teachers and the 
teacher-librarian. 

4. planning sessions between the 
classroom teach^sr and teadier-librarian 



to develop a unit of study for whole 
class instruction. 

5. planning sessions between the 
classroom teacher and teacher-librarian 
to develop a unit of study for small 
group instruction* 

6. planning a unit of study between the 
classroom teacher and teacher-librarian 
that integrates library resources, but 
where the teacher-librarian is not 
involved in the actual teaching of the 
unit. 

From these examples, teacher- 
librarians can see how important it is for them 
to determine: 

(1) what exactly they are attempting to 
implement; (2) the variations that will 
naturally occur during implementation; and, 
most importantly, (3) what the innovative 
practice is, and how the transition can be made 
from traditional to innovative practice. This 
information is very useful when asaeesmg how 
to assist specific teachers. Although everyone 
will agree and possibly feel some sense of relief 
that variations within a program exist, it is 
still important to focus on the critical 
components of the innovation and then to 
assess individual stages of concern. 

Stages of Concern 

Since most teacher-librarians have experienced 
the effects of implementing an innovative 
resource center program, we have already faced 
many anxieties or concerns related to 
implementation. This second aspect of the 
Concerns-Based Adoption Model acknowledges 
and examines the affective dimension^ of 
innovation. In other words» how do teacher 
feel when they are involved in the process of 
change? Wi^in this aspect of the model, seven 
**Stages of Concern** or typical reactions to an 
innovation are identified. Not only does an 
individual go through stages in their skill and 
sophistication of use, but they also ago throu^ 
stages in their affective orientation to the 
proposed change. The seven **Stage6 of 
Concern** are as follows: O-Awaraness; 1— 
Informational; 2-Per8onal; S-Management; 4— 
Consequence; 5-Collaborat\on; 6-Refocusing. 
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Stages of Concern: Typical ExpreMiona of 
Concern about the Innovation Concern 

0 • Awarenees 

Little concern about or involvement with the 
innovation is indicated by the individual 

1 * Informational 

General a>¥arene6fi of the innovation and 
interest in learning more detail about it is 
shown. There is worry expressed about his/her 
relationship to the innovation. There is selfless 
interest in substantive aspects of the 
innovation, such as general characteristics! 
effects, and requirements for use. 

2 - Personal 

Individual is uncertain about the demands of 
the innovation, his/her ability to meet those 
dsnuinds, and his/her role with the innovation. 
This includes analysis of his/her role in 
relation to the reward structure of the 
organization, decision-making and 
consideration bf potential conflicts with 
existing structure or personal commitment 
Financial or status implications of the program 
for self and colleagues may also be reflected. 

3 - Management 

Attention is focused on the process and ta.^^ j of 
using the innovation and getting material 
ready on the best use of information and 
resourceo. Issues related to efficiency, 
organizing, managing, scheduling and time 
demands are of utmost importance. 

4 - Consequence 

Attention is focused on impact of the 
innovation on clients/subjects in the 
individuars immediate sphere of influence. 
Focus is on relevance of the innovation for its 
recipients* 

5 - Collaboration 

Focus is on coordination and cooperation with 
others regarding the use of the inno^ ittion. 

6 • Refocxising 

Focus is on exploration of mo^ universal 
beneflts from the innovation, things that would 
work even including the possibility of major 



changes ur replacement with a more powerful 
alternative. Individual has definite ideas 
about alternatives to the proposed or existing 
form of the innovation* 

Stages of Concern: Teacher-Librarian 

During the first stages, individuals have self- 
oriented concerns; those of an informational 
and personal nature. As use the innovation 
occurs, concerns about time, schedules or 
materials become of uppermost importance. As 
soon as management concerns are resoh^ed, 
concerns tend to become focused on the impact 
of the innovation upon learners, which includes 
concerns about consequenct ^ collaboration, 
- and refocusing (Loucks & Pratt, 1979; Herd et 
al, 1987) 

By objectively assessing and identifying 
their own Stage of Concern teacher-^librarians 
cen better understand their own feelings, 
thoughts, and reactions. Obviously, most 
teacher-librarians who are involved in the 
change process are also experiencing concerns 
somewhere along the continuum. The more 
articulation and networking that occurs among 
teacher-librarians, the more they can 
understand and come to terms with concerns 
relevant to cooperative planning and teaching. 
Once teacher-librarians have assessed the 
stage that they are operating ai, guidance in 
the form of suggested interventions can be 
made. The following sections provide some 
possible interventions relevant at each Stage of 
Concern. 

Interventions; Teacher Librarians* 
Concerns 

Awareness, Informational and Personal 
Concerns 

If you are operating at Stages 0, 1 and/or 2, the 
follovdng interventions are appropriate: 

* In order to gain appropriate 
information, attend some of the maz^ 
workshops on effective resource center 
programs that are available throughout 
the province. it may also be 
appropriate to enroll in post«graduate 
courses. 

* Organize a workshop for your district 
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by contacting the Continuing 
Education Chaitperson of the British 
Columbia Teacher-Librarians' 
Association, who will suggest 
appropriate workshop leaders. 

* Contact other teacher-Ubrariana in 
your area to discuss an action plan to 
initiate, and/or promote the 
implementation of cooperative planning 
and teaching in your district's resource 
centers. 

* Arrange to order and view the Fuel for 
Change video kit which available 
from Image Media Services (12140 
Horseshoe Way, Richmond, BC, V7A 
4V6). 

Management Concerns 

If you are operating at Stage 3: 

* Arrange visitations to other resource 
centers and discuss areas of concern 
with other teacher-librarians who have 
more experience in these areas. 
Ider 'ify what areas of management are 
concerning you and prepare a list of 
specific questions that you can ask. 
For example, you may wish to know 
more about how to effectively manage 
materials relevant tc centers or 
stations. 

* Assume that other teacher-librarians 
are experiencing management concerns 
an organize a meeting of other teacher- 
librarians in your area. IT you have a 
district person in charge of libraiy 
resource centers, encourage this person 
to organize such a session for 
interested teacher-librarians. If not, 
take the initiative and organize V 
yourself^ cb coUegialiiy, encouragement 
and assistance will be your rewards. 

Consequence Concerns 
If you are operating at Stage 4, at the 
conclusion of a cooperatively planned and 
taught unit: 

* Spend adequate timr with the 
classroom teacher evaluating the 
strengths and weaknesses of the unit. 
Discuss specifically the evaluation 
procedures designed for the students. 



Discuss all aspects of student beaming 
to gain insight into improving the unit 
so it better meets the needs of all the 
students. 

* Design and administer a student 
survey that will pinpoint areas of 
strengths and weaknesses in the unit. 
This feedback will also allow both the 
teacher-librarian and the classroom 
teacher to assess the consequences or 
effects on students learning and refocus 
or adDust aspects of the unit. 

Collaboration Concerns 

If you are operating at Stage 5: 

* Assess each member of your staff to 
establish their individual stages of 
concern. Based on this analysis, 
initiate cooperative planning and 
teaching with those most likely to 
accept it and succeed. 

Refocusing Concerns 
If you are well on the way to institutionalizixig 
cooperative planning and teaching, and are 
functioning at Stage 6: 

* Consider writing articles that describe 
your innovative ideas and approaches 
for teacher-librarian journals like The 
Bookmarkt and for subject specialist 
professionaljournals. Congratulations! 

* Join a team of teacher-librarians who 
are developing a resource to share with 
others. This could be at the district 
leveJ as part of a BCTLA committee, or 
on a Ministiy of Eklucation curriculum 
project team. 

* Continue to assess the stage of concern 
of each member of ^our staff, so that 
you can provide the appropriate 
support that will assist individuals to 
move onward in the implementation 
process. 

Stages of Concern: The Teacher 

When teacher-librarians are functioning at 
Stages 4, 5, or 6, they are well into the 
implementation and institutionalization phases 
of the resource center program. At this point, 
it is useful to assess the stage >f concern of 
each member of the statT. Throu^ informal 
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diflCUBsions with staff membeiv, teacher- 
librarians should be able to identify the stage 
of. concern at which each individual is 
operating. Once the informal interview process 
is complete and teacher-librarians have 
identified specific concerns, then they can work 
to allay these concern, if teacher-librarians are 
to work effectively with their staff in assisting 
them to implement cooperative planning and 
teaching, it is critical to design relevant 
interventions that address individual 
concerns. Included below are examples of 
poi>sible interventions at each of the stages. 

Interventions: Teachers* Concerns 

Awaresiess Concerns 

If teachers are operating at Stage 0, the 
following interventions are appropriate: 
If possible^ involve the teachers in disci^i^ions 
and decisions about cooperative plsnmng and 
teaching and its implementation. Share 
enough information to arouse interest, but not 
so much that it overwhpln4S. Acknowledge that 
a lack of awarene^^ is expected and reasonable, 
and that any questions expressed about 
cooperative plaMning and teaching will be 
discussed. Encourage less experienced teachers 
to talk with colleagues who know about 
cooperative planning and teaching. Take steps 
to minimize gossip and inaccurate sharing of 
information about cooperative planning and 
teaching. 

Information Concerns 

If teachers are operating at Stage 1, the 

following interventions are appropriate: 

* Provide clear and accurate information 
about cooperative planning and 
teaching. 

* Use a variety of vmya to share 
information — verbally, in writing, and 
through any available media. 
Communicate with individuals and 
with small and large groups. 

* Have persons who have successfully 
implemented cooperative planning and 
teaching in other settings visit the 
teachers. Visits to user schools could 
also be arranged. 

* Help teachers see how cooperative 



planning and teaching relates to their 
current practices, both in regard to 
similarities and differences. 

* Be enthusiastic and enhance the 
visibility of others who are excited. 

Personal Concema 

If teachers are operating at Stage 2, the 
following interventions are appropriate: 

* Legitimize the existence and expression 
of personal concerns. Knowing these 
concerns are common and that others 
have them can be comforting. 

* Use personal notes and conversations 
to provide encouragement and reinforce 
personal adequacy. 

* Connect these teachers with others 
whose personal co ncerns have 
diminished and who will be supportive. 

* Show how cooperative platming and 
team teaching can be implemerited 
sequentially rather than in one big 
leap. It is important to establish 
expectations that are attainable. 

* Do not force the \ise of cooperative 
planning and teaching, but encourage 
and support it while maintainirig 
expectations. 

Management Concerns 

If teachers are operating at Stage 3, the 

following inter\'entions are appropriate: 

* Clarify the steps and components of 
cooperative planning and teaching. 
Information from the Innovation 
Configuration will be helpful (see pp. 
38-40). 

* Provide answers that address the 
small, specific how to issues that are so 
often the cause of ntianagement 
concerns. For example, how to provide 
time for planning sessions. 

* Demonstrate exact and practical 
solutions to the logistical problems that 
contribute to these concerns. For 
example, arrange with the 
administration to allow for supervision 
of classes so planning time between the 
classroom teacher and the teacher* 
librarian can be arranged. 

* Help teachers sequence specific 
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activities and set timelines for their 
units of study during the planning 
session. 

* Attend to the fmrnediate demands of 
the innovation, not what will be or 
could be in the future. 

Consequence Concerns 

If teachers are operating at Stage Ay the 

follov^ing interventions are appropriate: 

* Provide these individuals with 
opportunities to both visit other 
settings where cooperative planning 
and teaching is in use and to attend 
conferences on the topic. Workshops 
planned jointly for administrators and 
teacher-librarians, or for classroom 
teachers and teacher-Iibrarians, are a 
good place to begin. 

* Do not overlook these individuals. 
Give them positive feedback and 
support. 

* Find opportunities for these persons to 
share their skills with others. For 
example, have them involved with less 
experienced teachers working at the 
same grade level or in the same subject 
area. 

* Share successf il cooperatively planned 
and taught un*ts of study or programs 
likely to be of interest to them. 

Collaboration Concerns 

If teachers are operating at Stage 5, the 
following interventions are appropriate: 

* Provide opportunities to develop those 
skills necessary for working 
collaboratively. Initially, these will 
occur during effective team planning 
sessions. As these skills become more 
refined, you might organize classroom 
teachers to develop cross-grade units 
thou^ working as part of a larger 
planning team. 

* Bring together those persons, both 
within and outside the school, who are 
interested incollaboration. This can be 
accomplished throu^ the organization 
of district projects such as a 
publication on effective evaluation of 
information skilb acquisition. 



* Help establish reasonable expectations 
and guia-.lines for the collaborative 
effort. For example, it may be 
appropriate to involve a Grade 7 
teacher and a Grade 8 teacher in a 
discussion of the information skills 
(research and atudy skills) needed for 
success at the next level of schooling. 

* Use these persons to provide technical 
assistance to others. For example^ 
have a teacher who is adept in the use 
of audio-visual materials explain how 
to integrate multi-media resources into 
a stations approach to a unit of study. 

* Encourage the collaborators, but do not 
attempt to force collabo ' tion on those 
who are not interested. 

Refocusing Concerns 

If teachers are operating at Stage 6, the 

following interventions arc appropriate. 

* Respect and encourage their interest in 
finding a better way. 

* Help these individuals channel their 
ideas and energies in ways that will be 
productive rather than 
counterproductive. For example, ask 
them to jointly p repare a imit of study 
for publication in The Bookmark or 
some other appropriate journal. 

* Help these people access the resources 
they may need to refme ideas and to 
put them into practice. For example, 
ensure that they have access to 
exemplary units of study, articles, and 
research that would be of interest. 

In review, the Stages of Concern 
Component of the Concems^-Based Adoption 
Model ensures that teacher-librarians will 
articulate and address their own feelings, 
reactions and concerns about cooperative 
planning and teaching. As well, implicit in 
this model is the need to effectively 
communicate with administrators and 
classroom teachers to identify the specific 
concerns faced as they implement cooperative 
planning and teaching. How best to intervene 
and allay their concerns as they progress 
through the seven stages associated with a^^y 
innovative educational change is of crucial 
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unportfiDCP. Indeed, communication and 
coUaboration with peers are recommended as 
appropriate and preferred cctions and are 
integral components of this model. 

Levels of Use 

Levels of Use is the final component of the 
Concerns-Based Adoption Model. Levels of Use 
exaioines what the user of an innovation 
actually (2b€3. ThiB contrasts with the Stages 
of C!oncem» which examines only the feelings of 
the user and not the user^s actions. Just as 
users have differing concerns^ they have 
diverse variations in the degree of use of any 
innovation. These variations can be attributed 
to the fact that charge is a process that each 
user experiences personally. The Levels of Use 
dimension identifies ?\^t levels that an 
uidividuals may demonstrttie. These levels 
range from the lowest to highest - Level 0 - 
Non-use; Level 1 — Orientation; Level 11 - 
Preparation; Level III - Mechanical; Level IV - 
- Refinement; Level V - Integration; and Level 
VI - Renewal. The Levels of Use dimem ion of 
the model describes the various states of the 
user's behavior or what the user Lb actually 
doing. Teacher-librarians can apply this model 
to their own staff by matching each Levels of 
Use description to specific staff member's 
attributes. 

As has been noted in the other two 
dimensions of the model (Innovation 
Configuration and Stages of Concern, there are 
variations and differing degrees to which 
individuals implement an innovation. Similar 
variations occur within the Levels of Use 
component of this model. Once again, through 
information discussion and observation, the 
teacher-librarian can determine at what level 
of use each teacher is operating. After this has 
been established, teacher^librarians can 
address individual concerns and plan for 
efifective inter\^ention8. 

The following flgure applies the two 
dimensions of the model - the Levels of Use 
and the Stages of Concern - to cooperative 
planning and teaching. It should be pointed 
out that individuals may not necessarily be 
progressin/; through the same level and stage 



simultaneous^. For example, a teacher- 
librarian may have management of 
consequence concerns but irxy be operating at 
a higher level of use such as refinement or 
integration. However, it does show the 
interrelatedness of the two dimensions of 
CBAIfl As was done previously vrith the 
Stages of Concern component, suggestions for 
planned interventions or assistance at each 
level are included. 

Xevela of Use** and ''Stages of Concern" 
Applied to Cooperative Planning^ and 
Teaching 

Level 0 - Non-Use/Stage 0 Awareness 
Individuals are unaware of and not interested 
in cooperative planning and teaching. To 
raise teachers' awareness of cooperative 
plaiming and teaching is the focal point of this 
level. There may be a le^timate reasons why 
a teacher has not heard of cooperative planning 
and teaching and therefore has a lack of 
awareness. For example, the teacher may be 
new to the country, new to the province, new to 
the district, or new to the school. 

Sensitize these teachers to the need for 
their invoWement in implementing cooperative 
planning and teaching and how it can 
significantly improve their instructional 
program. Discuss the rationale for 
implementing the innovative program. Discuss 
the advantages as well as the challenges of 
implementing such a program. Distribute a 
copy of the role of the learning resource center 
as defined by the new Language Arts 
Curriculum, which discusses cooperative 
planning and teaching. Distribute pertinent 
materials that succinctly define a successful 
learning resource center program (e.g.. Fuel for 
Change), have an informal discussion to obtain 
feedback and encourage further clarification of 
the innovation. Hold an orientation session in 
the learning resource center for all new 
teachers and administrators to the school. If 
possible, invite one or two teachers to share 
and discuss how they are successfully 
implementing cooperative planning end 
teaching. 

Level 1 - Orientation / Stage 1 - 
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Informatioii 

Teachers are aware of cooperative planning 
and teaching but are wanting to explore the 
values and demands associated with it. 
Providing teachers with information about 
cooperative plannmg and teaching is the main 
focus of this level. Becaxise individuals are 
expressing interest, ensure the information is 
pertinent, yet simple. Present it progressively 
rather than all at once in order to reduce the 
charce of intiinidation. 

Provide an accurate and clear overall 
picture of the innovation. Discuss the need for 
the integration of information skills, and the 
components of cooperative planning and 
teaching. Hold a series of one-hour voluntary 
study sessions. (Ensure the goodies are 
outstanding.) At each of these short sessions, 
discuss one component of cooperative planning 
and teaching. The Fuel for Change video kit 
wotxld be a useful resource for these sessions. 
Organize peer coaching teams. Arrange for 
teachers to come to the library resource center 
to observe cooperatively planned and tau^t 
units in progress. Arrange an after-school 
work bee session where a small group of 
teachers jointly prepares materials for a 
cooperatively planned unit. 

Level II - Preparation / Stage 2 - 
Personal 

Individuals are uncertain if they will be able to 
implement cooperative planning and teaching. 
They are also concerned about how it will 
affect them on a personal level, it will be 
essential to establish relationships at this 
level. All personal goals, concerns, and fears 
about cooperative planing and teaching need to 
be acknowledged, and then addressed and 
allayed in a non-intimidating, supportive 
enviroiunent. 

Provide individual help in developing 
the necessary skills and confidence to plan itnd 
teach cooperatively in the library resource 
center. Teachers who embark on cooperative 
planning and teaching need plenty of 
encouragement, promises of support, and 
praise. Write personal notes of appreciatir4n, 
thank**you cards, and congratulations when 



positive steps are taken. 

Arrange release time from classroom 
teaching responsibilities for the teacher so that 
both of you may plan a unit of study. Discuss 
specific features of successful units their 
colleagues have developed. Ensure the first 
experience with cooperative and teaching is a 
positive one. Establish realistic expectations 
that are achievable, yet challenging. For 
example, begin with half the class completing 
three centers in the library resource center, 
while the other half of the class remains with 
the classroom teacher working on another 
jointly planned activity related to the unit. 
Then the next unit with this teacher might 
involve all students working on sk centers in 
the library resource center that are planned 
and taught jointly by the classroom teacher 
and the teacher-librarian. 

Level III - Mechanical or Routine Use / 
Stage 3 Management 
Individuals are now implementing cooperative 
plaiming and teaching but are concerned about 
the amount of time it is taking. Initially, when 
teachers are learning new strategies, they are 
not as efficient nor effective as they expect to 
be. Because implementing the new skills can 
feel awkward, and take more time, there can 
be a tendency to revert back to that which the 
teacher feels is safe and has previously been 
successful. It will be essential to demonstrate 
how to plan and team teach cooperatively. 

Because of the possible feelings of 
frustration at this stage, these realistic 
concerns must be promptly resolved so that the 
implementation process will be sustained. 
Demonstrate how to organize units of study 
that have already been cooperatively planned 
and team tau^t. At this stage, it may be that 
the teacher-librarian is contributmg more to 
the partnership than the classroom teacher. 
This may be necessaiy until the individual 
progresses and feels more comfortable with the 
cooperative planning and teaching processes. 
Ck>ncentrate on diagnosing problems efficiently. 

Examine each specific concern with the 
individual and discuss practical how to 
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strttegiea. For example, if a teacher who iff 
invoked in a literature-baaed reading program 
is concerned that some students are having 
difficulty selecting materials at the appropriate 
reading level, then you mi^t offer to set Aside 
some time the foUovdng day to assist those 
specific students in the selection process. This 
concern may seem minor to someone 
eaqperienced with cooperative planning and 
teaching, but to the teacher just starting out, 
this management concern may seem 
overwhelming and threaten the continuation of 
the unit. 

Another way to follow up concerns with 
support might be to arrange a group problem- 
solving meeting with other people who have 
similar time, resource management, and 
workload concerns. 

Level IV - Refinement / Stage 4 - 
Consequence 

Individuals have progressed from personal 
concerns to concerns about improving 
instruction to enhance student learning. Now 
is the time to encourage experimentation 
with a variety of teaching strategies, such as 
stations, process writing or cooperative 
learning groups, within the framework of 
cooperative planning and teaching. Becausean 
acceptable level has been achieved, there is a 
readiness and need for more information. 

Introduce and experiment with new 
teaching strategies, ensuring that evaluation of 
the strategy is emphasized. In this way, the 
teacher begins to adjust and take ownership of 
cooperative planning and teaching. Make 
available those publbhed units of study which 
the teacher may wish to implement. The 
Bookmark b a good resource for teacher- 
librarians to utilize at this stage. Ensure that 
you go beyond just sharing this information. 
Arrange a planning tune to adapt the unit so it 
satbfied the needs of the curriculum, teacher 
and students. Invite teachers to observe a new 
strategy that they may be considering using. 

Level V - Integration / Stage 5 
Collaboration 

This b the stage when individuals are 



interested in working with others to increase 
the impact of cooperative planning and 
teaching. It is important to establish 
networks and professional dialogue at this 
level. To facilitate the sharing of information 
and skills about cooperative planning and 
teaching, networks are needed. Facilitate 
networks and sharing of ideas and skills. 
Assist in implementing ideas gleaned from the 
networking. Invite teachers to collaborate in 
the publication of jointly planned and tau^t 
units of study. Assr teachers to become 
involved in "peer coachmg" teams. Encourage 
teachers to join committees to ./rite 
publications and develop curriculum related to 
cooperative planning and teaching. 

Level VI - Renewal / Stage 6 Refocusing 
The individual is now ready to explore new 
goals and to reevaluate cooperative planning 
and teaching experiences for the purpose of 
increasing the effectiveness and overall impact 
of cooperative planning and teaching. It is 
necessary to facilitate the renewal process at 
this level of use. 

By receptive to new ideas. However, 
ensure that the essential features of 
cooperative planning and teaching remain 
intact. A significant shift in the original 
innovation configuration should not occur. 
Offer support, but maintain the critical 
components of cooperative planning and 
teaching. Initiate and support pilot projects 
and new directions, ensuring that all 
participants are involved in a shared decision- 
making process. For example, consider 
initiating a school-wide process writing project. 
Support this project by developing 
cooperatively planned and tau^t units of 
study at each grade level which integrate 
information skills within process writing. 

Draw ideas from other fields and 
combine them with cooperative planning and 
teachiiig. For example, one area that teacher- 
librarians may wish to explore is linking the 
philosophy supporting a "whole language** 
approach and cooperative planning a nd 
teaching. Another area is bridging the 
research on effective classroom management 
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(CummingpB, 1983) with cooperative planning 
and teaching, or effective leason design 
(Hunter, 1980) with cooperative planning and 
teaching. 

The Levels of Use dimension of the 
Concernfl Based Adoption Model has several 
implications. It allows teacher-librarians to 
assess how effectively they are unplementing 
cooperative planning and teaching by 
establishing how effectively their staff 
members axe mdividually dealing with the 
change and by minimizing the trauma of 
change. As well it allows teacher-librarians to 
objectively assess their own levels of use so 
they can contact other classroom teachers or 
teacher-librarians who are at the same level, 
and work together to advance to the next level. 
By gtining a greater understanding of their 
own and tiie actions of their etaff members, 
teacher^librarians '^an then persoimlize 
interventions and provide staff with the 
necessary motivation and support. In all the 
dimensions of the Concerns Based Adoption 
Model, collaboration and effective 
communication are central to effective 
implementation. 

Communicating with Different Typ^ of 
Teachers 

Knowing what you vtip.t to communicate, 
knowing how to plan and teach effectively, 
understanding the need to adapt strate^es jto 
different situations, and knowing one's own 
preferred methods of communicating and 
interacting are useful communication tools. 
However, they are not enough. In order to get 
the most out of any planning session, it is 
necessary to have some idea of the preference 
of the teacher with whom you are working. 
The following types have been described by 
Kathleen A. Butler (1982: 61-67). The 
considerations for teacher-librarians have been 
developed on the basis of these characteristics 
in the context of the cooperative planning and 
teaching model. 

Concrete Sequential: preference for order, 
precision, sdiedules, physical, hands-on 
experiences and a product-based effort. 



Teachers with this style: 

• provide a highly structured classroom, 
with hands-on projects for students. 

* rely on worksheets to reinforce content. 

• stress practical lessons. 

• work under strict time limits. 

• are oriented to results. 

Teacher-librarians should consider the 
following planning strategies: 

• schtKluIing a formal, sit-down planning 
time. 

♦ having all the materials at hand for 
the planning session. 

♦ using a formal planning guide in 
coi\junction with the teacher so that 
the teacher can see that all elements of 
the unit design are covered. 

♦ having an extensive list of possible 
products available so that variety is 
incorporated into the unit design. 

♦ giving the teacher a written copy of 
eveiything decided during the planning 
session. 

Teacher-librarians should consider the 
following elements of the unit plan: 

♦ how they can maximize the effective 
xise of time spent in the library 
resource centre. 

* splitting the class into two groups, one 
in the libfaiy resource CCJntre and one 
in the classroom, if the teacher is likely 
to be concerned about the noise level, 
or selecting a teaching strategy that is 
structured for quiet activity. 

♦ management strategies that will T ice 
student confusion, and ease the 
teacher's stress level that will come 
from feelings of less control than in the 
classroom. 

Successful implementation with this type of 
teacher will depend upon the teacher-librarian: 

* establishing credibility as a teacher. 

♦ demonstrating flexibility and 
adaptability to the teacher's 
instructional style. 

* establishing with the teacher a clear 
delineation of each other's 
responsibilities. 
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* carrying out all agreed-upon 
responsibilities on time. 

AlMtract Bandom: preference for emotional 
senfiitivify. physically pleasing environments, 
strotsg relationships, flexibility in time, 
activities and demands. 

Teachers with this style: 

* offer a personalized class. 

* stress high morale, humour and self- 
expression. 

* tend to use a thematic approach to 
content. 

* like to use media and discusttioxi as 
their primary teaching tools. 

Teacher-librarians should consider the 
following planning strategies: 

* brainstorming and webbing to decide 
upon unit content. 

* having a wide range of materials and 
media at hand for the planning session. 

* using a high number of refocusing, 
redirecting questions. 

* ensuring that students have the 
prerequisite skills and content. 

* maintaining an open and reflective 
pattern of interaction with the teacher. 

Teacher-librarians should consider the 
following elements of the unit plan: 

* including a variety of activities suited 
to individual students. 

* building flexible time into the booking 
schedule in case the unit takes more 
time than is expected. 

* enaurinS that ongoing evaluation is 
linked to the objectives, and that 
teacher checkpoints clarify 
fli^paptationsf 

Successfuf implsiilSfltation with this type of 
teacher will depend upon: 

* sensiiivity to their need for flexibility. 

* adding organizational strength to their 
creativity in a diplomatic way. 

Abstract Sequential: preference for 
intellectual and vicarious experiences; values 
logical, theoretical and analytical approaches to 
the world. 
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Teachers \vith this style: 

* frequently teach at the hi^ school and 
college level. 

* teach from a base of content expertise. 

* ei^'oy a forum for intellectual debate. 

* rely almost exclusively on lecture 
format, extensive reading assignments, 
and documented evidence. 

* use formal testing for evaluation. 

Teacher-librarians should consider the 
following planning strategies: 

* using examples of successful units of 
study which focus on critical analysis, 
and which use discussion, debate, and 
formal essays as key strategies. 

* expanding the range of products that 
students can be involved in before 
attempting to affect the presentation 
style of the teacher. 

* emphasizing the teacher's knowledge of 
subject content and the students, and 
the teacher-librarian's knowledge of 
materials and information skills. 

* persuading the teacher to accord 
evaluation of information skills an 
equal wei^ting with evaluation of 
content objectives. 

Teacher-librarians should consider the 
following elements of the unit plan: 

* teaching process skills to the whole 
class while the teacher observes so that 
he or she becomes more aware of the 
information skills that enable students 
to handle content objectives and sees 
the teaching competence of the teacher- 
librarian. 

* selecting carefully specialized resources 
which support the content area 
particularly well. 

* ensuring that the classroom teacher 
does the majority of the direct 
instruction. 

* accepting, without dispute, the 
teacher^s evaluation standards as the 
norm for the unit. If the first unit is 
successful, then differences of 
philosophy can be discusses on 
subsequent units. 
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Successful implementation with this type of 
teacher will depend upon ihe teacher-librarian: 

* ensuring that convent mastery is given 
a key place in the objectives and 
evaluation plan, 

* recognizing the teacher^s strengths^ and 
working with them. 

* continually seeking new resources 
which will be of value to the teacher's 
classroom program. 

* being willing to take a long-term 
approach to implementation. 

Concrete Random: preference for looking to 
the physical world as an opportunity to develop 
and utilize creative and original problem- 
sokdng talents; preference for a range of 
optiom and independence; and a need to invent 
new ideas or productfl-*to create the 
unexpected. 

Teachers with this style: 

* use a problem-solving approach to the 
curriculum. 

* include games, simulations, critical 
issues^ discovery and experiments in 
classroom activities, stress the need for 
students to challenge^ to probe, to ask 
-why/ 

* insist that children think for 
themselves. 

* frequently answer a child^s question by 
asking the student "What do you 
think?" or "What do you want to do?" 

Teacher-librarians should consider the 
following planning strategies: 

* posing problems that students are 
experiencing as the focusing question 
for the planning session. 

* approaching planning from a problem- 
solving stance. 

* having a w' S array of material 
available for .e planning session, 
introducing ^ *e strength of the 
materials to the teacher, and pointing 
out any problems for use that exists so 
that the teacher*s interest in 
developing units that incorporate 
problem-solving strategies is captured. 

* building on the teacher's strengths by 
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having him or her structure most of 
the activities. 

* emphasizing a hands-on approach to 
information skills acquisition. 

* suggesting cooperative learning 
strategies to foster student interaction 
and independence. 

Teacher-librarians should consider the 
following elements of the unit plan: 

* management strategies to reduce 
confusion and provide sufficient 
assistance to students. 

* including student decision-making and 
choice of topics ar d products. 

* including student self^assessment as 
well as teacher and teacher-librarian 
assessment. 

* the use of checkpoints as a 
management strategy. 

* weighting evaluation towards the 
original and creative, rather than 
towards such nitty gritty details as 
punctuation and spelling. 

Successful implementation with this type of 
teacher will depend upon: 

* the reactions of the students to the 
unit, and their enthusiasm for it. 

* the teacher's belief that what has 
happened has been significant to 
student learning. 

* fostering student creativity. 

In conclusion the implementation of an 
effective libraiy resource centre program based 
upon cooperative planning and teaching is 
professionally challenging. Teacher-librarians 
must recognize the concerns they and others 
have about cooperative planning and teaching 
and resource based learning. It depends upon 
the ability of individuals to self*asse8s» to 
clarify their understanding of cooperative 
planning and teaching, to communicate 
effectively and to provide the personal touch in 
selecting interventions that will facilitate 
growth in the use of resource based learning 
while minimizing the anxiety, discouragement, 
and trauma that may accompany learning 
something new. 
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This paper has directly used 
information from the book Implementing 
Change. For further information on these 
topics and more please refer to: Implementing 
Change: A Cooperative Approach to Initiating, 
Implementing and Sustaining Library Resource 
Centre Programs by Liz Austrom, Roberta 
Kennardf Jo-Anne Naslund and Patricia 
Shields. Edited by Dianne DriscolL British 
Columbia Teacher^Librarians' Association, 
1989. (Available from the British Ck>lumbia 
Teachers' Federation, Lesson Aids Service, 
2236 Burrard Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6J 
3H9). 
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A READING GUIDANCE PROGRAM FOR READING IMPRESSION 

WRITING 
BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS: 
HOW TO ENCOURAGE STUDENTS TO READ 

hy 

Tomoko Kimizuka 
Teacher Librarian 
Chitosegaoka Hi^ School 
Tokyo, Japan 



Some Historical RetroBpects on Education 
in Japan 

After the Second World War, the Japanese 
people started to build up a democratic countiy 
through the promulgation of the new 
constitution baaed on the human ideal of world 
peace and abandoning armamento. Along with 
the national poli<^, school teachers also began 
to grope their way to democratic education, and 
they thought of school education based on the 
functions of school libraries as the integral part 
of the new education. So, they worked together 
to establish school libraries where the students 
could learn and develop their independent 
study skills and democratic personality. 

Under extremely adverse postwar 
circumstances, in which destruction dominated 
the whole countxy and it was very difficult to 
obtain a single book, the teachers \7ith a 
passion for creating democratic education made 
superhuman efforts to found a school library in 
every school. 

Parents and teachers launched an 
active campaign to collect one million 
signatures for establishing school libraries, and 
in 1953 School Library Law was enacted for 
the first time in Japa^i. 

By this law it was made obligatory to 
set a school library in each school. Since then 
nearly forty years have passed and the school 
libraries in Japan have apparently been well 
equipped and become closely connected with 
the daily life of students. 

However, the fact cannot be overlooked 
that the postwar education of Japan based on 
democracy began to take a drastic turn around 



1950 when the Korean War broke out. The 
goverxmient's control over education was 
revitalized. The way of oppression on thoughts 
and research seen America in the period of 
McCarthyism was introduced into Japan; and 
not only in the field of education, but in every 
aspect of our society, anti-democratic trends 
have become more and more remarkable. 

The special procurements demand 
caused by the Korean War stimulated the 
economic activities in Japan and contributed 
largely to the high growth of Japan's economy 
since the middle of the 1950s, Encouraged and 
strengthened politically by the hi^ economic 
grown, the business and financial circles of 
Japan began to interfere in the field of public 
education with the intention of changing it in 
their own way. Under such circumstances, the 
government started to revise the educational 
institution and the contents of school 
education. By and by the education of Japan 
was seen to stray from its course toward 
democracy pursued during the postwar period. 
As soon as School Libraiy Law was enacted, it 
was faced with a situation quite different from 
the one a short time before. 

The style of instruction in which 
students study their subjects by themselves 
referring to various sources in school libraries 
has not been prf valent in Japan, Even in our 
high school, where the school library is 
comparatively well used, few teachers 
encourage their students to study 
independently with their library as their 
learning center. Most of the lessons are givon 
by using a textbook and a blackboard. 
Students are recommended to buy very 
convenient reference handbooks (published by 
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textbook rmblishera) which are made to meet 
the demands of instruction in ckaorooros. In 
other words, lessons are generally given 
pragmatically, paying no attention to the 
procees of thinking and research on the p^rt of 
students. As long as such lessons are taught, 
only a few students will come to school 
libraries to get information related to the 
lessons. 

In Japan near^ ninety-five percent of 
the boys and girls who have finished nine 
years of compulsory education go to hi^ 
school, and aft«^r three years of hi^ school, 
thirfy'seven percent of them go on to 
xiniversity or junior college. The percentage in 
Tokyo Metropolis amounts to 61.5, and it will 
be still higher if institutions for professional 
training are included. (The figures are quoted 
from the 1990 Wliite Paper on Education 
published by the Ministty of Education.) 
Entrance examinations to high schools and to 
universities are the main factors distorting the 
education in Japan greatly. The overheated 
competition to enter prestigious schools or 
universHies has made teachers and students 
zeok Tor ckilis to get the maximum information 
in minimum time. They tend to avoid the way 
of learning through deep thought or 
discovering facts and truth by checking original 
data by themselves, thinking that it is not 
useful for entrance examinations. However, it 
has gradually been acknowledged by the people 
concerned that such a situation of education is 
not quite sound, and revisions have been made 
about the methods of university entrance 
examinations. The introduction of short essay 
writing and the interview method are efforts to 
make up for the defects found in a mark*sheet 
system of entrance examinations for university 
and colleges. 

In view of the above-mentioned reality 
of school libraries and education in Japan, we 
librarians are faced with various tasks; for 
instance, to provide classroom teachers with 
necessary information, and to recommend to 
them for use as many libraiy books and 
materials as possible^ Activities to encourage 
students to visit libraries and to make them 
familiar with the use of data and books from 
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the libraiy are also important. According to 
the 1990 survey of students' reading activities 
completed by the Japan School Library 
Association, tibe ratio of hig^ school students 
who read no books in one month amounted to 
fifty-five percent. Even in the case of students 
who read some books, the contents of the books 
they read proved to be veiy poor. In other 
words, books with rich and deep contents that 
are desirable for high school students are 
seldom read by them. In order to promote 
their reading activities, it seems to be 
necessary to tackle the problem not only 
through the daily routine of school libraries but 
also by an organized reading movement 
throughout the school. 

in the high school where I work, an 
annual contest of reading impression essay 
writing has been held successive^^ for the past 
twenty-ei^t years. In the following papers, I 
would like to report on this contest a little 
more concretely and to make some remarks on 
the recent trends of reading of Japanese high 
school students. 

Intramural Reading Impresaion Writing 
Contest 

In order to live soundly in a society flooded by 
excessive information, it seems to be especially 
important for students to cultivate the ability 
to make a sound judgement and to establish 
their own viewpoint, which will contribute 
greatly to the development of future society. It 
goes without saying that reading is one of the 
most powerful means of cultivating an ability 
to judge things. 

Students get various kinds of 
knowledge and form their ways of thinking 
through the lessons of each subject. However, 
different from the lessons given in classes, 
reading a whole book, appreciating its contents, 
and expressing their impressions in essays 
means a process for the students to formulate 
their own thou^ts. This is the aim of our 
schocPs contest. 

Voluntary reading is the best indeed. 
Compulsory reading on the other hand, mi^t 
not be fruitful in many cases* However, one 
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book reomxnended to read might determine 
someone's course in life and even forced 
reading might be an incentive to voluntaiy 
reading* stimulating the interest in reading a 
book According to the 1987 survey on the 
reading behavior of universify students by the 
National Federation of University 
Cooperative0» the moot moving books for 
students are the ones read at the age of 17 or 
18» and among various motives for their 
reading* we can see strong influences of 
instruction at hij^ schools, such as teachers* 
advice, assignments in certain subjects, and 
lists of recommended books. This shows that it 
is important for us to recommend to them as 
many good books as possible. 

^ far as our school is concerned, at 
least three books are required to be read in 
three years by students who otherwise would 
finish their high school life without reading 
any books other than textbooks. To these 
students, the three books read for the contest 
mi^t give them the only literaiy or critical 
experiences throughout their school life. 

Procedures of the Contest 

Our hi^ school is one of the liberal arts high 
schools established by ToIq^o Metropolis, 
consisting of twenty-seven classes with sixty 
teachers and about one thousand three 
hundred students. 

The contest is conducted as an annual 
school event and the libraiy staff (three 
teachers from grade levels^ three other 
teachers, one teacher-librarian, and one 
assistant librarian) function as a center of the 
event. All the students are to take part in it. 
They are assigned a home task for the summer 
vacation: to select one book from the list of 
'^assigned books** and write an essay on their 
impression of it. They hand it in to their 
homeroom teachers on the first day of the 
second term (the 1st of September). 

The criteria for the evaluation of the 
essays are as follows: 

(a) Whether the book is thoroughly read 
and well appreciated 

(b) Whether the student's own impression 



and his frank opinion are (Stated 

(c) Whether the essay is written with the 
student's own words 

(d) Whether the subject or the theme of 
the book is analyzed and evaluated 
from a wide viewpoint 

(e) Whether the way of thinking peculiar 
to high school students is expressed 

(f) Whether the student's self- 
improvement through reading is 
achieved 

(g) Whether the joy of reading is felt from 
the description 

Taking into consideration the above- 
mentioned items, the teacher in charge of each 
homeroom selects about five comparatively 
excellent essays in his/her class. The essays 
from all homerooms are brought together to the 
library. The ei^t members of the libraiy staff 
judge 120-140 essays, and about thirty writings 
(ten writings for each grade respectively) are 
left for the evalxiation by all the teachers. 
Taking their opinions into account, the final 
decbions is made by the library staff, and 
prizes are given to about eif^teen excellent 
writers. Besides, we give "unique prizes'* to 
about three students who have challenged very 
long pieces or have shown unique talents or 
sensibilities although their essays are not 
considered to fulfill the above mentioned 
criteria. 

The prize-winning essays and the other 
essays which were left for the final evaluation 
are printed and distributed to all students of 
our school. Student assistants bind all the 
manuscripts into books which are made 
available in the library all the time. 

How the '"Assigned Books" are Selected 
For students with poor experience in reading, 
it is difiHcult to select gOiKl books in the flood of 
publications at the present time. In order to 
help them to find proper books to read and to 
show them a standard ^or distinguishing a 
good book, "assigned books" are selected by all 
the teachers and the library staff. 

In the selection of the '"assigned books,** 
priority is given to the following books: 
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(a) Boobs which induce students to think 
further 

(b) Books which are to be read in hi^ 
echool days 

(c) Books on current topics of 
interdisciplinaty fields which tend to 
be left off in the ordinary school 
curriculum 

Vd) Books on important and urgent 
problems facing himian beingB> such as 
disruption of the global environment, 
war and peace, etc. 

The books proposed by individual 
teachers are again checked by all the teachers 
and finally forty to fifty books are decided by 
the libraiy stafT. Sometimes* we listen to the 
opinions of the student assistants. As is 
already mentioned, students are required to 
read one from the list of assigned books and 
write an essay as the home task for the 
summer vacation. 

How the **A0aigned Books** are Read 

The history of democracy in Japan is still vejy 
short. It is only forty*five years since Japan 
changed its course from militarism to 
democracy. It is evident that a democratic 
society can be supported and have a sound 
fimction only throu^ the efforts of the people 
who have their own opinions and are able to 
think and behave independently. In Japanese 
society today, however, democracy has not been 
deeply rooted in the minds of people and still 
seems to be vulnerable to totalitarianism. 

It is for this veiy reason that we desire 
our students to grow to be citizens who are 
able to look at the state of the world critically 
without being influenced by other people. 
Reading books and acquiring the habit of 
thinking creatively will be powerful help to 
them in their efforts to become such persons. 

In our school we are trying to take 
eveiy opportunity to encourage our students to 
read books. We also think it necessary to give 
them chances to express themselves throu^ 
writing their impressions of the books they 
have read. In most cases, we can see that they 
have succeeded in developing their own 



thou^ts and ideas by meana of describing 
theur experiences with books with rich 
contents. 

Several examples of such cases are 
shown below: 

Damals war es Friedrich^ by Hans Peter 
Richter (translation into Japanese) 
This is a juvenile story about childrens* 
friendship ending in miserable results under 
the domination of German fascism, and it 
describes how the German people were driven 
into a state of madness under the rising power 
of Nazism. 

A student who read this book describes 
her impressions as follows: 
**I think that we always have to look on social 
conditions with a critical eye and must have 
the courage to ask whether the situation is 
socially right or ui\just even under the 
domination of a certain fraction^** Thus 
pointing out the danger of leaving oneself to 
the currents of the time, the student further 
remarks that she realized Sow many social 
tragedies have been caused by **our indifference 
to the national politics.** 

A Report on the Earth Environment^ by 
Hiroyuki Ishi 

A student who read the above book which 
handles the problems concerning the disruption 
of the earth environment such as the 
destruction of ozonosphere by fluorocarbon, the 
soil contamination by chemical synthetics, the 
greenhouse effect caused by carbon dioxide 
which is produced to a large extent by the 
heavy and chemical industries, describes his 
impression cdfter reading as follows: 

**I am surprised at the fact that the 
disruption of the environment has not only 
become a grave problem in advanced countries, 
but also is progressing in many developing 
countries. Faced with the disruption of the 
environment on a global scale, we ourselves 
have to k'^.ow more extensively and deeply the 
reality of the sittiation. 

To a large extent, advanced countries 
have been responsible for the disruption of the 
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environment at the present time. In 
connection with this point, it cannot be 
overlooked ^t especially Japan has much 
concern with the excessive exploitation of 
developing countries.** 

In view of the responsibility of 
advanced countries for the global disruption of 
the environment, the student continues: 
Japan's aid to developing cotmtries should 
change in its contents if only the interests of 
aid-receiving countries and the interest of the 
whole world are taken into consideration. 
Being regarded as an economically big country, 
Japan's behavior in the international arena is 
watched by the whole world with keenest 
interest. I think Japan should be the very 
country for leading activities to tackle the 
environmental disruption on a global scale.** 

The Mind of Africa, by Tetsu Tsuchiya 
This book is a short history of Africa which 
handles various African problems during the 
long period from the ancient time up to the 
present by quoting numc^rous entertaining folk 
stories. A student who read this book with 
I?.ttle knowledge of the continent says that, "I 
could deepen my understanding on various 
African affairs about which I had been 
doubtful. And I could know a number of Negro 
thinkers and leaders of the Negro movement." 
Anc he expresses his determination 
enthusiastically say^'ng that, "I should like to 
learn from the way of life of these African 
people who are proud of belonging to the 
colored race and have been fighting against the 
segregation policy." 

The Summer Never Comes Back, by 
Otohiko Kaga 

This work by Otohiki Kaga is a novel which 
involves a sharp criticism of the war 
responsibility and the Japanese militarism. A 
hero of the novel whose name is Shol^i enters 
the junior hig^ school for army officers during 
the war and after being trained as a purely 
militaiy-minded boy, he meets the day of 
defeat, August 15th, 1945. Shohji, who has no 
doubt to die for the Emperor, without 
regarding the day of defeat as a day of 
liberation, puts an end to his own life in order 



to die with the Emperor. However, he fails to 
follow the Emperor to the grave. 

A student who read thir >*ovel criticized 
grown-up persons in the wartime and the poatr 
war period as follows: 

**Who would blame ShoI\ji who believed and 
was compelled to believe that the Emperor is 
Gk>d aud Japan is a divine country and that it 
is his duty to fi^t for the Emperor to the end. 
Everything wns true and clear for him." 
"Could it be allowed/ the student continues, 
"that some of the leaders of the war have 
survived the war as leaders of the post-war 
democracy? Many of the persons who talk 
about the war saying they were victims of the 
war, were in reality to a large extent war co- 
operators during the war and had rejected and 
oppressed those who joined with the antiwar 
thought. Don't the grown-upc intend to hush 
up the history of war which they made 
themselves? All the war-experienced should 
carefully consider this point." 

Thus criticizingsharply the unthorou^ 
inquiry into the war responsibility in post-war 
Jap V , the student summarizes his impression 
as follows: 

"All thi war-experienced have to impart the 
true facts of war to the young being aware that 
they themselves participat^Kl in the war. For 
my own interest, I would like to catch their 
words firmly in order never to commit a fault 
again.*" 

Summary 

This contest has been carried out successively, 
adapting to the conditions of students and 
changing from time to time. The whole school 
worked together to make it successful^ all 
persons concerned gave advice to one another. 

I should *'^ie to conclude my report 
quoting some of the opinions of the contest 
from both teach^ and students, based on a 
questionnaire taken in 1990. 

Teachers opinions are as follows: 
"It is hard work for the teacher in charge of the 
class to have all students' description of 
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impreeaion submitted. However, considering 
the importti of reading t book, I have been 
tiying beforehand to make students better 
understand the significance of reading/ 

*The contest is a good chance to induce 
those students to read a book who are never 
\dlling to read/ 

"Although participation of all students 
in the contest gives an impression of 
compulsory character, it can conversely be said 
to be a valuable chance in view of the fact that 
students have apparently tended to breakaway 
from the habit of reading. I think the students 
^ gain much just throu^ reading itself, even 
he or she cannot write an excellent essay." 

"Though the contest is hard work 
necessitating cooperation of all teachers » it 
seems to me that the system of participation by 
all teachers *>ad better be retained/ 

"The heavy burden of worV. for the 
teacher in charge of a class should be 
alleviated/ 

Opinions of the teacher are thus 
generally favorable to the contest. However, it 
cannot be overlooked that some opinion pointed 
out a great mental stress on the teachers in 
charge of a class who are responsible for the 
reading impression writing of the class 
students. 

How did the students respond to the 
contest? Following are main answers to a 
questionnaire taken recently from two hundred 
students selected by random sampling among 
four hundred students graduated last March 
1991. 

"It did my heart good to have been able 
to submit my reading impression writing for 
three years. I have realized that I still have 
much to learn. It has been a valuable 
experience that, throu^ reading I was able to 
talk together with many friends of mine. It did 
my heart really good to find the pleasure of 
reading in this school. I will continue reading 
through my life/ 
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^'I hope the contest vrill continue to 
remain, because I seldom read a book." 

"The contest had better be continued as 
long as it will do something for us students/ 

^ realized what reading really moans/ 

Though the majority of the students' 
opinions on the contest were thus afifinnative, 
some of them were discontented with the 
compulsory nature of the "assigned books." For 
instance, those students said that: 

"In case of 'assigned books,' we have to 
read even an uninteresting book. It is not a 
pleasure../ 

1 like to read a book. But I don't like 
to read an 'assigned book'." 

A number of students are willing to 
read, but seem to dislike the troublesome work 
to write an essay. However, generally 
speaking, most of the students seem to have an 
understanding that the contest constitutes a 
necessaiy part of their learning. 

« « * * * 

Listening to the above answers from 
both teachers and students, we, members of 
the library staff, are now very busy preparing 
for the 1991 annual contest of the reading 
impression writing. 

Selected Assigned Books for the Annual 
Contest, 1988*1990 

Environmental and Nuclear Problems 
Woods in Danger. (N H K) 
My Minamatcu (Michiko Ishimure) 
Travelling along the Rivers in Japan. 
(Tomosuke Noda) 

High-tech ContaminatioTu (Fumikazu Yoshida) 
Walking Without a Compass. (Muneaki Tajiri) 
Why the Nuclear Power Generation Is FearfuL 
(Shu Ono) 

Why the Nuclear Power Generation Is 

Dangerous. (Mitsuhiko Tanaka) 

Welcome Nuclear Power Generation in Tokyo. 
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(Takafihi Hiroee) 

Radioactive Rc^M and Our Lift. (Tai Ryuh) 

To Think Over the Problems of War and 
Peace 

The6thofAugU9t, 1946. (Sob Itch) 

The Coiutitution for Peace. Oftsuo Sugihara) 

Reader of ComtUution. (Yasuo Sugihara) 

Criticizing SDI. (Toehiyuki Toyoda) 

Our Army. Tetsuo Maeda) 

The West-ClasM of Second School Grade, the 

Second Girls' Middle School of the Hiroshima 

Prefecture. 

Living Through the War. (Etouko Mashio) 

To Think over tbe Problems of Developing 
Conntriea**Notably tbe Neighboring 
Countries in Asia 

Women in Asia. (Yayori Matsui) 

Electric Light Has Come to the Village. 

(Katsuyuki Hayashi) 

A Journey in Asian Foods. (Jiro Ohmura) 
A Historical Story of Korea. (Kim Ryouki) 
Shrimps and the Japanese. (Yoshinori Murai) 
La Cite de la Joie. (Dominique Lapiere) 
The Mind of Africa. (Teteu Tsuchiya) 
Burning Central and South America. (Chihiro 
Satoh) 

La Aventura de Miguel littin Clandestine en 

Chile. ((Sarcia Marquez) 

Food Problems and You. (Takehiko Yoshida) 

Novels and Poems 

Japanese Works 

T!*e Mind. (Souseki Natsume) 

Shayoh. (Osamu Dazai) 

The Tower of Medical Treatment. (Kenzabuioh 

Ohe) 

A River of Fire Flies. (Teru Miyamoto) 

Okuni from Izumo. (Sawako Ariyoshi) 
A River Without a Bridge. (Sue Sumii) 
Embarkation of Gulliver. (Keiyiroh Haitani) 
Snow Flowers. AkiraYoshimura) 
The River Shimanto. (Kyuhsoh Sasayama) 
COO from a Distant Sea. (Tamio Kageyama) 
The Summer Never Comes Back. (Otohiko 
Kaga) 

For Kayako. (Rie Kaisei) 
Twenty-Four Eyes. (Sakae Tsuboi) 



Works of Foreign Countries (Translation 
into Japanese) 

The Catcher in the Rye. (J,D, Salinger) 

Nineteen Eighty-Four. (G* OrweW) 

Martin Eden. (Jack London) 

Lord of the Flies. (\^^lliam Grolding) 

The Millstone. (Margaret Drabble) 

The Great Gatsby. (F- Scott Fitzgerald; 

East of Eden. (John Steinbeck) 

Bright Light, Big City. (J* Mclnemey) 

The Planet of Junior Brown. (Virginia 

Hamilton) 

Jane Eyre. (Charlotte Bronte) 

The Lord of the Rings. (J. J, Tolkien) 

The Road from Home. (David Kherdian) 

Das Schloss. (Franz Kafka) 

Die Verwandlung. (Franz Kafka) 

Unterm Rod. (Hermann Hease) 

Mondjager. (SicridHeuk) 

DamalswaresFriedrich. (Hans Peter Richter) 

I jen des Galilei. (Bertolt Brecht) 

Vol de nuit. (Antoine de Saint-Exupery) 

LeeThibault. (Martin du'Gtard) 

Prestuplenie i. Nakazanie. (Dostoevaky) 

Untouchable. (Mulk Raj Anand) 

Poems by Selma Meerhaum-Eisinger. (Selma) 

Others 

The Way to an Emperor a$ a Symbol. 
(Masanori Nakamura) 

Lady, Female, Woman^A Question from a 
History of Woman. (Masanao Kano) 
Emperor System and the Constitution. 
(Kousuke Kobayashi) 

Giant Enterprises in Japan. (Takatoshi 
Nakamura) 

Discovery of a Soft Individualism. (Masakazu 
Yamazaki) 
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DON'T JUST TRY KING AND ANDREWS: LEARNING TO TOLERATE 
HORROR LITERATURE A BASIS FOR DISCUSSION 



by 

C!o5ette Kiee 
Chair and Profeocor 
Department of Libraiy and Information Studies 
Northern Illmois Univercify 
DeKalb, IlUnois 



Librarianfi have known for some yearc now 
that the two most popular authors for teens in 
the US are Stephen King and V,C. (short for 
Virginia Cleo) Andrews. This has not been 
cause for ce)el3ration or jubilation on the part 
of librarians, even though both authors are 
considered primarily writers for adult readers 
and produce fat tomes full of vocabulary- 
stretching words. The dismay some librarians 
feel about the King^Andrews popularity with 
teens is due primarily to the fact that their 
books fall into the horror genre, probably the 
least favorite reading area for librarians. 

Stephe n King has often been referred to 
as a publishing phenomena, for less than 
twenty years after hb first book Carrie was 
published in 1972 he has written many books 
and countless short stories; he has seen his 
books turned into movies, and he has become 
such a cult figure he seldom makes public 
appearances any more. King, best known for 
his horror titles such aa it. Pet Sematcuy, The 
Shining, and Dead Zone, also ha** written 
science fiction, including The Stand, a lengthy 
armageddon'^tyle epic. In recent years King 
has written more mainstream fiction, such as 
Misejy, 

V.C. Andrews, who died in late 1986, 
was not feted as royally as King during her 
lifetime, partly because of her brief period as a 
published author (her first book Petals in the 
Attic was published in 1979), and partly 
because of her own lifetttyle, limited by a 
crippling accident while she was still a 
teenager. Her gothic tales of passionate incest 
and soap opera angst are lurid and almost 
silly, but they create a magical world where 
love and passion are of paramount concern to 



the major characters v^ose lives are described 
in books running about five titles per series. 
Books are still being published under her 
name, written by a ^ost writer rumored to be 
Andrew Neidermann, himself a horror author, 
probably following plot outlines prepared by 
Andrev^rs herself before her death of cancer. 
For the sake of simplicity throu^out this 
paper, Andrews will be referred to as a *'living," 
at least still-producing author. 

The Popularity of King and Andrews 

The popularity of these two autliors with teens 
cannot be easily analyzed. Probably more boys 
like Stephen King, and probably more girls like 
V,C. Andrews. But girls also eiyoy King, and 
the boys who watch soap operas on television 
(and there are many) also like to read 
Andrews. The writing styles of King and 
Andrews are very different; King being credited 
by the critics as being fairly literate, while 
Andrews's first published effort was labeled by 
one critic as the worst ' wk he*d ever read. 
The popularity of these two writers does not lie 
with their writing skill, nor lack thereof, rather 
it seems to res with the authors's ability to 
tell a ripenorting story, the kind that keep the 
readers turning the pages breathlessly to see 
what happens next. King's plots center on 
dramatic events, including wild psychic tale** .s, 
cataclysmic evil designs, and perils from outer 
space. His langi'age is often considered crude, 
but its raw power is undeniable in telling a 
fast-paced tale. Andrews, on the other hand, 
focuses OA the lives of women and their 
families, women who seem perversely cursed 
by fate with weird family backgrounds and 
selfish, conniving lovers and relatives. But her 
stories, too, are full of events and rapid action; 
these worsen lead pretty exciting lives 
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compared to moat of w. 

A more subtle reason for the popularity 
of these two authors, not only with teens but 
all readers, may lie with their own 
backgrounds. Both King end Andn3ws came 
from working-class homes. King^s mother 
supported her t^m> sons by working n a series 
of low«>paying menial jobs, and Andrews's 
father was a tool*and<lie maker. King made it 
to college (the University of Maine), inajoring 
in English, but Andrews's formal education 
ended with hi^ school in Portsmouth, 
Virginia. King and Andrews understand and 
lived life in the slower lane as kids, and 
althou^ Andrews writes yearningly of wealth 
and luxury, it is plain both authors understand 
well what it means to be "real working people." 
Certainly, both King and Andrews tell 
wonderful stories; it may w^ll be that their 
talent as storytellers for real folks is the real 
key to then* popularity with adults as well as 
teens. 

LibrariaBB and Horror Literature 
Afi stated earlier, most librarians don't like the 
horror genre veiy much. It is true that much 
of the genre is not well written, and it's hard to 
fmd a lot of social redeeming value in books 
that deal with supernatural beasts, demonic 
evil, and the like. The books are often full of 
sex and violence, and only too many horror 
books end on^ a note of hopeless doom. Adults 
tend to get pretty depressed reading stuff like 
this, and they don't understand why teens 
seem to like it so much. 

The major ingredient we tend to forget 
with horror literature b that it's really fun if 
you don't take it to heart, and it's not meant to 
be taken seriously. Teenagers know this; they 
love thrills and chills at the movies and in the 
books they read. Kids have enou^ sense not 
to take all this at face value and appear to 
have a good perspective about their favorite 
leisure^ime reading. 

Librarians, parents, and teachers, 
however, are older and tend to be disturbed by 
the changes in society around us, particularly 
increasee in crime and violence. We wonder 



why anyone would voluntarily use precious 
recreational tune for reading about blood, guts, 
and cruelty. Perhaps we have lived throue^ 
and understand too clearly about the real 
horroiB -of life, and teens only view it as 
unexperienced excitement. 

On a personal level I can understand 
this, althou^ I have always viewed horror 
literature as fun and a valid type of genre 
literature. ^Vhat I find more puzzling than 
disliking the horror genre is the hottest new 
shelf down at local bookstore, true crime books. 
In a recent class I tau|^t on the reading 
interests of adults, two bri^t; articulate and 
welUread students were firm in their views 
that horror fiction is junky trash, but both 
emphatically admitted to loving true crime 
books; one because of the explorations of 
psychotic minds discussed in the books; the 
other because of the cautionary elements 
regarding relationships with deviant 
personalities. Yet most true crime books are 
superficial; rushed to press to capitalize on 
publicity regarding recant crimes, are generally 
poorly researched, and are usually not well 
written. I frankly find this taste less 
imdcTstandable and defensible than my own 
for horror books. Give me a funy occult 
werewolf any old time. I don't get much 
ei\}oyment in reading about front-page serial 
killers, but a mossy mummy is usually good for 
a lau^ or two. It may be, however, that true 
crime is given added literaiy status just 
because it is based on factual events, rather 
than what appears to be imitations of Edgar 
Allan Poe-type drug-induced visions. I still 
prefer my scares to be imaginaiy. I don't like 
to think about a real boogeyman in my closet 

It is obviously not just the sex and 
violence that repel librarians away from horror 
fiction. There must be other reasons, probably 
complex reasons, that turn many adult readers 
away from horror books. There has been little 
solid research done about why people like, or 
don't like, horror literature. This is, in a way, 
curious, since it is the genre which seems to 
inspire the most focused feelings one way or 
the other. In foct, I have long thought that one 
factor in the appeal of horror fiction and fiins 
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for teens ia that so many adults do dislike it. 
Any self-reepecting teenager is going to delist 
in reading a book or attend a movie which 
makes parents, teachers, and librarians 
shudder and say, "Oh, u^, I can't understand 
why you like that terrible stuff" 

Almost as good as getting the **oh, u^** 
reaction from adults is getting them into a 
martyr posture. Perhaps you are one of the 
librarians who says (probably in order to 
defend buying library books by King, Andrews, 
and the like), "Well, at least they're reading 
something! Maybe next week I can get them 
into Jane Austen and Jorge Amado." It's 
always fun to tantalize adults that way. 

Another exciting way to get a rise out 
of adults is to sport interest in satanism. A 
black t-shirt ^th a pentagram is all it takes, 
and reading a few books about horror, going to 
the latest slice and dice movie, and looking at 
a librarian cross-eyed all add to the general 
effect. I do not subscribe to the theory that 
today's teens are turning en masse to 
satanism. Most are simply emulating clothing 
styles and language of rock stars. A few may 
dabble in occult rites in the woods, getting the 
local police and media upset. Only a few 
unhappy kids; high on drugs, confused about 
life, and with deep^eated psychotic problems^ 
may profess to being followers of satan. You 
may disagree with me, of course, but these are 
areas where there is little real proof, one way 
or the other, and being a highly emotional, 
scary subject, generally is blown oat of 
proportion. 

All these notions, and others, rr e 
things that make us leery about .-t)r 
literature, and probably contribute in large 
part to the dislike and distrust of the genre. 
We seldom accuse the mystery gerure of turn ing 
people into hardened criminals, and westerns 
don't inspire many teenage boys to run avay 
from home to become cowboys. Why, then, do 
we credit horror literature with so much 
persuasive power? In my opinion, a far better 
case can be mstdo for the dangers of romance 
literature which create fantasy dreams of love 
and romance that so few teenage girls ever find 



in reality, Alas, we are more likely to be 
criticized for selecting a riasty horror book for 
the library that the latest Sweet Valley Hi^ 
title. 

Reading Horror Fiction 
As librarians we feel a duty about horror 
literature, nevertheless* It is often a grim, 
teeth-clenching duty. As librarians we feel it 
is necessary to have a good background in our 
collections; we need to appreciate the tastes of 
our readers, and we feel the need to read in the 
various genres available. /The means, oh ugh, 
reading horror books. And since Stephen King 
and V.C. Andrews are the most popular writers 
with teens, that's the place to start, ri^t? Not 
necessarily. 

In the fust place, most librarians 
already have a bias against horror literature. 
Some may not have ever read a horror book, 
others may have tried only a few. In a nxunber 
of cases, the dislike for horror books may be so 
strong that just the usual paperback coyer 
(often featuring a die cut with a screaming 
mouth and/or terrified eyes) will guarantee 
that it won't get read by a librarian any time 
soon. 

As a result of this dislike, maiQT 
librarians have become ignorant of the genre. 
This is a most unfortunate development, 
because librarians are then not able to talk 
intelligently to teens about horror books, 
without a doubt one of their favorites. Even 
those librarians who have forced themselves to 
rv^ad a few horror titles carmot talk about the 
books with any great eiyoyment or 
appreciation. Teens sense this, and they may 
see this as patronizing to them and their 
reading tastes. 

So, what's the solution? A number of 
approaches are possible. Do not despair, for 
it's easy to understand more about the horror 
gem*e, even read a few of the books, without 
vomiting, and discuss them cheerfully with 
teens. 

Understanding the Genre 

It is important to remember (how can we 
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forget?) that genre witingof all types is full of 
uneven literary qiialiiy. In other words, a lot 
of hack writers do turn out junk. But some of 
these hack writers are just starting out, and 
some of them may develop into fine writers, or 
at least competent ones. A very few may even 
show literary flair and talent, along with ably 
describing bloody fangs and rotting human 
flesh. 

Also, remember that not all horror, 
despite the covers and the jacket blurbs, are 
full of sex and violence. Some are, to be sure, 
but not every single one. If you Ve never read 
the original novel of Psycho, do so. Robert 
Bloch, the author was inspired to write the 
book after some of the detaib involving the 
crunes of Ed Gem came to li^t. (The actual 
story— for lovers of true crime-is really 
disgusting, and beats just about anything 
you've ever read.) Yet' the horror is implicit. 
Bloch is a plam, direct writer and the famous 
Hitchcock film based on the book follows the 
same approach. Both Bloch and Hitchcock 
vrere fUIly aware of the value of leaving some 
things to the ima^natioru 

Another feature of the horror genre 
which is useful to know, is that horror, similar 
to other genres, has different subgenn^s. You 
may love cozy English mysteries, for example, 
and hate hard boiled detective tales. You may 
discover within horror that there is a subgeru^ 
which you may not actually like, but at least 
can tolerate. There has already been mention 
of true crime stories, and there are many 
horror books which are based on real criminal 
activities or seek to delve into the minds and 
emotions of criminals. Psycho/thrillers are 
particularly popular right now, as evidenced by 
the books and movies like The Silence of the 
Lambs. 

Other horror books take on an erotic, 
almost hazy, aura. Books by Anne Rice and 
Chelsea Quinn Yarbro fit this classification of 
horror. Because of the dreamy quality in their 
hooks, the violence does not seem as blatant 
and cruel. Also, these authors seek to 
understand the monsters. In fact, Yarbro's 
vampire books have the very solid message 



that vampires are not the real monsters of 
history, humans are the true beasts. You will 
find that very often women horror writers have 
a different approach to the genre^ one which is 
more sensitive and even sometimes borders on 
gothic romances. 

Some particular monsters have 
spawned their own subgerues, with vampires 
being the most popxdar. Vampires are very 
Bexy. As one enthused teen said to me avidly 
when the Frank Langella version of Dracula 
was released some years ago, **He can suck on 
my neck any time!"* Zombies are hot at the 
moment, too, and there seems to be a trend 
back to Salemnstyle witchcraft. 

Keep in mind that writers of horror 
literature do not always do careful, if any, 
research on occult subjects before cranking out 
another original paperback. Encourage the 
kids who are interested in some of the 
historical background and anthropological 
aspects to read accurate, nonfiction material. 
Let them find out more about history, sociology 
and psychology. Teens often become intrigued 
by subjects they first read about in novels. 
This means bu3ang such material for yow 
libraries, and making judgements in selection 
that are informed. Don't get nervous about 
these materials turning teens into budding 
little Aleister Crowleys-I doubt that they will. 

Try viewing a few movies in the horror 
gerue. Sometimes they're easier to take. If 
you can't admire more violent films for their 
special effects (and a lot of teens do), go for 
gentler selections, such as Stand by Me, the 
very fine Rob Reiner film based on a Stephen 
King novella, or the romantically morbid film 
version of V.C. Andrews's Flowers in the Attic. 
In any event, remember that the horror genre 
in literature today is currently tied closely to 
the horror genre in films. 

Old fashioned ghost stories still have 
their place, and some, such as Henry James's 
The Turning of the Screw are corwidered 
literary treasures. Admittedly, Henry James 
isn't going to win any late-blooming popularity 
awards, but a few teens mi^t be willing to 
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tackle this title. Feter StruMB Gho9t Story is 
ft modem example of this subgenre, snd could 
be fun for a number of todftsr'e teens to read 

One of the most controversial 
subgenres of horror literature, and certainly 
the newest, is splatterpunk, bom in 1984 and 
espoused primwily by young, male writers m 
the genre. There are obvious parallels between 
thie subgenre in horror with the ^berpunk 
movement in ecienoe fiction. Most of the 
writers once associated with splatterpunk have 
since denied their allegiance to this subgenre 
saying that it is too limiting to be categorized 
in this way. Probably, most librarians would 
not select this subgenre as a favorite. 

Much of mainstream of horror 
literature can be placed in the classification of 
dark fantasy. Most horror writers, certainty 
the successful ones like Stephen King, place 
themselves in this categoxy. They follow in the 
traditions established Poe and Uter H.P. 
Lovecraft Th^ describe terror (who can ever 
forget Lovecraft's short story, *The Rats in the 
Wall**) and T^cus for more on human feelings 
and the true nature of evil. Evil may be 
Ancient Ones as termed by Lovecraft, or the 
devil himself as described British author, 
Dennis Wheatiqr. Evil is not necessarily 
defined dearly; evil may be just this thing, or 
presence, that's out to get people-and 
general^ succeeds. 

One of the most difficult pieces of 
advice for you to follow is to keep up with the 
horror genre by reading periodical literature. 
The horror genre has its share of fanzines, 
newsletters, and even professional journals of 
criticism, but they tend to be veiy ephemeral 
and short-lived. I have learned not to mention 
any of them by name in reviewing horror titles 
for Voice of Youth Advocates, for every time I 
do the periodical concerned seems to go out of 
business almost immediately. At present there 
is no one periodical for me to recommend to 
you, since one I like a great deal. Blood 
Review, doesn^t seem to be publishing at 
present There are two good ones in England 
which cover both horror books and films. Fear 
and Skeleton Crew, Do encourage the general 



reviewing media to include horror titles so you 
will be able to make informed selection 
decisions. 

CSonclution 

In closing, let me stress the importance of 
learning about horror books, reading some of 
them, ei\jo3ring them without expecting them to 
be great literature, just recreational fun, and 
being able to talk with teens about them m an 
enthusiastic way. More importantly, continue 
to increase your own tolerance for all kinds of 
books and the kids who read them. Both 
deserve our respect. 
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Prior to our diBCuaaion of horror litermture, I 
hope you will fill out the following 
queetionnaire. It ^1 serve two purposes. (1) 
Uyon would kindly hmnd it in at the end of the 
session, it will give xne some valuable research 
data. (2) It will help you to focus on some 
aspects of horror literature that will, I hope, 
prove to stimulate and sharpen our discussion. 

1. What is the scariest book youVe ever 
i«ad?Why? 

2* When (date read and yoiu* age then) 
did you read it? 

3. Did you like the book? Why? 

4. Do you read horror books now? 

5. If you read horror books, what's your 
all-time favorite? Why? 

6. What's the scariest movie youVe ever 
seen? Why? 

7. Do you like feeling scared? Why, or 
why not? 

Please check: 

Your age categoiy now- 

^20^0 ^31^0 

^41-50 ^Bl-60 

^81-70 _Over 70 

Are you a school librarian? 

_Ye6 ^No 

If not, what? 

Ages of the kids you work with- 

^5-8 ^8-12 13-16 

16-18 Other 



THANKS! 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. Why do teens like horror books and 
movies? 

2. Do you? If not, why? 

3. Who are the favorite horror authors 
teens prefer? Why? 



4. Who are your fayorite horror authors? 
Why? 

5. Do you buy horror books for yow: 
libraiy? 

6. How do you select them? 

7. Ilave you had complaints about them 
from parents, teachers, administrators, 
eta? How do you respond? 

8. Do you believe that reading horror 
books will turn you into a slavering, 
disgusting, totally unprofessional 
monster? 
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THE TEACHER-LIBRARIAN AND WHOLE LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 



by 

Mary Ann Paulin 
School Libraiy Media Specialist 
Negaunee Public Schoob 
Negaunee, Michigan 



The ten elements of a whole language program 
according to Butler's The Elements of the Whole 
Language Program are: l)reading to children, 
2)ehared book experiences, 3)6ustained silent 
reading, 4)guided reading, 5)individualized 
reading, 6)language experience, 7)children's 
writing, 8)modeled writing, 9)opportunitie8 for 
sharing, and 10)content area reading and 
writing. This paper will share ideas of how the 
teacher^Iibrarian can help teachers involved 
vnth the whole language movement as well as 
their students. The term teacher-librarian will 
be used throu^out this paper as a synonym 
for school librarian or school library/media 
specialist. 

Reading to Children 

When newspaperman Jim Trelease visited 
American classrooms and asked students about 
the books they had read, he noted a decline in 
the 1960*8 but by 1979 he noticed that students 
cited their textbooks as recent reading 
materials. Trelease wrote editions of The 
Read-Aloud Handbook in 1982 and 1983 and 
has given speeches all over the world to 
convince parents, teachers, and librarians the 
importance of reading aloud to children. The 
New Read-Aloud Handbook appeared in 1989. 
In 1982, the index to my Creative Uses of 
Children's Literature, page 725, listed 59 page 
numbers containing information on reading 
aloud. Techniques for reading aloud appear on 
pages 30-38. Editions of Kimmel and Segel's 
For Reading Out Load! appeared in 1983 and 
1988. According to page 23 of Anderson's 1985 
report. Becoming a Nation of Readers: The 
Report of the Commission on Reading, **The 
single most important activity for building the 
knowledge required for eventual success in 
reading is reading aloud to children.*" The 
theme for the American Library Association's 
April 17, 1991 celebration was The Great 



American Read-Aloud** or the "Ni^t of a 
Thousand Stars** in which celebrities read 
aloud to listeners in school and public libraries 
across the United States. 

Shared Book Blxperiences 
Teacher-librarians constantly share books with 
students throu^ stozytelling, reading aloud 
from big books and regular-sized boolcs, puppet 
shows, booktalks, and bibliographies. The 
teacher-librarian can also help students to 
create a computer database of books which 
have been annotated by the students so they 
can share their favorites with others. The 
teacher-librarian can organize students into 
groups or panels who to give booktalks to 
classes. Instructions for peer book panels 
appear on pp. 29-30 of toy Creative Uses of 
Children's Literature. 

One example of sharing new books is 
occurring in the Negaunee Public Schools 
through our *'Gifted and Talented Newbeiy 
Project.** Twenty-five students were selected by 
myself from recommendations made by 
teachers in grades four throu^ eight to take 
part in a project in which they will learn to 
evaluate books and read over a hundred books 
published during 1991. The final project will 
be to make recommendatbns about which of 
these books are worthy of being the 1992 
Newbeiy Medal winner or Newbery Honor 
Books. Since I am one of the 15 members of 
the 1992 Nt>wbery Medal committee, I chose to 
share the new books with these special 
students in ten voluntary after school sessions. 
Because all of the students are avid readers, 
they are an ideal class. As part of the project, 
students will be preparing a bibliography of 
boolcs they want their classmates to read as 
well as will present booktalks and panels to 
other students. 
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Sustained Silent Readings 
Other namea for silent reading are USSR 
(Uninterrupted sustained silent reading) and 
DEAR (Drop eveiything and read). The theoiy 
behind giving children time to read is that if 
^'practice makes perfect,*" then practice in 
reading will improve reading. Children who 
begin reading exciting litertture as part of SSR 
will hopefully continue reading that reading 
material on Uieirown« Teacher-librarians play 
a vital role in SSR when they provide reading 
guidance for students who are selecting books 
to read during SSR. By providing •'the rig^t 
book at the ri^t time," tiie teacher-librarian 
can help to ensure that the student will 
continue reading that book and others like it 
Teacher-librarians can capitalize on the need 
for students to have a book to read for SSR and 
circulation can increase. Chapter 9 of 
Trelease's The New Read-Aloud Handbook is 
**SSR: Read Aloud's Natural Partner.** 

On April 17, 1991, all students in the 
Negaunee Public Schools (1 high school, 1 
middle school, and two elementaiy schools) 
simultaneously engaged in SSR as part of our 
Nationiil Libraiy Week Celebration. The hi£^ 
school and middle school students read for a 
whole class period of 50 minutes while the 
elementary students read for 30 minutes. 
Each classroom had a guest who came to read 
with them. The teacher introduced the guest 
to the class and the guest told what they were 
reading and why. One middle school counselor, 
who is also a coach, told how he ei\joyB reading 
sports biographies. A Northern Michigan 
University varsity hockey player from the team 
that just won the National College Athletic 
Association's Hockey Championship explained 
that he was a student first and that reading 
was important so he was reading a college 
assignment. A teacher aide who is housing one 
of the 30 exchange students form the Soviet 
Union explained that she was reading books 
about the Soviet Union so she knew more 
about the countiy from which her guest came. 
Other guests included cooks, custodians, 
administrators, school board members, teacher 
aides, counselors, libraiy staff, the school 
nurse, the city librarian, the mayor, the city 
nmnager, a local policeman, 9 hockey players 



and 7 basketball players from the university. 
The librarians in each building worked 
together to match gaests with classrooms and 
sent a letter with instructions to each guest 
and teacher. The SSR began with a taped 
message from the Superintendent of Schools 
which came over the public address system in 
each building and ended **6et ready, get set, 
read and ei\)oyr Articles explaining the project 
appeared in the newsletter sent to taxpayers 
before and after the project. Because one of 
the guest readers was a newspaper reporter 
who lives in the district, we received 
newspaper coverage as well. 

Guided Readhig 

Teachers help students to improve their 
reading by guiding and monitoring their 
reading. Guided reading can be reading in the 
content area for class work or personal reading. 
The teacher-librarian can help supply books in 
both these categories. 

Teacher-librarians can guide the 
reading of teachers by maintaining a 
professional libraiy which can provide teachers 
with materials that can be shared on the 
Whole Language method are Groodman*s What^e 
Whole in Whole Language? and Whole 
Language Evaluation Book; Butler's Whole 
Language: A Framework for Thinking and The 
Elemente of the Whole Language Program; 
Bdelsky's Whole Language: What'e the 
Difference; the December, 1990 issue of 
Language Arts published by the National 
Council of Teachers of English and whose 
theme was ^'Literature in Language Arts 
Learning and Teaching*,** and the November, 
1989 issue of The Elementary School Journal 
which contains nine articles about Whole 
Language and is published by the University of 
Chicago. 

There are many books specifically on 
literature-based reading that can be provided 
to teachers by the teacher-librarian: Rudntian's 
Children's Literature: Resource for the 
Classroom; Stewig and Sebesta's Using 
Literature in the Elementary Classroom; Huck, 
et al's Children's Literature in the Elementary 
School; Hickman and CuUinan's Children's 
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Ldterature in the ClasMroom: Weaving 
Charlotte's We6; Lamme'c Learning to Love 
Literature; Hancock and Hiirc Literature Based 
Reading Programs at Work\ Thomaa and 
Peny*8 Into Books, 101 Literature Activities in 
the Classroom; Johnaon and Louis' Literacy 
Through Literature; Laughlin and Swiahert 
Literature-Based Reading; and a book and 
video by Kulleceid and Strickland called 
Literature, Literacy, and Learning: Classroom 
Teacher, Library Media Specialists, and the 
Literature-Based Curriculum. 

Individualized Reading 
The teacher-librarian plays a vital role in the 
individualized reading program in the school 
by providing individual reading guidance, 
bibliographies, and booktalks so that students 
have a variety of books from which to choose 
for their own personal reading. No one else in 
the school has the special training to 
accomplish these tasks and schools without a 
teach er«librarian deprive ^'udents of an 
important resource. Check i am #3, sustained 
silent reading, because information listed there 
applies to individualized reading also. 

Provide teachers mih Veatch's How to 
Teach Reading With Children's Books for 
information about this teaching technique. 

Language Experience 

When students have a shared experience and 
the whole class writes about it together on the 
chalk board, an overhead transparency, or on 
a flip chart, they are engapng in language 
experience. The big books of New Zealand and 
Australia came from this concept. The 
commercial big books available today provide 
an experience in which the whole class can 
participate. When students and the teacher 
take a book and write a parody or pattern 
another book after it with the help of the entire 
class, they are also engaging in Language 
experience. 

Teacher-librarians can provide teachers 
with pattern books and big books. A variety of 
big books from many companies are shared in 
my book, Afore Creative Uses of Children's 
Literature, Vol 2. The books made by the 



classes could be catalogued and placed in the 
school libraiy. 

Children's Writing 

The teacher-librarian is involved in the writing 
process if there is real integration of 
researching^ reading and writing. Throu^ 
integrated library instruction, the teachers and 
teacher-librarians cooperatively plan projects 
so that students gain background for writing 
stories, themes, and reports. 

Modeled Writing 

There is a theory that when people are exposed 
to good writing, their own writing will improve. 
On page 2 of her book Gates of Excellence, 
Katherine Paterson says "By the time I got to 
college I had apparently read enou^ so that it 
was beginning to rub off a bit on my work. 
Indeed, an English professor once noted my 
chameleonic tendency to adopt the style of 
whatever literary figure I happened to be doing 
a paper on. I am grateful that he encouraged 
me to write papers on only the best. An 
apprenticeship imitating the masters of the 
English language was bound to have a 
beneficial effect. Paterson won the National 
Book Award in 1977 and i979 and the 
Newbeiy Medal in 1978 and 1981 as well as 
received a Newbery Honor Book in 1979. 

Phyllis Reynolds Naylor has written 
about 30 books and over 200 short stories. On 
page 119 of ffou; / Came to Be a Writer, Naylor 
sajrs *Varioxi8 writers have different ways for 
staying motivated... Some are motivated by 
reading great bookr by other authors, which 
seems to stimulate their own creative process." 

Teacher-librarians can provide hi^ 
quality children's books such as those by 
Paterson and Naylor to children so they can be 
exposed to the best literature possible. 
Teacher-librarians can also help teachers find 
"pattern"* books so that teachers in primary 
grades can use these books to help a class of 
children create a similar book. These books 
have lots of repetition. 

The idea behind Uterature*based 
reading is that children will learn to read by 
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being exposed to qualify literature and the 
more students read» the better they vdll 
become. This means reading exciting 
children's literature, not basal readers. Those 
who integrate reading and vrritmg in the whole 
language approach, often incorporate 
literature-based reading into their philosophy. 

Opportonitiea for Sharing 
Teacher-librarians can become involved in the 
•Young Author" movement in which students 
write and publish their own books. Each year 
in May, 3,000 students from Marquette and 
Alger counties attend a Toung Author's 
CJonference" at Northern Michigan University. 
All year the teachers attend sessions and share 
techniques for helping their students write 
books. At the conference, students have a 
chance to share their books and participate in 
sessions of storytelling, puppetry, and 
literature. Duri^ig the day, students have a 
chance to meet and work with a natbnally 
known author. Althou£^ students want to 
keep their own books, duplicates of the best 
books could be made and catalogued in the 
school library. Naturally the library contains 
books about the histoiy of papermaking, 
printing, and bookmaking as well as about the 
importance and function of libraries. The 
teacher-librarian shares these books with 
students and with teachers. 

Content Area Reading and Writing 
Teachers and teacher-librarians can work 
cooperatively to provide meaningful projects in 
which students can learn the sldlls of research, 
reading, writing, listening, and speaking. 
Libmry instruction should never be isolated 
but must be integrated into classroom work. 
The teacher-librarian provides the techniques 
and materials so the class can research topics 
studied in the classroom. The students read 
the materials and with the guidance of the 
teacher, they write their report in either 
paragraph or outline form. When students 
present their reports to the class ^sing their 
outline, the giver of the report learns 
techmques of speaking before a group and the 
other students sharpen their listening skills, 
especially if they are asked to take notes on the 
presentation. 



The teacher-librarian uses unique skills 
to provide the materials for these reports: 
sources and criteria for selecting children's 
books; the techniques for locating types of 
materials through special indexes for poetiy, 
short story, quotations, storytelling, 
multimedia, and magazines; the breadth of 
knowledge of children's books which allows 
them to link sinailar themes in literature or 
types of literature together; skills in locating 
and selecting varbus types of literature 
(novels, short stories, poetxy, plays, essays, 
biography, folk tales, periodical articles); 
creating bibliographies; compilingmaterials for 
project units; sharing fiction and nonfiction; 
incorporaMng science and math concepts; 
integrating storytelling, fingerplays, puppetry, 
and creative dramatics into lessons; sharing 
picture books which contain various art 
techniques; sharing books in poetry and song; 
booktalking; incorporating multimedia and 
mass media (filmstrips, 16mm fUms, audio 
cassettes, videocassettes, study prints, vertical 
files, microforms, compact disks, and computer 
programs) into units; networking with other 
libraries to obtain materials throu^ 
interlibrary loans; purchasing materials at the 
lowest prices possible; cataloging, organizing, 
advertising, and circulating materials once 
they arrive. 
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ITS ABOUT TIME 



by 

Susan Falk Fowellfi 
M^^ia Specialist 
Covington Junior Hi^ 
Evergreen School District 
^ Vancouver, Washington 



Introduction 

Have you ever wished you had more time? 
Have you misplaced a paper only to find it 
hourc, days, or weeks later? Do you feel like 
you^re drowning in paper work? Using hints 
from time management experts can free up 
hours of ti&ie and enable you to accomplish 
more. In this paper, the term "time 
management skills** refers to organizing time 
and space to be more efficient and effective. 

History 

In the 1970s pioneers R. Alex MacKenzie and 
Alan Lakein developed models of 
organizational skills. Some of their ideas were 
too rigid for many readers. Time management 
techniques have evolved over the years; cur^nt 
theory is more attuned to the fact diffei^nt 
individuals have different organizational needs 
and styles. What works for one individual does 
not necessarily meet vhe needs of another. 

An Organizing Audit 

An organizing audit i^uch as the one written by 
Stephanie \^^naton in The Organized Executive: 
New Wc^e to Manage Time, Paper and People 
is a good place to start. This audit is taken 
from her book; comments in italics are mine. 

1. Can you retrieve any paper from your 
desk-top within one minute? 

2. Can your secretary (or assistant, parent 
or student volunteer) retrieve papers 
from the ofHce files within five minutes 
of your request? 

3. When you walk into your office in 
morning, do you know what your two 
or three primary tasks are? 

4. Do you usually accomplish those tasks 
by the end of the day? 

5. Do you meet daily with your secretary? 
Weekly with your staff? (Post notes or 
a bulletin board and have student 



assistantft initial the notes when they 
have read them.) 

6. Does your staff {including volunteers) 
typically receive clear-cut assignments 
that outline the range of their 
authority^ the overall purpose^ and the 
due date? 

7. Do you always monitor stsifT to ensure 
that tasks are completed on time? 

8. Are there some materials on your desk 
that you haven't looked through for a 
week or more? 

9. During the last three months have you 
failed to reply to an important letter 
because it got lost on your desk? 

10. Do you regularly receive letters or calls 
that begin: *You haveVt 5otten back to 
me yet, so...?** 

11. \^^thin the last three months have you 
forgotten any scheduled appointment 
or meeting, or any special date that 
you wanted to acknowledge? 

12. Do you carry home a loaded briefcase 
mort; than once a week? 

13. Are you harassed by frequent 
interruptions—whether phone calls or 
visitors-that afiect year ability to 
concentrate? (This question 
realistically cant apply to most school 
librarians' time during the school day 
but can pertain to time before md after 
school and at home.) 

14. Do you frequently procrastinate on an 
assignment until it becomes an 
emergency or panic situation? 

15. Do you receive long reports from which 
you have to extract a few key poinU? 

16. Do your own reports tend tn be wordy 
or excessively detailed? 

17. Do magazines and nevrspapers pile up 
unread? 
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18. 



19. 



Do you often wind up doing a little bit 
of your otafTs jobs in addition to your 
own? 

Are you ao busy with details that you 
art ignoring opportunities for new 
business or promotional activities? 



Score questions 1-7: one point for each no 
Score questions 8-19: one point for each yes 

Score of 1-6 You are well organized. 

Score of 6-8 Pick from the audit the 

most critical "wrong" 
answer and work on 
this problem. (More on 
this later.) Then 
continue this process 
uitil each problem has 
betm solved. 

Score of 9-12 Try the nine-step 

process in the book. 

Score of 13-19 You ere seriously 

disorganizbd. Full- 
fledged reorganization 
is needed. Full 
yourself out of the 
mire. (23-28) 

Problems With the Use of Time and Space 

In her book How to Be Organized in Spite of 
Yourself, Sunny Schlenger suggests: "After 
years of working as a personal-systems 
designer, with a background in psychology and 
counseling, I have seen again and again that 
people have different organizational needs" (2). 
People need to adapt the basic principles of 
time and space management to their own 
personal style. 

Schlenger writes that five timo wasting 
personalities include: 

Hopper. They like to have lots of irons in the 
fire and work on several tasks simultaneously, 
but they constantly jump from task to task 
without ever completing any of them. 

Perfectiouist Plus. They think they can do 
anything but they get so involved in trying to 
do everything right that they often can*t get 
projects done on time. Even when they finish 
a job, they're seldom really satisfied with the 



results. 

Allergic to DetaU. They'd much rrther 
formulate plans than carry them out, so after 
they start a project they're weak on follow- 
through. 

Fence Sitter. They leave everything to 
chance beca\ise they have trouble making 
decisions and worry whether or not they will 
make the ri^t one. 

Cliff Hanger. They thrive on excitement, 
delay everything to the last minute, and 
usually need outside time pressure to complete 
a task. 

People \ 'ho waste space fall into one of 
these categories: 

Everything Out. They work best when 
eveiything they need is out in front of them 
and feel it's a waste of time to put things away 
in drawers and closets when they*re going to 
use them again. 

Nothing Out. They hate to see clutter, so 
having a clear desk and hiding things from 
sight makes them feel as though they're in 
control. 

Right Angler. They confuse neatness with 
organization and believe theyVe getting 
organized when they straighten things up and 
arrange piles with perfectly straight edges. 

Pack Rat. They have a compulsion to save 
becpuse something might come in handy 
someday, someone else mi^t have a use for it, 
or they don*t know what else to do with it. 

Total Slob. They are totally disorganized and 
believe that they have more important and 
creative things to do with their lives than stay 
neat (4*5). 

Action Plan 

Having decided to make a change, the next 
step is to start an accicn plan. Research shows 
that if you use an idea within 24 hours of 
hearing it, you are more likely to integrate it 
permanently. When you hear or read an idea 
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you would like to use, vnits it down. (See 
Action Plan Sheet at the end of this paper.) 
When you return to your school/work, hang it 
where you can see it. This technique will help 
you put your plan into action. Don*t let a good 
idea get away. 

Time Log 

I found it essential to keep a daily time log 
when I began trying to improve my skills. I 
still occasionally keep a log for a day or two to 
see to how Fm doing. One style of time log can 
be found with other forms at the end of this 
paper. 

1. Record your activities eveiy 15 or 30 
minutes. 

2. At the end of the day, evaluate each 
activity's importance in working toward 
your goals. 

3. Analyze which activities could have 
been done in a more efHcient way. 

4. Write your goals for the following day 
prioritizing each A, B, or C. 

5. Keep a log for one week. Has your 
efficiency improved during the week? 

General Suggestions 

Jeffirey Mayer has written a practical book 
titled If you Haven't Got the Time to Do It 
Right, When Will You Find the Time to Do It 
Over? He describee disorganized **of[ice6 that 
look as if they'd gone through the spin cycle of 
a washing machine, or as if a dump truck had 
backed up and dropped its load** (19-21). It is 
important to keep a master list of the things 
that need to be done and clear the desk. Hints 
collected from a variety of sources may prove 
helpful in improving your time and space 
n[ianagement. 

1. Emphasize the important; eliminate 
the unimportant. Both Mackenzie and 
Lakein emphasize the importance of 
the 80/20 rule: If all items are 
arranged in order of value, 80 percent 
of the value comes from only 20 
percent of the items. If most of the 
magazine overdues are from 20 percent 
of the students, consider limiting the 
magazine privileges of the habitually 
tardy students. 

2. Use your jaost productive time to do 



your most productive vrork. R« Alex 
Mackenzie suggests **one of the myths 
of time management iei that the harder 
one works, the more he [or she] gets 
done. No direct relationship can be 
assumed between hard work ^nd 
positive accompliahment.««Work 
smarter^ not harder** (10-11). 

3. When starting a new project, ask 
yourself, "What is the best use of my 
time now?** 

4. Bieak dow»^ projects and decisions into 
rmall stei > 

5. Delegate. Putting a hi^er value on 
your time will help. You can never 
have time to do everything yourself, if 
you are a perfectionist you may feel 
you can do a better job on a specific 
task, but perhaps there is a better w 
for your time. I have used parent and 
student volunteers for many years. Do 
not underestimate the ability of 
students. Some 9 year olds are better 
at shelving nonfiction than 13 and 14 
year olds. Be sure to say thanks for a 
job done well. 

6. Take a break if long jobs become too 
tiring. Get up and move around or 
work on another hi^ priority job for a 
few minutes. When working at the 
computer take a 30 second or minute 
break every 20 minutes or so. 

7. Reward yourself after the completion of 
a large or unpleasant job. 

8. Keep a Daily To Do • ist and a Master 
or Long Term To Do list. Keep the 
daily list visible so you can refer to it 
during the day. You will feel a sense of 
accomplishment when you cross off an 
item. If you have an item that you did 
not complete that day, put it on the list 
tor the following day mth a dot to 
show it has been on the list for two 
days. Add another dot the next day. If 
you haven't finished the task within 
four days, reconsider its value. Is it 
really a top priority item for the 
following day or should it be put into a 
Good Ideas file for future 
consideration? 

9. Mayer believes the reason for cluttered 
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desktops and piles of filus is because 
we think that out of sight is out of 
mind. "We're afraid to put anything 
9Lvmy, because we know well never find 
it again, or we*ll forget about it. By 
leaving everything out, we can see all 
our unfinished Unfortunately, 
everybody eke cr it, too** (19-20). 
He suggests scheduling an 
appointment with yourself..*albw no 
interruptions. Sort the piles of papers 
or use a large waste basket to get rid of 
unnecessary things. When you 
transform the piles of files you will feel 
more in control. 

10. Use a basic sorting tray system for 
mail and other papers. You might 
include these categories: Incoming, 
Outgoing, Pending, To File, To Do and 
To ReadI Bo sure the Pending file does 
not become a long term ntorage basket. 
Try to handle each piece of paper only 
once (ideal) or twice (more realistic). 

11. Before you go home in the evening, 
look at your To Do liat for the following 
day Mark the two or three most 
important things to do on the list. 

12. Keep a file by the dates of the months. 
This is a helpful way to remind 
yourself what needs to be done. Slip 
meeting notices and things you will 
need for that day into the files. 

13. Keep a file by names of the months. If 
you have an idea during June that 
would be useful when school resumes 
in the fall, the idea filed in an August 
folder will be easy to find later. 

14. Color code file folders. Either buy 
colored folders, use prees-on dots or a 
colored marking pen. (I keep pending 
items in a red file. My regular office 
files are blue and the file folders for my 
student aides are yellovr.) 

15. Mark the date when a paper or catalog 
can be discarded on the top page. This 
makes it easy to clear files. 

16. When you or an assistant file a catalog, 
throw away the older catalog if the 
updated version is the same thing. 
(Dori*t accidently tosa the main catalog 
when you receive a catalog supplement 
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or a promotional flyer.) 

17. Use calendars and rotaiy address and 
telephone card systems to keep track of 
details. Bates h the brand name of a 
rotary type revolving card file with the 
plastic covers (sleeves) for business 
cards. 

18. Stick a Post-it note on the cover of a 
magazine to note something of special 
interest. Put it in the To Read folder 
or plastic sorter. 

19. Develop and use an inventoiy card 
system to make ordering and 
reordering of supplies easier. This will 
prevent running out of materials at the 
end of the budget year. 

20. Set deadlines. I often set them for a 
couple of days before the project is due 
to allow for last minute problems. 

Summary 

Tiy the ideas that seem relevant to your 
personal work style and your job. Obviously, 
we can not put out a Do Not Distuib sign when 
we have lots to do. In a school the needs of 
your staff and students come first. 

Keep a positive attitude as you change 
and develop new habits to become a good time 
manager. Be patient with yourself. It takes 
time to replace old habits with more efiective 
ones. Don*t expect to make a total change 
overnight. Remember, all good things take 
time. 

Reward yourself as you become an 
effective and efficient time and space manager. 
This vTili reinforce your newly acquired good 
h£bits. P-emember, the more organized your 
oQice, the more you can accomplish, and the 
more successful you will be. 

Things I Do Not Want to Be Without 

* computer next to my desk 

* hanging files 

* colored file folders or manilla folders 
with color-edged labels 

* traditional rotary type flip card 
phone/address file with plastic covers 
or sleeves to hold cardri. Bates is the 
brand name of a rotaiy type which 
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comes with plastic covers for business 
cards. 

colored felt tip, pen - Use on the index 
of the computer* manual and other 
equipment maniials to refer to pages 
often used ii'you are the only one using 
the manual. 

permanent marking pens • Write model 
number and serial number on outside 
of equipment. You can also write on 
plastic bags. 

portable labeling machine - I use the 
Kroy DuraType 200 for labeling shelves 
an magazine filer because the labels 
look better and stay on longer than 
embossed plastic labcJs. 
carbonless paper - Have forms piinted 
on this paper if you need multiple 
copies. 
Po6t*it notes 

fluorescent labels with school name for 
front of magazines and books 
coil pen attached to the phone 
good quality three hoe punch 
three ring binders for memos 
good quality stapler, staples, staple 
remover (staples take less room in files 
than paper clips and don't off) 
pocket chart for notes to student 
helpers and/or adult volunteers 



Take a Minute: * 

Look at Your Goals 

Look at Your Performance 

See If Your Behavior Matches Your Goale 

Blanchard. The One Minute Manager p. 74. 
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ACTION H^aN 



Having decided to make a change, the next step Is to st^ an 
action plan. Research shews that if you use an idea within 24 hours of 
heartog it, you are more likely to Integrate it permanently. When you 
hear or read an idea you would like to use, -write it down on this page 
immediately. When you return to yoiar school/work, hang it where you 
can see it ' This technique wiD help you put your plan into action. 
Dont let a good idea get away. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 
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TIME LOG SHEET 
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LEARNING TO BE A TEACHER-UTBRARIAN: A RESEARCH REPORT 



by 

Dianne Oberg 
Department of Elementary Eklucation 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 



Learning to be a teach&r-librarian is a complex 
proceeo that involves much more than 
academic preparation. In the literature of 
school librarianship^ however, there is little 
that acknowledges or exploit the process. 
This contrasts sharply with tne literature 
related to the education of those professionals 
with whom teacher-librarians mostly work, 
classroom teachers and principals. This 
difference can be seen by examining the results 
of a sample literature search related to new or 
beginning teachers, principals, and teacher- 
librarians. F'-ilI'text searching of CD-ROM 
versions of the ERIC and Library Literature 
databases for the period 1986-1990 provided 
624 records related to new or beginning 
teachers and 49 related to new or beginn^*ng 
principals but not one related to new or 
begimiing teacher-librarians. 

This paper reports research that was 
carried out during the first year of work of two 
novice teacher-librarians in Alberta, Canada. 
They agreed to share their thoughts and 
experiences over the 1989-1990 school year 
with two researchers from the University of 
Alberta, Dianne Obeig and Linda LaRocque. 
Oberg teaches in the school libraries program 
in the Department of Elementary Education; 
LaRocque in the Department of Educational 
Administration. The research discussed in this 
paper was supported by a United Libraiy 
Services Research Grant, awarded hy the 
Learning Resources Council of the Alberta 
Teacher's Association. 

Context of the Study 
It is important to be aware of the context 
within which the research was carried out. 
The school library program model 
recommended by the provincial ministry of 
education is an instructional program 
integrated with the curriculum. The means by 



which the program is delivered is through 
cooperative planning and implementation, that 
is, through the collaborative planning, 
teaching, and evaluation activities of the 
teacher-librarian^ classroom teachers, and 
principal This approach often means 
considerable changes in the way that a school 
organizes and thinks about teaching and 
learning. Teacher-librarians are expected to 
provide informal leadership in the school 
related to the program. Not all schools or 
school districts in Alberta have teacher- 
librarians in their schools; where there is no 
teacher-librarian, the implementation of the 
instructional program is the responsibility of 
the principal and classroom teachers. 

The large urban district in Alberta 
within which the novice teacher-librarians in 
this study work serves approximately 30,000 
students in over 80 schools. The instructional 
role of the school libraiy program is not a 
regular feature of tho schools in the district. 
The hiring of two new teacher-librarians, the 
first in many years, was greeted with delight 
within the local school library community, and 
out of the discussion of the challenges they 
would soon be facing came the inspiration for 
this study. Both df the novice teacl.er- 
librarians were experienced teachers who had 
recently completed their Diploma in School 
Libmries. Their experiences provided the 
researchers with a uniqiie oppo^unity to 
understand the process of learning to be a 
teacher-librarian: without their openness and 
generosify, this study would not have been 
possible. 

Research Methodology 
The two teacher-librarians were interviewed on 
three occasions throughout their first year. A 
senii-structured interview Approach was used, 
that iSf the interviewers had established with 
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the tenchsr-libTmriana the geneial topics an 
direction of the interviewa but the epecific 
queetions arose from the description of their 
experiences and their reflection on those 
experiences. Each of the interviews was tape 
recorded and transcribed. After the teacher- 
librarians reviewed the transcripts^ they 
clarified and elaborated upon their earlier 
comments and the interviewers asked 
queetions that arose from the transcripts and 
from ihe disciission based on the transcripts. 
B!ach of the transcripts was studied by the two 
researchers to discover categories and themes 
in the discuaaion. The categories and themes 
outlined in this paper have been reviewed by 
the teacher-librarians to erisure the 
trustworthiness of the analysis. 

Findings of tbe Study: Five Themes 
The learning of a new professional role is often 
a painful process and one often regarded as 
best forgotv3n» as quickly as possible. First 
year experiences are rarely shared openly with 
other colleagues, at the tune or later in one's 
professional career, except in the most 
superficial ways. It is part of the expectations 
within most school systems that neophytes 
take on the same roles and responsibilities as 
their experienced colleagues, from the first day 
of the school year» and that they do this in a 
self-reliant and private manner. These 
expectations make the process throu^ which 
a classroom teacher learns to be a teacher- 
librarian more difficult because it seems that 
the individual is alone in the struggle to learn. 
In eddition, the feelings of uncertainty and 
frustration) which are an inevitable and 
necessaiy part of any significantly new 
learning experjet^cd, s^re generally not 
acknowledged. By allowihg others io share in 
their experiences, these novice teacher- 
librarians make an important cqntribution to 
the field of school libmriansbip, one that fgw 
would be prepared to make. 

Five themes, that is, five vyays of 
learning to b& a teai:)^er*librarian, were 
discovered in the transcrlpls: academic 
preparation, classroom teacmiig o»t3Qfjgncei 
othar personal experience; consulting the 
expsrfes; and first-year experience as a teacher- 



librarian* 

Theme h Academic Preparation 
Their academic preparkiion, eight courses in 
school librarianship, children's andyoungadult 
literature, and educational technology, was 
successful in providing them with an image of 
the work of the teacher-librarian. In terms of 
Alberta's model of the integrated library 
program^ Focum on Learning (Alberta 
Education, 1985), thqr had developed an 
understanding of the instruction^ management, 
and development components of the library 
program. They understood the need to balance 
the more traditional literature appreciation 
aspects of the program with the newer 
emphasis on teaching the research process. 
They knew that the program would beet be 
implemented throu^ working with the 
classroom teachers^ throu^ cooperative 
planning and teaching. Flexible scheduling 
was viewed as critical to the success of the 
program as was minimizing the clerical and 
technical aspects of operating the program. In 
general, their academic preparation had given 
tiiis novice teacher-librarians a clear image of 
the program model recommended by Alberta 
Education and by other experts in the school 
library field (see, for example, Canadian School 
Library Association, 1988; Haycock, 1981). 

Their academic work was much less 
successful in preparing the novice teacher- 
librarians for the work of translating this 
image of the program into practice. At the 
beginning of their first year, they were largely 
unaware of what problems would face them in 
implementing a new program in a school. 
They were not expecting the difHculties 
inherent in developing a school-wide program 
such as the need to acquire broad curriculum 
knowledge and the need to work with a wide 
variety of students and teachers. Worst of all, 
they had no specific, concrete strategies for 
introducing the program or their role to the 
school. During the third interview session, one 
teacher-librarian, laughing ruefully at her 
naivete, said that she had expectations oi 

the teachers coming to us and asking 
us to do this or to do that with them- 
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You know» them coming ir^ co us and 
saying **would you help us with this 
and would you help with that and 
would you like to sit down and plan 
that?**-! expected more of them*to- 
approach-uo kind of thing, and that 
was a disappointment. 

The other commented, also in the third 
interview^ that although she had 8ome 
expectations about wliat she cou^d do» she had 
no idea of what she in fact would be doing as a 
teacher^librarian^ 

I knew all summer I had the job and 
people would say, "Oh, you must be 
busy planning,** and I didn^t know what 
to plan. I didn't have a clue where I 
was even going to start. 

These candid comments reveal clearly 
the difficulty of getting a realistic view of what 
their new roles as teacher-librarians would 
involve. The roles were new and they had no 
models or mentors to help them develop a clear 
view of work that lay ahead. Until they had 
experienced something of the role, it is very 
diflicult for them to think of ways in which 
tliey could address such concerns as long range 
pknning, which would have to be carried out» 
given tile demands of an integrated 
cooperatively planned program, in different 
ways from those they had used as classroom 
teachers. 

Theme 2: ClasBroom Teaching Experience 
Because their teacher-librarian training had 
provided them with few practical strategies for 
developing the program, the novice teacher- 
librarians turned to their extensive experience 
as classroom teachers. It is important to note 
here c very krge difference between learning 
to be a teacher and learning to be a teacher- 
librarian. Teachers have generally developed 
a clear image of what it is to be a teacher long 
before they enter teacher training, they have 
been students in classrooms observing their 
own teachers. The same is not true for most 
individuals entering teacher^ibrarian training, 
they have rarely seen Uacher-librarians 
working in an instructional role when they 



were students in school nor have they 
experienced this as practicing teachers. This 
was the cane for our novice teacher«librarians. 
Neither had experienced schools, as students or 
as classroom teachers^ where there were 
teacher-librarians. 

In Alberta, experience as a classroom 
teacher is a requirement for both training and 
employment as a teacher-librarian* This 
experience proved to be a mixed blessing for 
the novice teacher-Iibrarians. The experience 
worked for them in that it gave them a real 
understanding of teaching and learning from a 
classroom teacher's point of view and it gave 
them strategies for determining the content 
and organization of instruction. For example, 
the teacher-librarians utilized their knowledge 
of learning centers and group learning in their 
library programs. They had both worked in 
team teaching situations and had et\joyed the 
sense of partnership that they were not looking 
forward to in their new role. 

On the other hand» and veiy 
significantly, their classroom experience had 
shaped them in ways that made their new role 
veiy difficult indeed. As classroom teachers, 
they had taught primarily at the lower 
elementaxy level and they felt uncertain about 
working with much older children^ particularly 
junior high students. Theywere accustomed to' 
working in an intensive way over a year with 
one group of children, getting to know these 
children veiy well. As teacher-librarians, they 
miued one of the greatest rewards of teaching- 
•the psychic rewards (Lortie, 1975) of afliliation 
with children (Leithwood & MacDonald, 1981). 

A deeper and more pervasive difficulty 
was that presented by the philosophical basis 
of teaching that underlies both resource-based 
learning and cooperative teaching. The novice 
tracher-librarians had prepared themselves to 
work with other teachers to develop 
opportunities for children to leern from a widr, 
range of materials and to give children an 
increasing control of their own learning. 
However, %heir efforts to bring this about were 
constrained by a view of teaching and learning 
that is symbolized by the closed ck s&TOcm door 
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(Jackson, They and their colleagues had 

been trained to teach in isolation, as masters of 
the clasaroom. 

The teacher-librarians had difficulty 
discarding the view of teaching that holds that 
one is teaching only if one is performing in 
front of a class; they felt guilty about their role 
as **teachers without a class** and 
tincomfortable about taking time during the 
school day to think and to plan« They had 
internalized the rules of the traditional culture 
of classroom teaching, including those of 
privacy and self-reliance (Lieberman & Miller, 
1984). They were uneasy about any activity 
that might be seen as interfering with another 
teacher's domain. This continued to be a 
concern for them oven though the members of 
the school staff with whom they worked were 
accustomed to doing grade-level planning and 
even though they themselves had had 
experience as team teachers. 

At first glance, team teaching might 
seem an excellent introduction to cooperative 
planning and implementation, and it haa 
certainly resulted in the teacher-librarians 
having a positive attitude toward collaboration. 
Much of their team teaching experience, 
however, had involved alternating 
respoi '.''abilities for class activities rather than 
shared or joint teaching. They had experienced 
team teadiing that was primarily supportive, 
but not collaborative^ in nature. 

Theme 3: Other Personal Experience 
Other personal experience shaped their 
understanding of the role of the teacher- 
librarian. Both novice teacher-librarians had 
worked briefly as library technicians. From 
this experience they had learned some of the 
technical and managerial aspects of library 
work; they also had experienced a considerable 
amount of frustration with this role, having to 
accept the limitations of non-teaching position 
and imagining what they could be doing as 
teacher-librarians. They had come to value the 
contributions that teacher-Uhrarians can make 
to students' learning. This conviction had come 
not only from their teacher-librarian training 
but also from reflection upon their 



undergraduate university years when they had 
not really known how to use libraries 
effectively and could have benefitted from 
instruction in libraxy research strategies. They 
also mentioned that their experience as 
parents, helping their children research and 
write school reports, had made them more 
aware of the importance of effective school 
library programs. 

Theme 4: Consulting the Experts 
While these factors-academic preparation, 
classroom teaching experience, and other 
personal experiences-had important influences 
on their developmont as teacher-librarians, 
certainly the most critical learning experiences 
were those they encountered during their first 
year on the job. They consulted others who in 
some sense played expert roles. One of the 
teacher-librarians asked a friend who had had 
experience working with a teacher-libraritin to 
describe what her teacher-librarian did within 
her school. Although both novice teacher- 
librariaiu thou^t about going to visit other 
schools to talk to experienced teacher- 
librarians and some initial contacts had been 
made, neither had mnde a school visit of this 
kind by the end of their first year. (There are 
indications, however, that in their second year 
of practice they are more actively seeking these 
collegial exchanges. It should be noted that 
networking, while veiy valuable, is often 
difficult to initiate* For these teacher- 
librarians, it involves developing contacts with 
teacher-librarians in other school districts.) 
During their first year, the teacher-librarians 
participated in some other professional 
development acti'nties. They went to 
insdrvicer for teachers which provided ideas 
related to program content and resources, and 
they went to inservices for teacher-librarians 
which provided the opportunity to learn more 
about their role and to affirm what they were 
attempting in their programs* 

Theme 5: First Year as Teacher- 
Librarians 

From their initial experiences, the teacher- 
librarians learned veiy clearly that being a 
teacher-librarian is different from being a 
classroom teacher. They were playing a new 
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role, one that they were not clear about how to 
cany out in the beginning and one that called 
upon their reaourcee in new and challenging 
waya. What they learned from thia first year 
of experience mi^t be categorized in temus of 
new attitudea, new understandinga, and future 
plans. 

A major attitudinal change was the 
realization that becoming a teacher-librarian ia 
a growing proceae. They accepted thut it waa 
okay to feel like new teachers again, that 
feeling that way was to be expected. They 
tried to emphasize their succeaaes and to learn 
from their miatakes; they realized that 
flexibility &iid an optimiatic attitude would 
stand them in good atead. 

The teacher-librarians began to 
understand that their role involved working 
with students and teachers in new ways. They 
had to accept that they would never be as close 
and intimate with students, now that they had 
to work with 600 students instead of thirty. 
They began to understand that teachers work 
from very different philosophical bases or 
••platforms" (A. Oberg, 1986), which complicates 
the task of collaboration. The teacher-librarian 
attempted to accommodate such differences in 
belief and practice between themselves and the 
classroom teachers with whom they worked, 
but never did they initiate an explicit sharing 
or examination of th3se differing platforms. 
They were uncertain how to negotiate 
expectations vdth teachers £ts they planned and 
taught coope^tively; standards for student 
work were especial^yr difficult to agree upon. 

The teacher-librarians recognized that, 
in order to be effective in working with the 
teachers, they would have to be familiar with 
the entire school program. During their first 
year, they expanded their instructional 
kno\9!edge, getting to know the curriculum 
requirements for all the grade levels, learning 
new approaches such as whole language, and 
learning how to use organizational strategies 
such as centers and stations within the libraiy 
program. 

Fourth, they realized that both they 



and the staff with whom they worked woul 
need to continue to leam and to plan together 
to make the program rn effective one for both 
teachers and students. They realized that 
bng*range planning of the program is essential 
for the best use of teacher«librarian time as 
well as for ensuring that ail students and 
teachers have access to 'the program. They 
realized that the success of the program is 
dependent upon teachers learning about and 
becoming involved in the program. At present, 
the teadiers with whom they work do not have 
clear expectations for the teacher-librarians 
and the program; this can be addreased in the 
future through school-based professional 
development activities. 

Implications 

While the experiences that this research has 
explored come from the world of only two 
novice teacher-librarians, there appear to bo 
embedded in their experiences some issues 
with broader implications. 

1. Schools and/or districts 
implementing an instructional program in 
their school libraries need to recognized and 
provide for the learxung about the program for 
all those involved in implementing the 
program, pai*ticularly classroom teachers and 
administrators who are unfamiliar with the 
program. 

Meaningful change requires an 
investment of time. It is not enou^ to create 
a new position and make some money available 
for inaervice. The people involved in the new 
program must be given the time and 
opportunity to develop and internalize an 
understanding of the program and the new 
waya of thinking and doing that the program 
entails. In the case of the school library 
program, the teachers and the teacher- 
librarian must leam how to work together in 
different ways and how to work with their 
students in new ways. These changes 
challenge some of our basic aaaumptiona about 
the nature of teaching (D. Oberg, 1990). The 
new program alao affects the role of the 
principal. He or she needs to think about how 
this program fits in with school goals and with 
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other school programs, and what changes in 
deciBion-makingi budget ing and scheduling are 
needed to support the program (LaRocque & 
Oberg, in press). 

2. New teacher-librarians need to be 
aware of how their own experiences as 
classroom teachers may help and/or hinder 
them in their new role. 

The transition from teacher to teacher- 
librarian means that the nature of interactions 
with colleagues and with students will change. 
The impact of this will be particularly profound 
during the first year as the teacher-librarians 
are trying out new interaction patterns. 
Giving up the teacher role can be accompanied 
by feelings of loss, dislocation, and uncertainty. 
Awareness and acknowledgement of these 
feelings will go a long way in helping the 
novice teacher-librarians deal with the 
challenges of their new role; in fact, such 
discomfort may be an indication that a real 
and necessaiy transformation is occurring. 
Being able to observe smd talk with 
experienced teacher-librarians can provide both 
encouragement and affirmation for novice 
teacher-librarians as they experience this 
transformation. 

3. Education for teacher-librarianship 
should not ignore or minimize the real 
challenges of implementing a program that is 
new to the school and/or district. 

Clearly, implementation of the school 
libraiy program involves more than education 
of the teacher-librarian. However, the 
academic preparation of teacher-librarians 
should help them to develop realistic 
expectations related to program 
implementation and should prepare them to 
convey these expectations to their colleagues. 
This is especially critical in situations where 
novice teacher-librarians are in introducing the 
program to the school and where neither they 
nor their colleagues have had practical 
experience with the program. They will be 
developing their own understanding of the 
program at the same time as they are helping 
other staff members learn about it. This can 



be an exciting and rewarding experience but it 
is demanding of staff time, effort, and 
commitment. 

Impact of the Research Project 
The impact of the reeearch often seems very 
indirect and long term to researchers as well as 
to practitioners* However, the research process 
and the research findings, in this case, have 
made an immediate and very real impact* 

The novice teacher-librarians have 
benefitted from analyzing and reflecting upon 
their practice through the interview process. 
They have been able to use their new 
understandings by making changes in i:he ways 
that they carry out and continue to learn about 
their role as teacher librarians. For example, 
as mentioned earlier, both have begun to 
access opportunities for continued learning 
throu^ the workshops and networks of the 
local school library community. In addition 
and most importantly, they are beginning to 
communicate their role more effectively to the 
principals and teachers with whom they worL 

Another immediate effect of this study 
has been m:^*or changes in the teaching of two 
courses tau^t at the University of Alberta, 
related to the implementation of the 
instructional aspect of school library programs. 
There has been more emphasis on providing 
students with a clearer understanding of the 
complexities of implementing school libraiy 
programs. This understanding is developed by 
analyzing the school library program as a 
' multi-faceted innovation that involves 
significant changes in the ways we have 
traditionally organized and thought about 
teaching and learning. Practical experience is 
provided in cooperative plaiming of resource- 
based units and school-wide program guides. 
Because the development of effective school 
library programs continues to be heavily 
dependent on the expertise of teacher- 
librarians, developing self-knowledge is an 
important theme of both the courses. Through 
journal writing, self-analysis activities, and 
collaborative assignments, students are 
encouraged to identify and develop the 
qualities and skills that will be im{X)rtant in 
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order to meet and manage the challenges of 
implementing the kind of school libraiy 
program enviaioned by Alberta Education 
policy and the Focus on Learning Model 

The researchers are continuing to 
follow the two teacher-librarians into their 
second and third years of •'learning to be a 
teacher-librarian** and will use this three-year 
study aa a basis for developing further veseerch 
projects. Throu^ the atu^y? for example, 
questions have arise related to the role of the 
principal in supporting the school library 
program and to the effect of school norms on 
the work of the teacher-librarian. 
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Mr. Tawete wom unable to attend the lASL 20th 
Annual Conference. However^ his paper had 
been accepted for presentation at the conference 
and is included as part of these proceedings. 

Intiroductioii 

Many reports have been written about the 
deterioration of educational facilities in 
developing countries. These reports have 
associated these deteriorating conditions with 
the impact of the worsening economic 
conditions the world over. 

One area that has been singled out for 
great concern is the bad situation regarding 
reading materials and the absence of libraries 
inschools'-both primaty and secondaiy schools. 

In this paper an attempt will be made 
to discuss the problems and issues affecting 
school libraiy programs in Africa. It is hoped 
that the understanding of the real nature of 
the problems will help to suggest solutions. 

It would be presumptuous indeed to 
attempt in this paper to do better than just 
take a glimpse at the nature of the most 
common problems affecting school libraries in 
the continent. Indeed, it will be unfair for this 
author to assume that the problems which 
affect school libraries in Tanzania or Swaziland 
apply to Nigeria or Zaire. However, one 
common denominator is true-and that is most 
African countries operate under the conditions 
of **poverty** no matter how diversified their 
political, social and economic ideologies are. 

Information for this paper is based on 
the author's personal experience of school 
libraries in Tanzania and Swaziland and on 
readings of literature on school library 
programs in general and Africa in particular. 



Rationale and the Role of School Libraries 
in Africa 

There has been a general belief among the 
Third World societies that education is the 
central force to development, especially 
economic development. As a result various 
education expansion programs have taken 
place in African countries since attaining their 
independence. Nothin^^am (1979: 69) notes 
that most African countries spend between a 
quarter and a third of their atmual govertmient 
budget on education. The larger part of these 
funds is devoted to teaching the basic skills of 
reading and writing to as many people as 
possible. This faith on education is due to: (a) 
political leaders essentially seeing education as 
the key to economic developing, (b) the masseu, 
especially parents, view education as the most 
effective instrument for social and economic 
advancement of their children, and (c) the 
Third World countries believe that the 
development which has happened in Europe 
and America has been due to education. 

The argument of whether it is true that 
there is a positive correlation between 
education and development is not the purpose 
of this paper. However, when we think of 
education we immediately have an image of a 
book in our mind's eye in the hands of a child. 
It IS difficult to conceive education today 
without books. The question r w is, ''If books 
have become a modern need in education, what 
of libraries, the special homes of books?" 

In the process of relating books to 
education, and in the process of developing and 
expanding education, various African 
governments and educational authorities have 
found themselves either directly or indirecily 
developing also ''school libraries." For example, 
in 1964 the goverxmient of Tanzania requested 
UNESCO for funds to develop "model school 
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librariea** for secondary ochool. Thia project 
which began in 1967 and ended in 1971 with 
the establishinent of three model school 
libraries in three different regions of Tanzania. 
As model school libraries, they were to act as 
demonstration centers fon 

(a) Purpose built library designed to house 
stock adequately with room for class 
groups, space for private study and 
facilities for effective display. 

(b) Well selected stock to support the 
school curriculum and contribute to the 
recreational, social and cultural needs 
of nchoors community. 

(c) Good library organization along the 
simplest lines which would ensure the 
most effective use of library resources. 

(d) Furniture and equipment purposely 
designed which can be obtained or 
fairly easily copied locally. 

FoUowuig the recommendations of the 
UNESCO expert at the end of this project, all 
secondary schoob in Tanzania are now 
required to have either a purposely built 
library building or a room specially renovated 
for library purpose. 

On the other hand, the Swaziland 
Ministry of Education Primary School 
objectives expect that at the completion of 
primary education^ children should be: (a) able 
to select and locate libraiy books, (b) able to 
ask librarians for help, (c) able to identify 
appropriate sources of specialized information 
and, (d) able to do library research and 
evaluate what they read. Admittedly tiiese are 
too high objectives for a developing country 
with meager resources to meet. However, it is 
encouraging to note that they come from a 
government Ministiy. There are many other 
examples of various African governments 
tvyin^ to develop school libraries. 

In the same spirit of developing school 
libraries for better education, other 
institutions, both non-gove;rnment and 
professional associations, have found 
themselves helping educatioruil institutions in 
one way or the other. The bsst examples are 
the efforts mi\de by various Boards of Public 



Libraries. These Boards have engaged 
themselves in tjie preparation of School 
Library Manuals or have directly gone to the 
schools and assisted them in the establishment 
of their libraries. In Nigeria, the efforts made 
by the Abadina Media Resource Center at the 
University of Ibadan are part of the efforts 
made outside goverxmient in the development 
of school libraries in Africa. In Swaziland, 
FUNDiZA, which is a non-governmental 
organization, is involved with the ori^nization 
of school libraries in the country. FUNDZA 
solicits books fromc^;3amzations such as CODE 
(Canadian Organization for Development 
through Education), processes and sends them 
to the schools as >vell as running workshops for 
school library personnel. 

These few examples '^ave been 
raentionec' here to show that we, in Africa, 
believe in the important role played by school 
libraries. That school libraries can contribute 
to the country's (Educational needs and social 
development is an accepted fact. A well- 
stocked, well organised school library with 
quality library programs can do much to 
stimulate curiofsity and a quest for knowledge 
which iS an inquiring mind. With support and 
encouragement from the teaching staff and the 
school librarian, students can be led to find the 
library not only a source of information and 
knowledge, but /as a stimulus to thought and 
experience. It can develop in the student self- 
reliant study and thinking habits so that, after 
leaving school, the pupil will be capable of 
handling and evaluating new information ideas 
and will have embarked, without perhaps 
realizing it, on lifelong education. The school 
library is synonymous with a learning 
laboratoty. Its purpose is to widen, deepen and 
intensify learning. Nyerere (1967:7) writes 
that school classes can do no more than provide 
the tools of learning, and an understanding 
that the world's knowledge can be tapped by 
sharmg ideas through discussion, through 
listening to the radio and through books. 
Unfortunately, the various efforts reported 
above are very misleading. They give an 
impression that the standard of school libraries 
in Africa is comparable to that found in North 
yunerica or Europe. The situation of school 
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libraries in most African countries ia very 
discouraging. Vexy few schools in Africa can 
ofifer the facilities of an ideal school libraty 
with adeqixate stock, good organization and the 
services of trained libraiy personnel. FVom 
Zambia, Lungu (1984:6) writes that the 
situation of school libraries ia in very bad 
shape. In Tanzania even the model school 
libraries created by UNESCO are dead. In 
fact, one school has turned the model school 
libraiy building into' classrooms. The 
important question here is what has happened 
to the enthusiasm which African governments 
and other educational authorities had on school 
libraries at the early stages of independence? 
We now turn to the problems and issues which 
affect school libraries in Africa. 

Problems and iasuea affecting school 
libraries in Africa 

Common problems found in literature which 
are believed to be impeding school libraty 
programs in Afri;^ include: ^Inadequacy of 
funds to support the level of library servicas 
required; lack of properly trained personnel to 
develop effective library resources; absence of 
adequate and relevant stock and poor 
accommodation. While accepting these as 
genuine problems, this author feels that there 
are other problems which perhaps are more 
serious than the above-mentioned. These are: 
(a) the absence of goveniment policy to guide 
the development of school libraries, (b) the 
educational system does not encourage the use 
of resources other than textbooks, (c) negative 
attitude by the society towards books, ard (d) 
the lack of publishing houses to publish ks 
with an African touch. From these problem 
areas, a corresponding set of issues are 
derived. A better understanding of these 
issues will help us to understand better the 
problems of school libraries in Africa-hence 
come out with solutions. 

1. Whose responsibility is it to develop a 
policy for school library programs? 

2. Why is the educational system a 
problem to libraiy programs in Africa? 

3. Is it true that the African oral tradition 
is a critical component in the 
development of school libraries? If yes. 



whose responsibility is it to inculcate 
tlie book culture to the children? 

4. How far is it true that the absence of 
publishers with African touch 
contributes to the relapse of school 
libraries in Africa? 

5. Is professional direction a critical 
component of effective school libraiy 
programs? 

The relationship between some of these issues 
and the overall problem of inadeqiiate 
provision of library services in African schools 
is illustrated in Figure 1. 

Is the Educational System a Problem to 
the Development of School Libraries in 
Africa 

Grmthodi (1981) points out that the general lack 
of school libraries in Africa must be considered 
in the context of the grave educational 
problems that still exist throu^ the continent. 
A substantial propoHion of school age children 
are still without schools. The dropout rate 
among those enrolled is high; there is a serious 
shortage of trained teachers and adequate 
school iibmry buildings; and the schools 
continue to rely heavily on textbooks geared to 
outmoded or unsuitable curriculum. 

Nyerere (1967):16) on the other hand 
criticizes the educational system and says: 

"The curriculum and school tyUabus ar 
geared to the examinations set. A teacher 
who is ttying to help pupils often studies 
the examination papers of past years and 
judges what questions are likely to be asked 
next time; he then concentrates his 
teaching on those matters, knowing that by 
80 doing he is giving the children the best 
chance of getting throu^ to aeoondary 
school, college or University.^ 

Apart from the problem of school buildings and 
the curriculum, the educators (teachers) 
themselves are a problem to the school library 
development. Hardly do teachers discuss about 
their school library and the important role it 
can play to education. If they do ask questions 
about the libraiy, it will be about the supply of 
textbooks. The libmrian's role is viewed as a 
passive one, i.e., one devoted to housekeeping. 
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to getting materials quickly and making them 
accessible with efficiency, to being able when 
needed for answering questions of opening and 
closing hours of the libraiy-where it exists. 

What does one expect from teachers 
whose background is more or less similar to 
that of the students. Most of the teachers 
come from a background where the use of the 
library was either limited or nil. The orJy time 
they had experienced a better libraiy service (if 
there was one) was at the time when they 
theicseKes were at the Teacher Training 
College or University. In this case, it is 
difficult to convince them that the school 
libraiy is the heart of learning/teaching. It is 
only the hep.riifit can provide textbooks. This 
author first thou^ that the problem of 
teachers not being convinced of the important 
role of school libraries was only to be found in 
Africa. He (author) ia happy to note that 
Pender (1987:97) observes the following from 
Britain: 

"One immistakable factor that impeded the 
development of school libraries n Britain 
was that many educators still remained 
unconvinoed of the value of such a central 
agency in the school." 

Against these backgrounds it appears that 
effective school library service can be achieved 
only as an integral part of far-reaching 
educational reform. This author suggests that 
educational system in Africa should be 
reformed to include the use of more than just 
the prescribed textbooks. Dependency on 
textbooks and classroom teaching alone does 
not bring a better value of the money spent on 
education. To prepare children for self 
reliance, African governments must aim at 
giving them (children) more reading materials 
beyond the textbooks. However, an educational 
reform which will include libraries cannot come 
without a guiding policy. This then brings us 
to the other issue. 

Whose Responsibility Is It to Develop 
Policy Guidelines for School Libraries? 
The prerequisites for quality school libraiy 
programs include: a collection that meets the 
needs of the curricula, well-trained school 
libraiy personnel to plan, develop and 
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administer the libraiy programs, and 
cooperation between class teach^rs and the 
libraiy staff for the implementation of the 
libraiy programs. To achieve this, there is a 
need for policy directions. The school libraiy 
policy should include, among other things: (a) 
the role of the school libraiy, (b) the 
development, improvement and evaluation of 
the school libraiy programs, (c) the inclusion in 
the curriculum guides of the use of libraiy 
resources more than jxist a textbook, (d) the 
provision of national standards for the efCcient 
operation of school libraiy programs, and (e) 
the relationship between school libraries and 
other types of libraries/information systems 
existing in the countiy. 

Unfortunately most African countries 
do not have such policies as they have for 
public or national library services* 
Governments in Africa spend more money on 
the bricks to build places in schools to put 
books than on the books themselves. The 
development of school libraries is left on the 
individual initiatives of either a school head or 
teacher. Veiy often these programs die with 
the departure of the individual. In fact, the 
death of the model school libraries in Tanzania 
was because the Minister of Education who 
initiated the program was removed from the 
Ministiy. We feel, therefore, it is dangerous, 
especially in developing countries where 
libraries are a newcomer, to leave the 
development of school libraries on the whims 
and initiatives of individuals. 

It has been mentioned earlier that 
certain institutions in Africa, e.g.. Public 
Libraiy Boards have prepared School Libraiy 
Manuals or standards. We commend such 
efforts. Unfortunately manuals/standards are 
one thing. Another problem of the school 
library standards appearing in Africa is that 
they are made without the involvement of the 
Ministiy officials. As a result, these documents 
are not considered as ofHcial documents which 
have to be followed. One has to understand 
that, in Africa, most schools are owned and run 
by government, and public libraries are 
parastatal organizations. In Tanzania, for 
example, schools mil not and cannot be 
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directed by the Director of the Tanzania 
Librmiy Services unless that directive has the 
signature of either the Minister or Principal 
Secretaiy of the Ministry of Education. 

As a solution, it is, therefore, 
recommended that School Libraxy Policies in 
Africa should be developed (possibly by 
legislation) by government. This will ensure 
that school library programs are not dependent 
on individual initiatives. It will also ensure 
uniformity. Public Libraxy Boards, library 
associations, and other institutions should 
prepare the manuals or standards after the 
existence of a legal Parliamentary Act to 
develop school libraries. Heads of schools, 
teachers, and school library persoimel should 
ensure that the policy directions are 
implemented. 

Is Professional Direction a Critical 
Component of an Effective School Library 
Program? 

The relapse of many established school 
libraries in Africa is due partly to the lack of 
properly trained staff who could design, pkn, 
and coordinate effective library programs. 

The question of school personnel may 
be coivsidered from either an idealistic and 
theoretical point of view or from a very 
realistic and practical s}^.uation. Ideally, Africa 
would wish to think of every school library as 
being under the charge of a trained teacher- 
librarian. W^th the shortage of teachers in 
Africa, it will take a long time to reach this 
gaol. athi and Ng^ang'a (1984:3) notes: 

"Attempts to produce teacher-librarians in 
A&ica have been mar^nally successful 
because teacher^librarians are assigned 
such a heavy teaching load that they carmot 
afford to spend much time in the library 
and they end up neglecting the library and 
concentrating on their teaching duties.** 

In practical terms, African governments cannot 
afford to employ a full-time teacher exclusively 
for library duties. There is so much shortage 
of teachers that some countries have resolved 
to use high school graduates with no teacher 
educator to teach. From Calgary (Canada), 
Jansen (1987iA5) writes: 



"When a teacher employed as a librarian, a 
resource person or consultant is away the 
school can function, but try nmning a 
school without a classroom teacher. 

Mr. Jansen is not underrating the role of a 
school library. On the contrary, he is trying to 
emphasize the reality of the situation. It will 
be difficult for a head of a school to convince 
the parents and the society at large that 
teacher should be used for library work and 
neglect teaching. 

As a solution to the problem of library 
staff, it is suggested that library assistants 
should be used for school libraries. With 
proper support from classroom teachers, they 
could do a better job than probably the 
teacher/librarian who has to teach history or 
math 30 hours a week and also library work. 
All we need in Africa is a cha: ^ of library 
education for library assistants who are 
earmarked to workas school librarians. School 
library programs should be part of the library 
education curriculum for the library assistants. 
This author does not wish to provoke the 
emotions of conference participants, but our 
question is, *Why a teacher«librari ^ in schools 
and not a doctor*librarian in medicai libraries, 
or even a teacher-librarian for college and 
university libraries? 

Is It True That the Oral Tradition Is a 
Critical Problem to the Development of 
School Libraries in Africa? If Yes* Whose 
Responsibility Is It to Inculcate the Book 
Culture to the Children? 
Writing a final report for the Goverrunent of 
Tanzania, the Kent State University Library 
Consultant, Dr. L.E. Palmieri (1966:2) noted, 
*The majority of students in Tanzania 
approach books with psychological fear and 
insecurity.** There are ixmny reports on the 
problem of the oral tradition to library 
development. 

Admittedly, Africans are predominantly 
an oral society. A lot of communication was 
traditionally done orally in Africa, and reading 
is a new concept which basically is associated 
with going to school. Africans tell and listen to 
stories, they do not write or read them. It is 
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an historical fact that, wherever books are first 
introduced to an oral society, there has been a 
negative reaction to their wide dissemination, 
because literacy threatens the habits of 
thought, MB well as the cohesive structure of 
traditional life. 

But schools and education have been in 
Africa for more than a century now. Is it still 
true that the book culture and libraries are a 
new concept? Who should change this attitude 
and remove the psychological fear? 

The most influential people in the 
school lives of children are the classroom 
teachers. These are the people who interact 
with 40 or more personalities every school day, 
meet with parents, write report cards, go out 
on playground^s superv ision, sort out problems 
for other people's children, and so on. These 
are better change agents that any other person 
in the life of a child. A i^uggestion that there 
should be mo^ library instruction programs 
does not work in Africa where the libraries do 
not have the resources. But c)at)TOom teaahers 
can introduce children to books other than the 
textbook and then recommend these books to 
be bought. 

An alternative to the shortage of books 
is the introduction of oral librarianship. In 
such a situation, information could be recorded 
on cassette records and have them listened in 
the libraiy room. It should be realized that 
information s'^king behavior is not necessarily 
a universal appetite. Doob (1961:292) observes 
that when Africans acquire a desire to keep 
informed, and especially if they live in 
relatively inaccessible areas, they usual^ 
depend upon radio and not printed media for 
the latest news, or rather, the latest tidbits of 
news. School radio programs are very popular 
among children in Tanzania, 

Doeg the Absence of Literature in Local 
Languages Have an Impact in the 
Development of School Libraries? 
About ^ ) percent of the book stock found in 
libraries of all types in Africa is in foreign 
languages, e.g., English or French. And in 
moat cases, the publications would also have 



foreign themes. UnfortimateIy» the majority of 
primary school children are taught in the local 
languages, e.g., Kiswahili or siSwati. English 
is taught as a second language (in some cases 
third language) thxis giving the diild no proper 
competence to read the literature. It should 
also be realized that the policies of foreign 
publishers who either operate or are 
represented in Africa are governed by stringent 
commercial and profit considerations-hence 
they would publish vezy little for African 
consumption* This situation leaves the shelves 
of our libraries empty. The result then is that 
the libraries become monimients which are 
only xiseful to provide sitting spaces for 
children who come to do thei.- assignmente. 

Part of the solution is to tiy and 
publish in local languages. Tanzania and 
Swaziland are doing that. Unfortunately, for 
various reasons, the books produced in the 
local languages are not suitable for new 
literates. Vexy often these books are badly 
designed, hastily written, lack originality, and 
badly produced. In other words, they are 
better than nothing. 

Establishment of national publishing 
hDUses to deal with non-fiction books could be 
another alternative. Unfortunately, state 
publishing houses, such as the Tanzania 
Publishing House in Africa, take also the place 
of commercial publishers who are always 
reluctant to embark on issuing documents, 
whatever their content, due to the fact thai 
they have limited appeal to make profit. 

In some countries, e.g., Tanzama, 
Ministries of Education have taken it upon 
themselves as publishers for textbooks. The 
assumption is that^ if the Ministries print their 
own textbooks, it will be chapter than getting 
a commercial publisher to produce them. 
Althou^ this msiy be true, unfortunately 
because of the expenses, the Ministries produce 
nothing else besides textbooks. Another 
danger is that, when Ministries begin to 
involve themselves in publishing industries, 
they eventually restrict schools from bvying 
books other than those published by the 
Ministry. As a result, children are limited 
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from reading books other than textbooks. A 
little learning is a dangerous thing because it 
only gives children limited techniques of 
learning skills. 

This author would like to encourage the 
existence of foreign publishers in Africa. 
However, we would like to recommend that 
foreign publishers should whenever possible try 
to nm courses on authorship and publishing to 
encourage the publication of literature with 
African touch. Macmillan is doing this in the 
BOLESWA countries, i.e., Botswana, Lesotho, 
and Swaziland. To encourage local authorship, 
Macmillan BOLESWA, as it is known, runs 
cou»es as well as writing competitioiv3 
whereby the, best author gets a financial 
reward. 

Finally, a comment for donor ngencies 
&nd charitable organizations who wish to help 
ua with books. Overseas donating agencies 
often appear to be of the opinion that, in a 
countiy struggling towards literacy, any book 
is better than no book. While we encourage 
and thank these agencies for their asabtance, 
we request that they give us a chance to select 
the books which are rele\ant to our needs. 

Conclusion 

This paper intended to outline some of the 
problems we, school libraries, face in Africa. 
We believe these problems will be more easily 
solved if we understand their real nature. 

Problems ^withstanding, our 
determination is to grope forward towards the 
ultimate truth and a better life for our people 
through school libraries. In the words of Julius 
Nyerere, first President of Tanzania, we say: 

*^e in Tanganyika, do not believe that 
mankind has yet discovered ultimate truth 
in any field. We do not wish to act as if we 
did have such a belief. We wish to 
contribute to Man's development if we can, 
but we do not claim to have any 'solution.' 
Our only claim is that we intend to grope 
forward in the dark, towards a goal so 
distant that even the real understanding of 
it is beyond us-towards, in other wor<?s, the 
best that man can become!** 
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INFORMATION LITERACY IN A DIVERSE WORLD: 
A VISION FOR THE FUTURE 



by 

Margaret Chisholm 
Director of the Graduate School of Library and Information Science 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 



President Lucille Thomas, Board Members, 
Cliair of the Conference Doris Olsen, Founder 
Jean Lowrie; Distinguished Members and 
Guests. 

It is a great honor and pleasure for me 
to be with you today. I do hope you enjoyed 
thic past week in our great Northwest and that 
you will come back again soon. 

Congratulations on all of your 
accomplishments and successes of the past 
week. I know many friendships have started 
and many friendships and working 
relationships have been strengthened. It is 
thrilling to see all of you, colleagues and 
friends, gathered from all over the world. 
When I think of all that you have accomplished 
professionally » both individually and 
collectively, it is truly inspiring. 

Now please think back to last night on 
our most enjoyable trip to Tillicum Village on 
Blake Island. There was no wind, no rain, no 
clouds, and a full moon. That coalescence of 
perfection has happened in this area only one 
other time in the past 500 years. So don't any 
of you doubt about whether Chair of the 
Conference Doris Olsen has the proper 
connections with those in control of weather, 
moon and tides. 

As I planned for today, I thought 
deeply about what I might add to your already 
rich week. 

If we had time, I would ask each of you 
to identify what you believe is the most critical 
challenge to our profession for the next 20 
years. Unfortunately, there isn't time for that 
so 111 describe for you what I have been 
thinking through and see if I can convince you 



to accept this challenge as important for our 
profession and for us each personally. 

It was clear to me that I must "?«sent 
to you the challenge for the future-that of 
information literacy^ particularly as it relates 
to diversity. 

We are all veiy much aware of the 
heartbreaking tragedies ofilliteracy. We know 
that &r a person to be unable to x^d and 
write impacts a personal life, family life> and 
certainly the capacity to work productively. 
We are all aware of the heartbreaking stories 
of mothers and fathers who cannot read to 
their children or ilnd employment because they 
are illiterate. But now there are organized 
efforts to eradicate illiteracy. It may take a 
long time and many of us will play a part in 
this effort. 

However, I believe the single greatest 
concern to our profession is for us to 
tmderstand and address the challenge of 
information literacy. 

What is information literacy? 

Information literacy is an essential skill 
that all people must possess in the 21st 
centuiy. To be able to locate information in a 
variety of formats, to be able to sort that 
information to find what is most appropriate to 
meet one's needs and then evaluate the 
information, to assess if it meets the intended 
purpose, are the skills that form the basic 
elements of information literacy. 

For individuals to function successfully 
in the rapidly changing demands of this the 
information age, they must develop skills and 
knowledge which will enable them to 
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understand and master informcticn in much 
the same way individuals in the industrial age 
sought to understand and master the goals of 
industry and manufacturing. Every business, 
eveiy community, and evety nation must be 
composed of individuals who possess such skills 
if important social and commercial institutions 
ana to survive and thrive in the information 
age. 

Informution literacy, then, could be 
considered the sum total of the skills and 
knowledge necessaiy for individuals and 
oi^nizations to flourish in the information 
age. Eileen Trauth of Northeastern University 
provides this defmition: (1) 

^^Information literacy is the ability to 
identify, gain access to , manipulate and use 
effectively the information that is necessaiy for 
success in one's endeavors in life, whether 
personal or work-related. Included in this ia 
the ability to evaluate critically the quality of 
information, to know when information ia 
incorrect, inaccurate or incomplete. An 
information-literate person is able to work with 
information regardless of the form in which it 
arrives or the means by which it is processed.** 

While information literacy includes the 
skills of both traditional literacy (being able to 
read and write) and other literacies, such as 
computer literacy, it adds new dimensions to 
these concepts. Information literacy Lb a tool 
which empowers individuals, enabling them: 
1) to know when they need information to solve 
a problem: 2) to select appropriate information 
sources for consultation: 3) to determine what 
information from those sources is relevant to 
their problem; 4) then, to use effectively that 
information to solve their problem. 

Widespread information literacy is 
simply not a reality in even the most 
technologically advanced nations, despite the 
fact that our world is in the midst of an 
information revolution whose impact on our 
daily lives easily rivals that of the industrial 
revolution of the past Tragically and 
ironically, many of the most information- 
dependent segments of society-government. 



industry, education-have failed to recognize 
that, unless aggressive steps are undertaken 
immediately at all levels to ensure that all 
people develop information liter&cy skills, our 
social, political and economic systems will 
certainly become ineffective. In fact, these 
systems may be jeopardized by citizens' 
inability to attain even a basic degree of 
information literacy. Information literacy is so 
central and so vital to survival and success in 
the global information age that nations are 
risking their very existence by failing to pursue 
aggressively a policy of information literacy for 
all people. And you must be a part of thia 
endeavor. 

It is important to note that if 
information literacy is an essential concept and 
a goal to be achieved by technologically 
advanced nations then it is veiy b;^cal and 
easily understood that developing natio::\s must 
place an even higher priority on achieving this 
goal. For developing natic^ns, their veiy 
existence is dependent upon persons who can 
make knowledgeable decisions in industry, in 
business, in government. Their economy 
depends on informed decisions and their 
participation in world trade is equally 
depenclent on information. 

It is gratifying to note that a number of 
countries are beginning to understand this 
current and pressing need and are 
implementing programs at the national level. 
One example is the Netherlands (2). There, a 
national policy has been established that 
information literacy must be a part of the 
education of all students in secondaiy 
education. An appropriate curriculum has 
been produced in cooperation with 100 schools. 
As a consequence of this national policy, the 
emphasis is now on comprehensive curriculum 
development that will incorporate information 
literacy into all school subjects. 

This is a program which could serve as 
a model for many other countries. Other 
countries are also developing programs that 
are exemplaiy, but on a smaller scale. 

The same need for information literacy 
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IB true for an individual aa for a countiy. If we 
as individuals are going to deal efTectively in a 
culturally diverse world and have open, 
truating relationshipe with people of other 
cultures we must be informed about their 
backgrounds. We must know something about 
their language, their history, thmr traditions, 
their food, their legends, their current 
literature, their economy, thsir country's 
industries. And, of course^ it would be 
extremely helpful if they knew similar things 
about us. 

And so my claim is that information 
literacy is of ultimate importance in this world 
of diversity. Good, productive relationships 
flourish where there is a sound basis for people 
of one nation and one culture to understand 
and be informed about persons from another 
culture. This comes basically throu^ 
information made accessible for all. 

How can we achieve this overwhelming 
challenge of information literacy for each 
person? 

Each segment of society has a 
responsibility to do all it can to advance 
information literacy, whether at the individual, 
community, or national level. The iirst and 
perhaps most obvious segment is education, 
whose charge has long been to equip a nation's 
citizens with the knowledge and skills 
necessary to live productive, fulfilling and 
socially responsible lives. But the demands of 
the information age have dramatically altered 
both the character and scope of what students 
must be taught. According to Patricia Senn 
Breivik, (3) '^Quality education in an 
information society must include skills related 
to the accessing and evaluating of pertinent 
information for problem-solving." 

**Beginning in preschool, continuing 
through the primaiy level and secondary 
levels, and ending with the university level, 
students must be taught to distinguish 
between those sources of information which are 
likely to be reliable f.nd those which are likely 
to be unreliable,** according to John Passmore, 
an advocate for information literacy. (4) Thus, 



students can develop and practice the skills of 
critical thinking which form the foundations for 
the ability to evaluate the accuracy, 
plausibility and completeness of the 
information they encounter not just during 
their schooldays, but over the entire course of 
their work and personal lives as well. 

School and university librarians, in 
connection with teachers, can play an equally 
essential role in the advancement of 
information literacy. As George Haslerud (5) 
asserts, *The modem school that makes a 
'resource center' the very heart of the 
educational process allows the child to see vexy 
early how he or she can amplify his personal 
resources and experiences by learning how to 
retrieve and, as important^ how to determine 
the relative value of what is thus made 
available.** 

As the **University of the People,** 
public libraries can foster the development of 
ixiformation literacy skills throu^out the 
community by providing citizens access to and 
training in the use of microcomputers, 
databases and other information-handling 
technologies and also by serving as a vital part 
of the continuum of ixiformation resources and 
guidance which begins in the schools. 

Business and industry, because they, 
perhaps more than any other sector, stand 
either to gain or lose from the existence or 
absence of an informationally literate populace, 
should endeavor to support all information 
literacy efforts. Publishing, in particular, has 
a unique opportunity-and obligation-to assist 
infoimation literacy efforts by promoting texts 
and other publications designed to publicize 
and teadi the important skills of infinmation Uteracyr. 

Ultimately, however, local and national 
governments must demonstrate a vexy serious 
commitment to undertake all actions necessaxy 
to ensure that all citizens attain a basic level of 
information literacy. According to Royston 
Brown (6), the public sector--govemment-has 
an obligation to **exi8ure the provision of 
adequate educational and training programs 
designed to equip the fx>pulation with an 
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awareness of information resources and a 
facility in the sldlls necessary to enable access 
to and effective use of them/ 

Goverbments that evade this key 
responsibility of the information age, Brown 
asserts, do so at their own considerable social, 
political, and economic peril. (7) **Such 
education and training,** he writes, ''are 
essential features of an informed society, and 
are a vital prerequisite to the effective 
operation of the democratic process. 

In the NASSP (National Association of 
Secondaiy School Principals) Bulletin of May, 
1991, Patricia Senn Breivik states: (8) 

"One acknowledged common problem in all 
thete concerns is an awareness of the 
rapidly changing requirements fbr 
information for a productive, healthy, and 
satisfying life. The second equally 
important problem is the overwhelming 
amoimt of existing information that 
confronts everyone on a daily baiis. It 
bombards us on every side, and to make 
matters worse, it comet in a bewildering 
variety of formats. 

In addition to books, paperbacks, and 
magazines, there are newspapers, 
television, videotapes, CD-ROMS, on-line 
databases, and interactive videodiscs. 
Moreover, todays overly rich information 
environment requires ever3rone not only to 
be able to read but also to understand 
pictures, signs, graphs, and statistics &s 
well/ 

Those persona working to develop and 
implement this progA«;.m of information literacy 
have claimed that this must be a national 
agenda. I am here to present to you today the 
challenge to make this an international 
agenda. 

This responsibility is of utmost 
importance for countries who have 
Bophibticated technology-and this is even more 
important for developing countries. 

To develop markets for agricultural 
products, to develop profitable manufacturing 



businesses, to understand world markets and 
the related economy, all require information. 
Citizens of developing countries desperately 
need to know how locate and evaluate 
information. 

We must get large responsible groups 
together to address this problem. Librarians, 
librarians' organizations, teachers' 
organizations, publishers' organizations, must 
all work cDoperatively to meet this need-the 
most important in the information age. 

With all the responsibilities you all 
currently have, why am I presenting you with 
this new and demanding challenge? Some 
people are critical-thej' say that librarians 
shouldn't even talk about Uiis-as they can't 
accomplish any part of such a program. I 
disagree. 

My philosophy is that IT anyone 
recognizes a serious problem and they have the 
capability of doing something about it-and 
they do nothing-that is true failure. To tty 
and only succeed partially«^ven that is 
success-and so we must try and do our bent to 
succeed. 

You as library media specialists are the 
right and appropriate persons to take on this 
responsibility. You are working with children 
and >oung adults. This is where the program 
mtist start. You are sophisticated in 
understanding this need and the challenge it 
entails. 

ESducation for meeting the information 
needs of the 21st century must begin in 
elementary school, continue through hi^ 
school and college. Adults must not be 
neglected but must be encouraged to use 
information-seeking skills throughout their 
lives. Breivik encourages lifelong learning 
and recommends that emphasis be placed on 
resource^based learning. This means that 
learning must be based on "real world** 
resources and learning should be active and 
integrated. 

Breivik states (9) "It is clear that 
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teaching youngsters fkct8 is a poor substitute 
for teaching them to learn and think for 
themselves. In other words, they must have 
the ability to locate, evaluate, and use 
information effectively. It is the information 
society's equivalent to the adage: 'Give a 
person a fish and you have fed him for a day. 
Teach him how to fish and you have fed him 
for a lifetime.*** 

You as library media 8i)ecialists know 
the contents of the collections in your schools. 
You also know how to contact and secure 
information from external sources. We know 
that sophisticated technology is now, or soon 
will be available for use. Automated systems 
are now used for implementing circulation, 
acquisition and on-line catalogs. It will not be 
long until new configurations of technology will 
be common and make interactive computer- 
based learning systems available for 
individualizing instructions. Satellite 
telecommunication systems are already 
available in a number of library media centers 
and will become readily available In the 
foreseeable future. 

Mariljni Miller states: **The school 
library media specialist's knowledge and 
abilities to evaluate and recommend media for 
ufi by teachers and students are transferable to 
the evaluation and recommendation of 
interactive resources, databases, television and 
video.** (10) 

This is a serious topic, so I haven't told 
any stories as I usually do-but I can't end 
without telling a story that I told at the school 
library media conference in Australia, in 
Hobart, Tasmania. It has to do with taking 
responsibility. 

There was a very devout Catholic lady 
who had two parrots. They behaved very badly 
and were constantly screaming, **We are wild, 
wild eexy women.** The owner of the parrots 
was terribly worried that the parish priest 
might come to visit and be shocked by the 
parrots' screams. 

Her worst fears were realized and the 



priest did come to visit. When he heard the 
parrots, he wasn't too shocked, but offei^d to 
take a responsibility for reforming them. 

He said, **At my parish house, I have 
two very well-behaved male parrots, they stay 
in their cages al day long and say their 
prayers. They push their rosary beads along 
vdth their beaks and do nothing but pray. If 
you will let me take yo\ir two female parrots to 
my parish house, perhaps they will learn from 
my two male parrots how to behave better!** 

So the priest took the two female 
parrots with him and as he walked into the 
house, they screamed, *'We're wild, wild sexy 
women." 

The one male parrot turned to the 
other and said, ''Throw away your beads, Joe, 
Our prayers have been answered.** 

That vras one frivolous example of 
someone accepting responsibility. On a more 
serious note, we, too, must take responsibility 
for these challenges. 

Remember, without information, 
everything is a guess, with information, 
everything is an informed decision. Also 
remember— you heard this challenge at your 
International Association of School 
Librarianship Conference in 1991. We must 
face the challenge of the need for 
information literacy at the national and 
international levels. 

We must take the responsibility to get 
large groups together to address the problem. 
Librarians mubt take the lead, and get library 
organizations, teachers' organizations, 
publishers' organizations to work together 
cooperatively to meet this need. You--can 
implement an information literacy program. 
You*»can tell others about this goal. Then 
together we can respond to this need the 
most challenging yet necessary in this 
information age. 
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SCHOOL UBRAJIY ASSOCIATION OF QUEENSLAND 
PO Box: 997| Toowongi Queensland Australia 



1991 lASL Commendation Awarrl 

Acceptance speech for TeleSLAQ, a continuing education and management project of the Scfuyal Library 
Asdociation of Queensland, 

Lucille Thomaa, lASL Preeident, Sigrun Hannesdottir, Vice-president, lASL Ck)uncillor8 and fellow 
delegates to the Everett Conference. 

Members of the School Library Association of Queensland thank the International Association of 
School Librariaiiship for the honour associated with the pre.5entation of this Commendation Award. 
In one word, our reaction was ^^Bonser!" This Aussie slang translates as vfonderful, amazing, 
stupendous, thrilling. As you have probably worked out by now, we are quite pleased. The initials 
of the School Library Association of Queensland spell out S-L-A-Q, which is affectionately pronounced 
'clack**. However, this award vindicates our actions, which are normally anything but slack! 

For those who were not present at 1990's lASL Conference in Umea, Sweden, TeleSLAQ may be a 
rather odd "acronym." It stands for t series of audio and video interactive teleconferences, begun in 
1983, that provide professional develcpment opportunities for teachers and teacher-librarians across 
the length and breadth of our large state in Australia* The TeleSLAQ nx>del of delivery has been 
recognised nationally, and now internationally, as an innovation in the area of continuing professional 
education. These teleconferences are organised by a committee of the School Library Association of 
Queensland. 

The philosophy behind TeleSLAQ recognisess two important considerations for professional 
associations. Firstly, it is necessaiy to provide maximum opportunities for members to be as involved 
in their association as possible. Regular teleconferences enable SLAQ to link members for interactive 
inservice activities and meetings. Secondly, teleconferences provide equitable opportunities for 
involvement and leadership. Aiiy member with access to a telephone can become a resource person 
or contributor* The last nine years of programs in Queensland have served to unite and empower the 
membership of SLAQ and promote the Association nationally. 

The birth of TeleSLAQ was due to the pioneering work of Dr. Boy Lundin and Dr. Anne Russell of 
Brisbane, Queensland. Its childhood development is being guided by Paul Lupton and a hardworking 
committee of SLAQ. Recognition must go to th^^e people and all the other volunteers whose work 
contributes to the success of the programs. 

SLAQ commends this effective and inexpensive approach to communication to all other professional 
associations present. As we have participated in international audioteleconferences in the past, we 
extend an invitation to countries around the world to commence warming up their phones. Our Fax 
number is -i>617 864 3988. 

We'd love to hear from you. 
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MINUTES OF THE lASL APONUAL GENERAL MEETING 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
JULY 25, 1991 

The meeting was called to oi^er by Preaident Lucille Thomas. She introduced Lynette Bradwell who 
brou^t greetings from WCOTP. She particularly mentioned their efforts to expand program and 
service into the Eastern Europe countries, the growing membership of WCOTP itoelf and ita concerns 
with teacher welfare. 

President Thomas then presented her report, a copy of which is attached. 

The minutes of the 1990 Annual General Meeting were accepted as previously distributed. Moved by 
Dawn Heller, seconded by Edith Doyle. Carried. 

The Executive Secretary (Jean Lowrie) read highlights from her report to the board. Accomplishments 
of lASL during its 20 year existence include its continuing existence as a fully international 
association with a revised Mission Statament and by-laws and objectives for future growth; a continual 
program of publications with an outstanding Newsletter; programs for assisting persons and libraries 
m developing countries, e.g., lASL/Unesco books, Support a Friend, Leadership Development Grant; 
the granting of Honoraiy Memberehip to M»-3. Suzanne Mubarek, First Lady of Egypt; a slide tape and 
video on L^L and what it is; grants from SIRS and World Book International to support special 
projects for membership visibility. Future needs included expanded membership retention efforts, 
contact with Eastern European countries; revitalized research program and closer working relationship 
with other international NGOs; invitations for future conference sites. 

The treasurer's report wacr presented by Don Adcock. He pointed out that a large percentage of the 
budget goes for communication. A drop in membership necessitated a very conservative budget for 
1991-92 (attached). 

Moved by Sue Hegarty, seconded by Beatrice Anderson that the treasurer's report be received. 

President Thomas announced the following tellers for the election: Floy Lattimer, Evelyn Staton, and 
Grail Mathews. 

The report of the nominating coordinators was given by Mieko Nagakura: 

Vice President: Sigrun Klara Hannesdottir (Iceland) 

Mieko Nagakura (Japan) 
Directors: Gunilla Janlert (European area) 

Fay Nicholsen (Australia) 

Gloria Hall (Latin America) 

David Elaturoti (Africa #2) 

Ballots were dbtributed. 

The Association Assembly report was given by Vice President Hannesdottir. Twenty-ei^t persons 
representing nine associations attended this year's assembly meetings. Several items were brought 
to the attention of all members: lASL role in libraiy education, need for research, need for strengthen 
lASL's voice in local groups, need to reach people in developing countries needing more specific 
assistance. (1990-91 report attached.) 
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The nearly created lASL/SIRS International commendation award wae presented by the Vice President 
to the Queensland Australia School Library Association for thefa* Tela SLAQ program. The plaque and 
check vfere accepted by the Australia board member, Fay Nicholson, who read a letter from Paul 
Upton» SLAQ. 

An Honorary Membership was presented to John Wri^t, Edmonton, Alberta, for his long and gracioxis 
service to lASL. A former vice president, he established the Association Assembly, helped in the 
recent revision of the By-laws, served as a mentor to many an lASL member and was among the group 
in Jamaica in 1971 to help estab^'sh lASL. 

In honor of the 20th birthday of lASL, persons who were charter members and have been continuing 
members for 20 years were honored: 

Takako Akaboshi Patricia Beilke 

Dorothy Diewald Valerie Downs 

Edith Doyle Joyce Fardell 

Roberta Kauskey Jean Lowrie 

Betty Minemier Margot Nilson 

Margaret Norton Amy Robertson 

Rosary College Libraty Jacqueline Rosevear 

Anne Elise Shafer Mary Sones 

Ruth Waldrop John Ward 

Mildred Wmslow John Wright 

Gladys Caywood reported that this year's book raffle for the lASLAJnesco fund totaled $345, bringing 
the current amount available to $3,187. 

The World Book International grant for the 1991 conference was used to organize a one-day seminar 
on Leadership and the Change Process. The coordinator for this was Gerald Brown (Canada). His 
report of a highly successflil effort is attached. 

Mr. Ahmed Kamrul Hasan, Libraiy Development Officer of Bangladesh, was this year's Leadership 
Development grantee. He thanked lASL for the honor and spoke feelingly of the assistance of the 
United States and other countries during the recent disaster in his country. 

President Thomas announced that John Wright would serve as Nominating Coordinator for 1992. The 
following offices become vacant in 1992: President, Directors for North America, Africa, and the 
Caribbean* 

It was annourxed that Sigrun Klara Hannesdottir had been elected vice president and the following 
directors: Elaturati, Hall, Janlert, and Nicholson. 

The 1992 conference will be held in Belfast, North Ireland at the Queen's University July 20-24. The 
theme is "Toward's the 21st Century" and among the speakers will be Peggy Heeks, Aidan Chambers 
and Groorge Nicholson. The president extended an invitation to all participants to attend. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Jean E. Lowrie 
Executive Secretary 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP 

PRESIDENTS REPORT 
19904991 

Lucille G. Thomas 
Everett, Washington 

During 1990-1991 many global changes have taken place. These changes have affected our school 
libraries and our educational systems. Nevertheless, the International Association of School 
Librarianship (lASL) has continued to grow. The officers and committees have continued to work to 
achieve the mission of the organization. Details of their accomplishments will be 5ieported by the 
committee chairs. However, I will mention some of the activities. ^ 

The 1991 lASL Annual Conference marks the 20th Anniversary of this organization, Doris, Olsen, 
Director of the conference and the local arrangements committee, have worked untiringly to make this 
a memorable occasion. 

lASL Hononi Mn* Mubarek (Egypt) 

The International Association of School Librarianship conferred an Honorary Membership on Mrs. 
Suzanne Mubarek, First Lady of Egypt, during the International Board on Books of Young People 
(IBBY) (Conference in \V^lliam8bur^, Virginia on September 2, 1990. 

Mrs. Mubarek is well known for her leadership in library service to children. She is the 
founder and cliairperson of the Integrated Care Society for Prinxaiy School Children which has helped 
33 schools to establish libraries in cities all over Egypt, and the Friends of the Children's Libraiy 
which has set up 12 children's public libraries in low income communities. She has helped establish 
the Egyptian Children's Literature Centre for Documentation, Resources and Information, the first 
of its kind in the Arab region and is honoraiy chair of the Egyptian National Section of IBBY. 

Participr ion in IE3Y Conference 

lASL was represented by Jean Lowerie, lASL Executive Secretaiy, and Lucille Thomas, LASL 
President, at the 1990 IBBY Conference. The theme was '^Literacy Through Literature: Children's 
Books Make a Difference." 

SIRS Grant for lASL Commendation Award 

lASL is the recipient of a grant from SIRS (Social Issues Resource Services) which will support the 
new International Commendation Award. The award is designed to promote innovative programs, 
projects, plans by school library media centers or systems vhich would serve as a model for other 
librazy centers. The project is submitted through a school library association, district, or natiozial 
which is a member of lASL. The award is administered by the Vice-President of lASL and the 
Association Assembly. 

According to SIRS, the concept of an international award which recognizes creativity in 
promoting the use of library resources as a means of enriching understanding among students of all 
countries is a concept that they fully endorse. The recipient of the 1991 award will be axmounced by 
Sigrun Klara Hannesdottir, lASL Vice-President. 

Pre«Conference Institute (1991) 

lASL is sponsoring a pre-conference institute on the theme **Leadership and the Change Process** in 
Eiverett, Washington. Gerald Brown (Canada) is the coordinator. Wold Book International is 
underwriting the institute. Thanks to Michael (Tooke, immediate past president of lASL. 
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lASL/UNESCO Book Progrmm 

The lASL/UNESCO Book Program provides grants to school libraries in developing countries for books. 
Grants have been given to schools in Kenya, South America, Jamaica, the Philippines, Sierra Leone 
and others. We are indebted to lASL members and frienos for their contributions to the fund, 
especially to the Altrus^ Club of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

lASL Leadership Development Grant 

Ahmed Kamrul Hasan, Library Development Officer, Directorate of Secondary and Hi^er Education 
of Bangladesh, Dhaka is the recipient of the 1991 lASL Leadership Development Grant. This is a US$ 
1,000 grant designed to assist a person from a developing Third World countiy to attend an lASL 
Anmuil Conference. 

lASL Represented at IRA Conference 

Sue Hegarty conducted a workshop at the anruai conference of the International Reading Association* 
International Forum 

Lucille Thomas represented lASL at a one*day symposium hosted by the White House Conference 
(U.S.) which focused on the international dimensions of library and information services. Dr. Edward 
Wenk summed up the importance of the international component of information policy, *'...event8 
anywhere exert effect everyvhere." 

White House Conference U.S. 

Lucille Thomas represented lASL at the White House Conference on Libraxy and Information Services 
which was held July 9-13 in Washington, D.C. (U.S.). Literacy, Productivity and Democracy were the 
three themes addressed by the delegates. Delegates finalized and adopted recommendations that will 
be delivered to the Congress and to the President of the United States. The recommendation on Youth 
ServicesHschool libraries, children's and young adult services-is at the head of the list. 

Newsletter 

Peter Genco, editor otlASL Newsletter, continues to expand the scope and coverage of the newsletter. 
World Conference on Education for All Follow-up 

Lucille Thomas participated with division and unit representatives of the American Library 
Association (ALA) in San Diego, California (U.S.) in March 1991 to draft a document, ''Libraries as 
Partners in Meeting Basic Learning Needs." This document, approved by the ALA Executive Board 
and Council, will be presented to the IFLA Council in Moscow. lASL members will have an 
opportunity to comment on the contents. 

Programs and Activities at UNICEF and the UN 

Lucille Thomas has been an active participant at the United Nations and UNICEF, especially on the 
NGO Education Committee. She chairs a subcommittee on indigenous literature. 

Speci&l Thanks to 

The American Association of School Librarians of the American Library Association contributed one 
thousand dollars (US$1,000) to the 1991 lASL Conference. 

Social Issues Resource Services (SIRS) has given a grant to support the lASL International 
Commendation Award. 

Kudos to all the members of LASL. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP 
REPORT OP THE VICE-PRESIDENT 
1990-1991 

1. Opening Ceremony «t the 19th Annual Conference . wi. a i 
It h«become • tradition to recognize all Msociation membera who are present at the Annual 
Confewnce. Thw is the case for both national, state, and provincial school libray aaeociations. 
Furthermore, representatives from aU foreign countries, whether they are members of an 

or not, are lecognized during this session. This has been a very appropriate introduction to lASL as 
an intematioxuil aseociation and created the ri^t atmosphere. 

At the opening ceremony in Umea, there were 15 nations represented and assocUtioii 
lepreeentativee from five other associations. The national flags were posted in a special wooden base 
which had been created for the occasion. 

2. Aasociation Assembly 

The 10th lASL Assembly of Associations met at Umea, Sweden, on July 8th 1990. The meeting was 
delayed because of the lASL auction and when the Assembly could finally convene the time was veiy 
short since we had to evacuate the building in 30 minutes after we met. 

Present were altogether 27 people, 13 representatives from associations and 12 observers, in 
addition to the Vice-President, Sigrun Klaia Hannesdottir and lASL Director for Austalasia, Uhta 
Bond, who served «6 secretary. The meeting format had to be changed because of the late beginning 
and in consequence the association reports were not presented. Only six associations submitted 
written reports. 

The topics discussed during this meeting were the following: 

1 Should lASL offer a Leadership Award and who should be eligible? Opinions were divided on the 
Leadership Award. Some argued that a person receiving such an award should be a member of lAbL; 
others felt it was unnecessary. Several people volunteered to send models from their home countnee 
for the criteria for such awards. (However, as of today none has done so.) Draft criteria has been 
created. 

2 The Vice-President gave a progress report on the eight project areas which had been identified in 
a brainstorming session in 1989 as valuable areas for LVSL to be involved in. Of theae eig^t project 
areas, four had been acted upon by lASL. , • moA an. 

• The lASL Commendation Award was to be given for the first time in 1090. Ihe 
Commendation Award goes to an innovative/original plan or project identified and nominated 
by an association that is a member of lASL. 

• Idea bank. A book of ideas on school library services and promotion of books and reading is 
being developed by the Fyi Library Association with support from lASL. 

• Gerald R. Brown, lASL Director of North America, submitted a proposal in 1990 to identify 
currently avaiUble learning resource material, evaluate the material ard prepare a 
bibliography. The bibliography will serve as the basis for instructional packages for 
Ubrarianship training to meet the needs of school librarians in developing countnes. The 
project is to be developed with the assiaUnce of lASL Board members. The project will serve 
as the basis for two of the project areas that had been proposed by the Assembly, i.e., the 
development of elementary training material and a bibliography of available traimng resource 
material. 
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The other projects, such as the talent bank; a brochure on how to start a school libraiy 
association; lists of training institutions and their courses throu^out the world with information on 
possible grants and financial assistance to students; list of denaonstration schools to visitors; as well 
as an update of the Directory of national School Libraiy Associations, have not yet received direct 
action 

3. Contact with WCOTP 

The Vice-Preeident attended the WCOTP's (World Confederation of the Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession) 16th European Conference which took place inRey!q'avik, Iceland, October 12«15» 
1990. 

The agenda of the conference contained two major policy documents: 

* A recommendation on Education in Europe in the year 2000; 

* Resolution on Europe 1992: Special Aspects, Education and Trade Union Action. 

The conference was attended by 132 members rom 42 European teachers' organizations from 
22 out of 25 member countries. The WCOTP international president, Maiy Futrell, attended the 
conference and addressed the assembly. 

The recommendation on Guidelines on Education in Europe in the Year 2000 contains 47 
articles, and the Resolution of Europe 1992: Social Aspects, Education and Trade Union Action 
includes 43 paragraphs and in scanning through it could not see any mention of school libraries at all. 

My suggestion is that the lASL Directors in each region make an effort to contact the WCOTP 
secretariats and offer their expert advice on such issues as school librarianship. It mi^t be possible 
to influence the creation of suc^ policy documents as the European one if school librarians are involved 
from the beginning. 

4. lASL Commendation Award 

The lASL Commendation Award was presented for the flrst time in 1990., Two nominations were 
submitted. One was called ^'Networking in the North Downu^xder** submitted by School Libraiy 
Association of the Northern Territory, Australia. This b a computer network that links together 
primary and secondary schools in the Northern Territory into one system and offers on-line access to 
bibliographic utilities, specialist information databases and other services. The other was called 
**Resource*Based Learning and the Classroom Teacher A Training Program" submitted by the 
Saskatchewan School Libraiy Association of Canada. The pr oject has trained teacher/teacher librarian 
teams in working together on many aspects of resource-based learning. A committee was appointed 
at the Board meeting and it was agreed to give the award to both projects which were innovative and 
could well serve as models for other school libraries around the world. 

The award diploma was designed for lASL by an Icelandic artist, Porvaldur Jonasson. Each 
diploma was inscribed with the proper commendation and presented at special occasions in the home 
countiy. 

The nominations for the Commendation Award of 1991 were submitted before June 1, 1991. 
Three projects were submitted. One project called The Kinds on Cable Show** was a personal 
submission and therefore not eligible. Two projects were submitted from the same association. The 
School Libraxy Association of Queensland, Australia: **Project Parent: Assignments^^-Control or Chaos** 
and **TeleSLAQ.** 
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The project TeleSLAQ has been selected as the recipient of the 1991 Commendation Award. 
TeleSLAQ is a program of interactive audio and video teleconferences which the School Library 
Association had been using since 1983 to enable members and other educators to take part m 
professional development and the decision-making procf^ises of the Association irrespective of their 
location in the state of Queensland. Members are alle to participate by bemg connected mto 
interactive audio or video teleconferences. 

The lASL Commendation Award and the award-winning projects have received considerable 
nevaj coverar- and this has givea veiy good pubUcity to lASL. The Commendation Award will riow 
be changed and is to become a joint award given by lASL and SIRS (Social Issues Resources Senea, 
Inc.). SIRS wiU now give a fmancial award of 600 dollars to go with the award. SIRS will also be in 
charge of printing the appropriate brt>chures to advertise the Award as well as financing the plaque. 
The application forms will continue to be available from the lASL Secretariat. 

Sigrun Klara Hannesdottir 
lASL Vice-President 
July 1991 
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lASL EXECUTIVE SECRETARY'S ANNUAL REPORT 

1990-1991 



"...to keep Mojnething burning, 
to carty the light cut best we can 
forward into darkness and the wind... 
is the apotheosis of librariansh\^ " 
Jesse Slera 

The Compleat Librarian 

As W3 enter our third decade of work as an international association, there are many things which 
stand out as accomplishments, and converse^ there are weaknesses to which we need to attend. Td 
like to give some in depth consideration to both of these aspects as we think about "carrying on the 
light** during the nest decade. 

* The first, I think, is our very existence! Being an international association is not an easy 
accomplishment, but it certainly is challenging. lASL is completing twenty years and has 
maintained its numerical membership though net its cumulative one. Soliciting volunteers 
from many countries necessitates planning for mail delays and sometimes accepting ideological 
differences. It means allowing time for sharing long distance and planning new projects. It 
means fostering a sense of community among many countries and school library associations. 
Most of all, it means a great deal of continuous support from many people who believo in the 
objectives and goals of lASL. A revised Mission Statement and bylavro and objectives apeak 
well for future growth. 

* Secondly, a continual program of publications beginning with the Newsletter has been 
accomplished. "^Persons to Contact..." has been a good seller. The conference proceedings, 
Getting Started, Books and Borrowers, Indicators of Quality for School Library Media 
Programs, et al. have brou^t in revenue and given visibility worldwide. Publications by 
Scarecrow Press, with royalties returning to lASL, include School Libraries: International 
Developments new edition available this summer), and Voices from Around the World (ed. 
by Phil Hauck). The Newsletter editor, Peter Genco, has been experimenting with new 
layouts, etc. V/ith the changes in printers and computers many more things can be tried and 
content should expand internationally to make it even more meaningful to all readers. 

* A third significant program relates to assistance to persons and libraries in developing 
countries. The lASL/UNESCO Book Program began around 1974 when lASL was 
approached by Unesco to develop with thnm a program which would make unums available 
for purchasing books for school libraiy coUs^tions in developing countries. Now countries in 
Africa, Asia and Latin American are assisted through the money raised for this fund. 
Support A Friend makes it possible for the secretariat to assist persons in developing 
countries who cannot get money out of their countiy to maintain a membership in lASL. In 
this way contact h*iS been established on a continuing basis in such countries as Ethiopia, 
Nepal, and Sierre Leone. 

The Leadership Development Fund provides an incentive grant to assist a leader in school 
lib^arianship in a developing countiy to attend an lASL conference. The opportunity for them 
to mix with librarianship leaders from other countries, to attend seminars and ask questions 
or obtain material is proving to be a beneficial effort. Grants have been offered to Paptia New 
Guinea, India, Tanzania and Bangladesh. Transportation costs have been the greatest 
deterrent to a full use of this fund. 
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* In 1990 and 1991 lASL received grants from two outaide sources to support special projects. 
World Book International is giving an annual grant of $2,000 to promote an ''exceptional 
extra** at the annual conference. SIRS is underwriting the expense of the Intemmtional 
Commendation Award and presenting a plaque and check to the winners. We are most 
grateful for these indications of interest in our work. 

* Public Illations and membership have been a bit erratic but this year has been a hie^ point. 
The Commendation Award given for the first time last year produced some excellent publicity 
in Canada and Australia. It is hoped that this can be carried on to stimulate much more 
interest in lASL. A highlight in September was the presentation of an Honorary Membership 
Mrs. Suzanne Mubarek» First Lady of Egypt. President Thomas gave her the certificate at the 
IBBY conference in Williamsbuig, Viiginia 

We have had many more requests from other countries about lASL and have developed a 
packet of materials which we send out i response. Several board members have really pushed 
visibility in regional periodicab and at local and area conferences. Our PR chair sent letters 
to all library education institutions telling about our new student membership rates. Results 
of this are not yet visible. Joe Hallein and Lynn Bishop have developed a slide-tape 
presentation which will be unveiled at the Everett conference and which /hopefully can be used 
in many places to sell lASL. The membership brochure has been translatea into German and 
Spanish and more languages are being considered (Hungarian, Arabic, and French). 

Nee. 3e Considered 

A birtnwy should also make us consider where we are going, what areas snould be emphasized, even 
what things should be changed or stopped. Are we really on the cutting edge? Should lASL do a 
study to determine real interests* and needs of members? Are we offering papers at the conferences 
which should be circulated more widely, perhaps as separate, inexpensive publications? Should we 
consider expanding the size of the Newsletter after considering costs? What about our perennial 
membership problem-*join for one or three years and then no renewal. What are we doing wrong or 
not doing well? 

* A basic need now is for a chair of the Publications program. '*Person8 to Contact...** needs 
revising. Should it be combined with a National School Libraiy Association list? AASL is 
doing a survey of US model school libraries for visitations. Could we tie into that? Lists from 
other countries? The index to conference proceedings needs updating. The Instructional 
Materials packet has apparently hit a dead end. Can we revitalize this arm of our association? 
It lased to be one of the basic financial supports. Should it be? 

* The research emphasis shou^ ^ receive a new direction under Anne Clyde. However, this may 
require money, participants, etc. little is being done at the international level and lASL 
should be prepared to be a leader here ready to support new directions, better communication* 

* Membership retention is undoubtedly one of our greatest concerns. Do we need to rethink the 
concept of regional groups/meeting/get*togethers to that we do not lose people if they cannot 
immediately get to another conference? Wong has recommended that the Malajrsian 
membership experiment be discontinued. A lack of interest after a couple of Years! What can 
we do about the African situation. Our directors there feel frustrated. Money for 
memberships is a real problem yet there are many countries out there eager to participate or 
to, at least, receive the newsletter, publications and counseling on how to develop their 
programs. 

A propos of changes and needs, the countries of Eastern Europe are in much the same state 
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and we need to conaider how we can assist there. How do we discover their needs and how 
much can we really do? Mow international schools are contacting the secretariat; some^are 
well-organized as in Europe, some are ahnost alcae. Here is another group with which we can 
work- They, in turn, could be brought into helping the indigenous librarians. Perhaps we 
should look for outside financial support to assist here, especially for translation needs of 
materials, newsletter, etc. 

* Exciting as it was to receive outside financial assistance this year, I must emphasize again 
that this must be pursued more vigorously. lASL cannot undertake many of these proposals 
or answer those needs without special financial assistance. Unfortiuiately, this year neither 
the Asia Foundation or USIS gave us any assistance to bring people to the conference. Such 
sources are cutting back so all board members must be alerted to apy possibilities for outside 
financial help from any countiy. The possibility of closer cooperation with other agencies such 
as WCOPT, IS, IFLA, etc. should be explored in depth. Liaison work needs to be strengthened. 

MiaceUaneoua 

There have been se\'eral requeets for articles about lASL this past year to appear in various annuals, 
directories, etc. In addition, our PR mailing seams to be appearing in more newsletters and 
periodicals. Board members received copies of these and should use them iu their regions. 

A change of secretaries took place again this year. Donna was promoted to a very fine position in the 
university but it necessitated her arranging for another person to take her place. Linda Doremus, who 
works in the same area, is now working with Donna "learning the ropes" and is doing a fine job. We 
are most fortunate in having both of these people to assis^ in the many strands which make up the 
secretariat's work. 

A special work of commendation should be given to Doris Olsen and her committee for picking up the 
responsibility of the 1991 conference at a late date and carrying throug^i with great vigor. 

1992 will see us in Belfast but 1993 is still in a state of uncertainty due to calendar problems. We do 
not want to lose contact with our Australian members so we may need to make some concessions. This 
must be decided at this board meeting. We also need invitations for 1994 and 1995. 1996 will be our 
26th so hopefully some countiy will decide to take this up as an opportunity to really sphish lASL all 
over the world! 

I could not end thb report without a special thank you to all the committee chairs who have worked 
so hard this year to carry our their responsibilities and especially to Lucille, Don and Signm without 
whom lASL would certainly flounder! Everyone on the Board has a special contribution to make and 
this support is immeasurable. Thank you one and all. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jean Lowrie 
Elxecutive Secretary 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LSBRARIANSEIIP 
STATEMENT OF CURRENT RESOURCES 
(BALANCE AS OF JUNE 30, 1991) 



Checking Balance $ 5,295.15 

Development Fund $18,546.11 
Certificate of Deposit (Old Kent Bank) $10,000.00 



Total Currenct Resources, June 30, 1991 $33,841.26 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
UBRARIANSmP 
STATEMENT OF CASH 
(BALANCE AS OF JUNE 30, 1991) 

CHECKING 



Balance July 1, 1990 6,891.40 

Revenues 15,755.15 

Expenses (17,351.40) 

Balance June 30, 1991 ~ S^flisili" 

DEVELOPMENT FUND 

Savings Account 

Balance July 1, 1990 2,805.88 

Interest Certificate of Deposit 1,089.74 

Donations 1,390.00 

Interest Savings Account 260.49 

Balance June 30, 1991 5,546.11 ~ 

Certificates of Deposit 

Center Bank (2007) 5,000.00 

Firststar DxiPa^e Bank 3,000.00 

Firststar DxiPage Bank 5,000.00 

137000.00~' 

Develpment Fund Total 18,546.11 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIAN^EnP 
STATEMENT OP REVENUES & EXPENSES 
(YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1991) 

REVENUES 



Membership 

Association 555.C0 

Individual/Institution 7,460.00 

Support A Friend 150.00 

Sale of Publications 2,020.50 

Other Sales 584.14 

Contributions 103.00 

lASL/UNESCO Book Project 265.00 

Conference 1,057.38 

Interest 1,055.13 

Leadership Development Fund 55.00 

Other (World Book Project) 2,450.00 

TOTAL 15,755.16 
EXPENSES 

Executive Board 444.01 

Secritariate 4,014.53 

Newsletter 4,285.34 

Membership Promotion 680.97 

lASL/UNESCO Book Project 265.00 

Conference 1,000.00 

Publications 4,797.78 

Leadership Development 55.00 

Awards 536.00 

Projects (Totes, Pins, World Book) 1,182.77 



TOTAL 17,351.40 
REVNUES OVER EXPENSES (1,596.25) 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP 



STATEMENT OF BUDGETED REVENUE & EXPENSES 
(YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1991) 



PROPOSED ACTUAL (OVER/ 

REVENTTES 1990-91 1990-91 UNPER) 

Membership 

Association 1,100.00 555.00 (545.00) 

Individual/Institution 10,500.00 7,460.00 (3,040.00) 

Support A Friend 200.00 150.00 (50.00) 

Sale of Publications 1,500.00 2,020.50 520.50 

Contributions 300.00 103.00 (197-00) 

Other Sales 200.00 584.1-. 3S4.14 

Conference Income 1,000.00 1,057.38 57-38 

Interest Income 1,000.00 1,055.13 55-13 

Other 200.00 2,450.00 2,250-00 



EXPENSES 



Secretariate 4,900.00 4„104.53 (795.47) 

Executive Board 200.00 444.01 244.01 

Newsletter 4,000.00 4,285.34 285.34 

Membership Promotion 1,000.00 680.97 (319.03) 

Conference 1,000.00 1,000.00 -00 

Publications 4,100.00 4,797.78 697.78 

Awards .00 536.00 536.00 

Projects (Totebags, Pins.etc) .00 1182.77 1,182.77 

l5^oo7()o' "^"jmlAo ~~ijm^Ao 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANSHIP 
BUDGET (1991-1992) 



REVENUES 



Membership 

Association 700.00 

Individual/Institution 9,000.00 

Support A Friend 200.00 

Sale of Publications 1,500.00 

Contributions 150.00 

Other Sales 500.00 

Conference Income 1,000.00 

Interest Income 1,000.00 

Other 200.00 



12,750.00 



EXPENSES 

Secretariate 

Executive Board 

Newsletter 

Committees 
Research 
Membership 

Conference 

Publications 

Projects 



32,750.00 
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lASL CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 



NAME 
Nicholson» Fay 
AI-Amin 

Alimgir, Mohammad 
Chakina» Johan 
Golatn» Maula Prodhan 
Hasan, Ahmed Kamrul 

Hall» Gloria 

Brown, Gerald 
Doyle, Edith B. 
Farquharton, Michele 
Finlay, Pa!ticia 
Forgay, Ari 
Hamboyan» Sarkis 
Jobe, Dr. Ronald A 
Naslund, Jo-Anne 
Oberg, Dianne 
Steward, Kathryn L (Kaye) 
Turcotte, Monique 
Wright, John 0, 

Rainey, Melvyn D. 



ADDRESS 

11 Coolgardie Ave« 

32, Gopi Mohon Boibalc Lane 
32, Gopi Mohon Boihalc Lane 
32, Gopi Mohon Boshak Lane 
32, Gopi Mohon Boshak Lane 
Uttara, G-3 Circuit House Road 

ACS c/o US Embassy 

3403-55 Nassau Stn 

81-905 Corydon Ave. 

c/o Emergency Lib., P.O. Box 46258 

5649 Carson St. 

2715 McCallum Ave. 

15 Greening Dr. 

Dept. of Lang., Univ. of British Columbia 

c7, 3545 - E 43rd Ave. 

Dept. of Elem. Ed., 551 Educ. So. 

4, 4403 Riverbend Road 

40M00 Niakwa Rd. 

9130 116 St. 

Box 1168 US? Library 



Clyde, Dr. L. Anne Soc. Sci. Faculty. Univ. of Iceland 

Hannesdottir, (Dr.) Sigrun Klara Univ. of Iceland 



Anderson, Beatrice 
Anderson, Raymond 
Hay, Joan 

Kelly, Norma Dorothy 
Marshall, Eileen V. 
White, (Dr.) Adiyn 



10 Millsborough Ave. 
10 Millsborough Ave. 
Jamaica Library Service 
Heart Trust, 4, Park Blvd. 
Knutsford Manor, Apt. 301 
Church Teacher's College 





COUNTRY 


East Valvcm, Victoria, 3145 


Australia 




Bangladesh 




Bangladesh 


niiflka.1 inn 

I^niKK* I lUU 


Bangladesh 


ntiaka.i inn 


Bangladesh 


ifflkran nti«ir« innn 
ivaKnii, jjnaKa*iuuu 


Bangladesh 


Lt Pa? IQOdA') 


Bolivia 


Winnenfif vr«n{tnHs P^f^nft 

TTiuuvp^gi IVlBuilUU*, IvJJL«a\JO 


Canada 


Winnems Manltnha P^M ici 

TTIIUlVj^g, IVUUIiiwUK, WKDvtX JOO 


Can&da 


Station n Vanrniiver n C VAP ^nic 


Canada 


Bunuby, B.C., V5J 2Z4 


Canada 


Regina, Sask, S4S OPS 


Canada 


Antigonith. NS. B20 IRl 


Canada 


Vincouver, B.C. V67 1Z5 


Canada 


Vmcouver. R C V^R ^VS 


Canada 


Univ. of Alb., Edmonton, AB, T6G 2GS 


Canada 


Edmonton, AB, T6H 589 


Canada 


Winnineff Mflnitnhi» P7M nV7 


Canada 


Edmonton. AB Ttf^OPO 


Canada 


5Suva 

•JUT • 


rljl 


101 Reykjavik 


■ MAI AM M 

iceiano 


Reykjavik 


Iceland 


Kingston 6 


Jamaica 


Kingston 6 


Jamaica 


Kingston 6 


Jamaica 


Kingston, 5 


Jamaica 


19 Oxford Road, Kingston 


Jamaica 


Mandevtlle Rd, Manchester 


Jamaica 
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Hirof. Noriki 
HoriuchK Yeun 
Kimlzuka, Tomoko 
Mttsumoto^ Takeshi 
Murakami* Kouhei 
Murofushii Takeshi 
Nagakura» Meiko 
Sagae, Ikuko 

Sakaguchi. Yasumichi Charles 
Suzukis Kiyoihi 
Uda» Sachiko 

Peik, Waller 

Singh» Dilkit 

Abegunde» Woya 
Adeotan» Babatunde 
Akinsanmi» Seun 

to Dike» Virginia W. 

S 

Walmsnessi Oddvar 

Taweiie, Felix K, 

Ageberg» Elsa Marianne 
Jan!ert» Ounilla 

Hargreaves, Marjoric 
Cooke, Joy L, 
Cooke, Michael John 

Adcock, Donald 
Baker, Susan 
Barlh, Edward (Dn) 
Beilke, Patricia R 
Birkeland» Beverly 
Bin, Cherridine C 
Bishop, Lynn 
Braybrook, Diane 
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1-4-37-20 1 Hagi yama-cho 
Ml-11 Chiyogaka, Aso-ku 
3-30-5-203 Sakura Setagaya*ku 

1- 16-2!-Seta, Setagaya-ku 
6-28<2 Ikuta,* Tama-ku 

2- 5-8 Moridai, AUugi-shi 
«925, 139-8 Kamisakunobe 

3- 7-8-514 Nakamachi 
8-25-10 Ikegami 
2-8-12 Omorinaka, Otaku 
2.2-10' Oakuenhigashi-cho 

115 Jefferson St, #409; c/o Erwin Peifc 

187 Crenshaw CL» Apt. 2 

Univ. of Ibadan Library 
Univ. of Ibadan Library 
Univ. of Ibadan Library 
Dept. of L. S., U. of Nigeria 

Askerjordet 58 1370 

c/o Univ. of Swaziland 

Centralvagen 9 

Skolbibliotekscentralen, Box 1007 

53 Broad Oak Lane, Pcnwcrtham 
Aeron House Li^ngeitho 
Aeron House L^mgeitho 

363 Windsor Ave. 

304 White Pine Dr. 

13802 Loree Lane 

Dept. of Sec. Ed. . Ball Sute Univ. 

Bo^ 55 

1103 Montezuma Dr. 
1711 Westminster Way 
23 Highland Trail 



SoflC t« ttMlft vfl uatMtt slat T*Mt*a>«« 

nigisiiiinurayama-sni, i oKyo 


Japan 


iviwisaKi-snt, Jvanagawa-Ken 


Japan 


XnV vn 1 « 

1 OKyo, ijQ 


Japan 


1 OKyo, I JO 


Japan 


jvawasaKi-sni, Kanagawa-Jcen 214 


Japan 


JWlljgKWK-KCn 


Japan 


Ttkatsu-ku» Kawasaki 213 


Japan 


Musashino-shi, Tokyo 180 


Japan 


Ota-ku» Tokyo 146 


Japan 


Tokyo, 143 


Japan 


Kodaira*shi, Tokyo 


Japan 


UitfohlfiaAti mtKI «^Cn /fffOA\ 

nuiciiuison^ vfin sjjdi/ (UoAJ 


Korea 


itiiantsee, rL, 32310 (USA) 


Maylaysia 


O.P.O^ Box 17679, Ibadan, Oyo State 


Nigeria 


O.P.O. Box 17679, Ibadan, Oyo Stale 


Nigeria 


O.P.O. Box 17679, Ibadan, Oyo Sute 


Nigeria 


Nsukka 


Nigeiia 


ASKcr 


N^ffway 


P/Bag 4, Kwaluseni 


Swaziland 


/UJ 05 ureoro 


Sweden 


S-90 16 33 31, Umet 


Sweden 


Prestoni Lancashire, England 


U.K. England 


Tregaron Dyied, Wales, SY25 6SU 


U.K Wales 


iregaron Dyfed, Wales, SY25 6SU 


U.K. Wales 


vjicn ciiyii, ijL, oui J / 


USA 


CI vlllvl Ivll, Tt#\, 7o3UI 


USA 


Rofilrvlltf^ MD Of)a<l 


USA 


Muncie, IN 


tic A 

USA 


Faith, SD, 57626 


USA 


Ft. Washington, MD, 20744 


USA 


Annapolis, MD, 21401 


USA 


Dcnville, NJ, 07834 


USA 
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Braybrook, Ron 
Bueler, Roy 
Cady, Ruth 
Candiogloi, Marianne 
Carrick, Yvonne I. 
Caywooc\ Qladyi R. 
Cerini-Lopis, Elizab«;th (Nan) 
Chastain, Lenore 
Cox, Barbara 
Dearman, Mtrvene 
Delgado, Gloria 
Doll. Carol 

Downcs, (Dr.) Valeric J. 
Dussel, St&nislawa J. 
Eitrle, Jv^tO O. 
Farmer, Lesley SJ. 
Powells, Susan 
Oenco, Peter 
Oolladay, Carolyn 
Qoodson, Mildred C. 
Qootee, Phyllis E. 
Hall, Howard 
Hall, Kathleen M. 
Hardy, Jane L 
Hegarty» Sue 
Higgius, Dr.) Judith 
Johnson* ^lem; 
Johnson, June C. 
Jones, Chambers (Mary) 
Jones, Sally L. 
Keller, Dawn 
Kemp, Betty 
Kies, Cosette 
'X:itterer, Carolyn 
Korpela, Betty 
Kosulandich, Roseann 
Latimer, Floy M. 
Lowrie, (Dr.) Jean E. 
Luce, Louise ^* 
Margo, Roberta 



23 Highland Trail 

920 ISth Ave. S.W. 

9482 Alderbury St. 

13705 nOth Ave. Court E. 

1621 HpUy Vista Dr. 

382 B Deputy Lane 

12460 S.E. 60th St. 

901S Cascadit Ave. 

422 Carol Lane 

1471 Chevell Dr. 

4938 Rocklin Drive 

Suzzalo Lib. FM*30, OSLIS, U of W 

4170 Marine Dr. 

70 Passaic Street, Apt. 3 

Rt. 3, BoR 3275 

135 Golden Hind Passage 

5916 Texas Drive 

519 Linwood Ave. 

396C Deputy Lane 

11054 S. Shoshoni Dr. 

12787 Woodside U 

620 West Balboa Blvd 

620 West Balboa Blvd 

17843 Lochness Circle 

176 D*Une Dr. 

83 Qreenridge Ave. 

R.R. #1, Box 498 

204 Rockgreen Place 

3215 S.W. Scholia Ferry Ct. 

1219 MounUtn Aire Way S.E. 

516 S. Ashland Ave. 

2609 172nd St. N.E. 

Northern Illinois Univ. 

Rt. 1, Box 45 

Rt. 3, Box 255 

28952 Canyon Lake Drive 

29 Briarcliff Rd. 

1006 Westmoreland 

5360*232 Ave. S.E. 

301/2 1st Street South 



Denville, NJ, 07834 


USA 


Puyallup, WA, 98371 


USA 


Cyprett, AA, 90630 


USA 


Puyallup, WA , 98374 


USA 


Snohomish, WA, 98290 


USA 


Neiyport News, VA, 23602 


USA 


Bellevue, WA 


USA 


Everett, WA, 98208 


USA 


Midland, TX, 79705 


USA 


Baton Rouge, LA, 70806 


USA 


Union City, CA 


USA 


Seattle, WA, 9819S 


USA 


Chicago, IL, 60613 


USA 


Passaic, NJ, 0703S 


USA 


Montpelier, VT, 0S602 


USA 


Corte Madert, CA, 94925 


USA 


Vancouver, WA, 98661 


USA 


Buffalo, NY 14209 


USA 


Newport News, VA, 23602 


USA 


Phoenix, AZ 


USA 


Newport News, VA, 23602 


USA 


Balboa, CA. 92661 


USA 


Balboa, CA. 92661 


USA 


OIney, MD 20832 


USA 


Newport News, VA, 23602 


USA 


White Plains, NY, 10604 


USA 


Centre Hall, PA, 16828 


USA 


Sanu Rosa, CA, 9S409 


USA 


Portland, OR, 97221 


USA 


Olympia, WA, 9^503 


USA 


La Orange, IL 


USA 


Arlington, WA, 98223 


USA 


De Kalb, IL, 601 IS 


USA 


Fullerton, NE, 68638 


USA 


Astoria, OR, 97103 


USA 


Trabuco Canyon, CA, 92679 


USA 


Montgomery, IL, 60538 


USA 


Kalamazoo, MI 


USA 


Issaquah, WA, 98027-9231 


USA 


Virginia, MN, 55792 


USA 
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Mathews, Mary (Oail) 


12423 Larah Lane 


Bowie, MD, 20715 


USA 


Mauerer, Joann 


90 Reservoir Ave. 


Butler, NJ, 07405 


USA 


McDowell, (Dr.) Darlene 


1543 Avalon 


Wooster, OH, 44691 


USA 


McDowell, (Dr.) Noel 


1543 Avalon 


Wooster, OH, 44691 


USA 


McLemore, Janice Lea 


P.O. Box 1192 


Silverdale, WA, 98383 


USA 


McNally, Crystal 


119 S. EstelK 


Wichita, KS> 67211-2006 


USA 


Meder, (Dr.) Marylouiie D. 


2005 Oreenbriar Dr. 


Emporia, KS, 66801 


USA 


Montgomery, Paula 


17 E. HenrietU Street 


Baltimore, MD, 21230 


USA 


Motomatsu, Nancy 


5225 Matsu St. N.W. 


Olympia, WA, 98502 


USA 


Nelson, Alice R. 


2404 Belair Dr. 


Bowie, MD, 20715 


USA 


O'Hara, Catherine 


32 Cannon St. 


Norwalk» CT> 06851 


USA 


Olsen, Doris 


920 Grand Ave. 


Everett, WA» 98201 


USA 


Paulin, Dr. Kenneth 


1205 Joliet 


Marquette, Ml, 49855 


USA 


Paulin, Mary Ann 


1205 Joliet 


Marquette, Ml, 49855 


USA 


Robien, Eleanor (Kek) 


649 Chip Courl 


Oumee, IL, 60031 


USA 


Rowe, Mercedes L. 


501 Webster Ave. 


New Rochelle, NY, 10801 


USA 


Running, Aris 


3302 56th St. S.W. 


Everett, WA, 98203 


USA 


tSchwindaman, Jean (after 6/28) 2670 E. Otvio PI., Apt. S 


Littleton, CO, 80122 


USA 


Shafer, Anne Elise 


1585 Ridge Ave. , Apt. 301 


Evanston, IL, 60201 


USA 


Smith, Mary Ellen 


5903 Arbor Road 


Lakewood, CA, 90713 


USA 


Staton, Evelyn V. 


130 Bridgeview Dr. 


San Francisco, CA, 94124 


USA 


Svehla, Donald J. 


24581 Ladera Dr. 


Mission Viego, CA, 92691 


USA 


Thomas, Lucille C. 


1184 Union St. 


Brooklyn, NY, 11225 


USA 


Twogood, A. Elaint 


2539 56th Ave. N.E. 


Tacoma, WA, 98422 


USA 


Vogl, Robert 


433 S.E. Oilham 


Port!,. . OR, 97215 


USA 


Waldrop, Ruth 


165 North 22nd St. (Fox Run) 


Tuscaloosa, AL, 35406 


USA 


Wallace, Barbara 


70 Poplar 


Wyandotte, MI, 48192 


USA 


White, Helen 


1007 N. Main 


Wheaton, IL, 60187 


USA 


Wood, Arline 


11 Deshon Ave. 


Bronxville, NY, 10708 


USA 


Woolls, Blanche 


270 Tennyson Ave. 


Pittsburgh, PA 


USA 


Young, E. Lorene 


P.O. Box 6 


Leavenworth, WA, 98826 


USA 


Parks, Linda K. 


Anglo-Amer. School, c/o U.S. Embassy 


APO NY 09862, Moscow 


USSR 
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